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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


The  Christian  world  is  shocked  and  indig 
nant  over  the  news  of  outrages  committed 
upon  missionaries  in  China.  On  Wednesday  of 
last  week  the  buildings  of  the  English  Church 
Missionary  Society  in  Whasang,  near  Kug 
Cheng  in  the  Foo  Chow  Province,  were  at 
tacked  and  set  on  fire.  A  missionary,  his  wife 
and  child,  perished  in  the  flames,  seven  other 
women  were  killed  with  swords  and  spears, 
and  several  others  wounded,  perhaps  mortally. 
The  riot  was  a  carefully  organized  one;  it  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  that  the  authorities  were  cog¬ 
nizant  of  and  fully  in  sympathy  with  it,  for 
though  a  thousand  Chinese  troops  are  sta¬ 
tioned  at  Ku  Cheng,  the  soldiers  were  not 
called  out  to  quell  the  disturbance. 

Naturally,  the  indignation  of  European  and 
American  residents  is  intense.  Crowded 


meetings  have  been  held,  at  which  it  was  re¬ 
solved  to  appeal  directly  to  the  European  gov¬ 
ernments.  An  interview  has  been  arranged 
between  the  Viceroy  and  the  British  and 
American  Consuls ;  it  will  have  taken  place 
before  the  issue  of  this  paper.  But  there  is 
very  little  to  be  hoped  from  this  interview. 
Unhappily,  it  is  impossible  to  place  the  least 
confidence  in  any  assurances  of  the  Chinese 
Government,  and  there  is  every  evidence,  not 
only  that  the  governing  classes  are  in  sympa¬ 
thy  with  the  rioters,  but  that  the  mandarins 
are  boldly  and  busily  engaged  in  stirring  up 
ill-will  between  the  people  and  all  “foreign 
devils”  from  Christian  lands.  This  is  by  no 
means  the  first  outrage  of  the  kind,  and  even 
if  the  unspeakable  atrocities  which  according 
to  the  first  reports  accompanied  the  slaughter 
of  these  refined  and  devoted  English  women 
prove  to  be  untrue— though  it  is  much  more 
likely  that  the  truth  will  be  suppressed  on  in¬ 
quiry  than  that  the  reports  will  be  disproved— 
there  still  remains  reason  why  every  Christian 
nation  shall  insist,  at  the  mouth  of  the  cannon 
and  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  if  need  be,  that 
adequate  protection  shall  forevermore  be  given 
to  foreigners  in  China. 

It  is  highly  desirable  that  every  one  should 
know  how  oft -repeated  such  outrages  have 
been.  The  New  York  Tribune  thus  recapitu¬ 
lates  those  which  have  occurred  within 
twenty -five  years,  by  no  means  the  beginning 
of  the  history:  “In  1870  occurred  the  Tientsin 
massacre,  when  the  French  Consul,  the  French 
interpreter  and  his  bride,  and  twenty  nuns, 
were  killed  amid  circumstances  of  revolting 
barbarity.  In  1871  there  were  outrages  at 
Yang  Chow;  in  1872  at  Hankow  and  Shang¬ 
hai  ;  in  1874  there  was  a  massacre  of  the 
French  at  Shanghai;  in  1876  occurred  the 
Margary  murder;  and  in  1876  the  missionaries 
at  Foo-chow  were  raided  and  infamously 
assaulted.  The  year  1888  saw  the  British 
concession  at  Canton  burned  and  a  general  up¬ 
rising  against  the  missionaries ;  there  were 
similar  deeds  in  1884  at  Wen  Chow  and  Teh- 
An-Fu :  and  in  1885  numerous  assaults  and 
robberies.  In  1886  there  was  a  dreadful  mas¬ 
sacre  of  foreigners  at  Chung  King ;  in  1888 
riots  and  burnings  at  Chin-Kiang  and  Kin- 
Kiang ;  in  1889  at  Hankow,  and  in  1890  at 
Teb-An-Fu  again.  A  frightful  record  was 
made  in  1891,  when  there  were  riots  at  Nan¬ 
king,  Wuhu,  Ichang,  and  half  a  dozen  other 
places,  houses  were  burned,  and  scores  of 
missionaries  assaulted,  maimed,  and  killed. 
A  few  weeks  ago  there  was  a  similar  outbreak 
atChengtu."  _ 

In  the  last  outrage,  at  Ku-cheng,  no  Amer¬ 
icans  were  injured.  Two  of  our  largest  mis¬ 
sionary  societies,  the  Methodist  and  the 
American  Board,  are  working  in  this  Foo- 
Chow  district,  the  former  with  a  working 
force  of  thirty,  the  latter  with  a  force  of 


twenty-nine  missionaries.  Until  very  recently 
there  were  a  number  of  Methodist  mission¬ 
aries  in  Ku -Cheng,  where  they  had  a  flour 
ishing  girls’  boarding  school  and  boys’  high 
school,  with  property  worth  some  ten  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  It  is  not  long  since  these  mis¬ 
sionaries  were  recalled  to  Foo  Chow  at  the 
advice  of  the  American  Consul,  and  although 
the  first  reports  included  the  names  of  some  of 
them  among  the  massacred,  it  is  now  known 
that  they  are  all  safe.  The  American  Board 
has  had  no  station  in  Ku-Cheng,  and  thus 
far  none  of  its  missionaries  are  menaced.  Our 
own  Board  carries  on  no  work  in  this  part  of 
China,  but  we  have  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
one  missionaries  in  that  country ;  many  of  our 
stations,  as  well  as  those  of  American  Bap¬ 
tists,  Congregationalists,  and  Methodists,  are 
at  points  like  Ku-cheng,  so  far  from  the 
treaty  ports,  on  streams  too  shallow  for  the 
passage  of  gunboats,  that  it  would  be  impos¬ 
sible  for  our  Government  to  protect  them  in 
case  of  an  uprising.  It  is  strongly  doubted 
that  the  Ku-cheng  outrage  is  a  mere  sporadic 
movement.  Popular  excitement  has  been 
carefully  fomented  by  mandarins  and  local 
officials;  it  is  reported  that  handbills  contain¬ 
ing  the  most  outrageous  libels  against  mission¬ 
aries  have  been  scattered  broadcast,  not  only 
among  the  common  people,  but  even  among 
the  highly  educated  provincials  who  come  up 
to  the  capital  to  pass  the  arduous  examina¬ 
tion  for  degrees  corresponding^to  our  Ph.D. 
and  LL.D.  There  is  no  time  to  be  lost  in 
impressing  upon  the  Chinese  Government  that 
Christian  nations  will  protect  their  mission¬ 
aries  at  any  cost.  Though  America  is*not  im¬ 
plicated  in  the  present  instance,  America 
should  not  be  slow  in  lending  to  such  a  move¬ 
ment  all  possible  moral  support. 

Not  the  smallest  motive  for  such  a  movement 
should  be  consideration  for  the  well  being  of 
native  Christians,  especially”  native  preach¬ 
ers.  The  Methodist  Church  has  nearly  a  score 
of  the  latter,  and  some  thousands  of  native 
church  members  in  the  Ku-cheng  district. 
Thus  far  they  have  not  been  molested,  but  if 
the  Christian  powers  do  not  make  their  influ¬ 
ence  felt  at  this  time,  how  long  will  it  be  be¬ 
fore  the  story  of  Armenia  will  be  repeated  in 
Foo-Cbow  and  Shantung  and  Central  China? 
The  Porte  is  now  making  fine  promises  of 
compliance  with  the  demands  of  the  Powers, 
agreeing  to  appoint  Christian  assessors  to  act 
with  the  Provincial  Governors,  to  put  Chris¬ 
tians  upon  the  police  force,  and  to  reform 
certain  abuses.  Unhappily,  in  Armenia,  as  in 
China,  the  authorities  need  a  deal  of  watch¬ 
ing  ;  to  take  their  word  alone,  after  all  that  is 
past,  would  be  to  act  most  foolishly.  The 
atrocities  just  now  perpetrated  in  China  upon 
the  persons  of  English  women  will  doubtless 
bring  home  to  many  who  have  so  far  appreci¬ 
ated  them  too  feebly,  the  hideous  conditions 
to  which  Armenian  Christians  are  subject.  It 
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is  to  be  hoped  that  the  dealings  of  the 
Christian  powers  with  Turkey,  as  well  as  with 
China,  will  be  made  more  firm  and  thorough 
by  the  terrible  events  in  Ku-cbeng. 

While  Germany  was  opening  her  ship  canal 
with  imposing  ceremonies,  with  Great  Britain 
and  nearly  all  Europe  and  America  looking 
on,  France  was  quietly  completing  the  opera¬ 
tions  which  have  given  her  an  almost  impreg¬ 
nable  harbor  on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa, 
at  Bizerta,  in  Tunis.  England  is  not  pleased, 
and  accuses  France  (with  reason)  of  having 
broken  her  solemn  promises  not  to  occupy  or 
annex  any  part  of  Tunis.  To  these  accusa¬ 
tions  France,  if  she  cared  to  reply,  would 
doubtless  answer  by  reminding  England  of  her 
broken  promises  about  the  occupation  of 
Egypt ;  and  as  it  is  not  likely  that  anything 
would  come  of  it  but  mutual  recrimination, 
France  is  choosing  the  better  part  in  working 
away  at  her  African  canal  and  saying  nothing. 
France  now  has  three  first  rate  Mediterranean 
ports,  that  on  the  African  shore  being  a 
land-locked  harbor  large  enough  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  entire  French  navy,  and  capable  of 
thorough  protection.  England,  of  course,  has 
Gibraltar  and  Malta,  and  still  holds  fast  to 
Egypt,  but  her  position  is  no  longer  that  of 
vantage  in  the  Mediterranean. 


Instead  of  war,  however,  the  thoughts  of 
England  are  most  happily  bent  on  peace  and 
on  the  development  of  the  great  crown  col¬ 
onies.  With  a  clear  Conservative-Unionist 
majority  of  132  over  all  other  parties  com¬ 
bined,  and  a  Conservative  majority  of  six 
over  a  possible  combination  of  Unionists  with 
all  other  parties,  the  Conservatives  have  an 
unparalleled  opportunity  to  justify  themselves 
before  the  country  by  carrying  out  such 
measures  as  may  be  really  for  its  greatest 
good.  The  Liberals,  though  a  small  minor¬ 
ity,  will  be  active  and  vigilant  enough  to  keep 
them  on  their  mettle,  but  it  remains  only  for 
the  Conservatives  to  keep  their  promises,  to 
prove  themselves  something  quite  other  than 
the  old  reactionary  tories  they  have  sometimes 
been  accused  of  being.  It  is  believed  that 
they  will  grapple  in  all  seriousness  with  the 
problem  of  reforming  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
it  is-  certain  that  this  reform  would  more 
properly  be  undertaken  by  Conservatives  than 
by  Liberals.  It  is  asserted  that  they  will  so 
far  work  with  the  Unionists  as  to  give  Ireland 
a  representation  proportionate  to  that  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  England,  with  a  like  degreee  of 
local  self-government.  It  is  believed  that 
everything  possible  will  be  done  to  develop 
the  colonies  and  bring  them  into  closer  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  mother  country.  America  will 
look  on  with  especial  interest  to  see  how  the 
new  government  grapples  with  the  problems 
of  Newfoundland  and  Canada. 


Although  the  season  has  been  unusually 
cool,  there  has  been  a  number  of  catastro- 
phies  from  elemental  causes.  The  last  week 
appears  to  have  been  peculiarly  fatal.  Two 
Yale  students  were  killed  by  lightning  in  the 
Grand  Cafion  of  the  Colorado  last  Thursday, 
and  on  Sunday  a  storm  that  spread  over  the 
vicinity  of  New  York  did  much  damage.  A 
cloud  burst  at  Nyack  destroyed  much  fruit 
and  damaged  considerable  property.  Staten 
Island,  the  Bay,  and  Brooklyn,  were  much 
affected  by  the  storm,  the  latter  city  narrowly 
escaping  a  terriffic  accident  on  the  elevated 
road  by  the  incapacitation  of  a  signal  man  by 
an  electric  shock.  The  most  serious  disaster 
occurred  at  Quakertown,  N.  J.,  where  a 
Methodist  church  was  struck  by  lightning, 
and  a  large  number  of  the  congregation,  in¬ 
cluding  the  minister  and  his  wife,  injured 
seriously,  two,  at  least,  it  is  believed,  fatally. 


FENCILLIN6S  AT  MOHONK. 

Bt  Bev.  Theodore  Ii.  Cuyler. 

Lark  Mohonk,  July  80, 1895. 

One  of  the  many  fine  improvements  here  has 
been  the  construction  of  two  huge  reservoirs 
near  the  summit  of  Sky-top,  at  a  cost  of  sev¬ 
eral  thousand  dollars.  They  will  hold  about 
a  million  gallons,  and  the  larger  one  affords 
quite  a  sail  with  a  pleasure  boat.  Around  the 
borders  of  the  reservoirs  are  summer-houses, 
and  the  surface  of  the  water  is  decorated  with 
many  varieties  of  aquatic  lillies  and  the 
Egyptian  lotus.  The  purpose  of  these  res¬ 
ervoirs — which  are  supplied  by  steam-engines 
from  the  Lake — is  not  merely  ornamental. 
They  drive  the  elevator  at  the  hotel,  refresh 
the  extensive  garden  in  times  of  drought,  and 
could  deluge  the  hotel  with  water  in  case  of 
fire.  The  views  of  the  Catskills  from  the 
parapet  of  these  immense  irrigators  are  very 
grand  ;  the  eye  takes  in  a  magnificent  sweep 
from  the  “Overlook  Mountain”  and  “Hunter” 
clear  round  to  the  far-away  hill  tops  of  Sus¬ 
sex  County,  New  Jersey. 

Last  evening  the  parlor  was  crowded  to  lis¬ 
ten  to  Mr.  Frissell  and  his  corps  of  singers 
from  Hampton  Institute  in  Virginia.  The 
negroes  sang,  and  a  young  Indian  spoke,  and 
then  came  spirited  addresses  by  Miss  Dawson, 
a  half-breed  teacher  of  the  Indians,  and  by 
Miss  Annie  Beecher  Scoville  (a  grand-daugh¬ 
ter  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher),  who  is  also  a 
teacher  at  the  Institute.  The  most  instruc¬ 
tive  part  of  the  entertainment  was  a  series  of 
stereopticon  views  of  Hampton,  with  pictures 
of  squalid  negro  cabins  as  they  existed  “befo’ 
de  wa’,”  and  of  tidy  cottages  built  by  the 
Freedmen  since  the  war  brought  them  emanci¬ 
pation.  When  there  appeared  on  the  canvas 
the  face  of  the  heroic  General  Armstrong, 
there  was  an  outburst  of  applause:  next  to 
Lincoln,  he  is  the  greatest  benefactor  of  the 
negro  race  on  this  continent.  A  Hampton 
student  put  it  very  happily  when  he  said  that 
“Lincoln  set  us  free  and  Armstrong  has  made 
us  tree."  Hampton  Institute  is  the  pioneer 
and  progenitor  of  Tuskegee  and  Sleight  and 
Biddle  and  Spelman  and  Livingstone  and  all 
the  other  institutions  for  training  the  colored 
people  to  self-support  and  Christian  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Measured  by  its  wide  influence  in  a 
whole  race  of  seven  or  eight  millions,  that 
great  school  which  Armstrong  founded  is 
more  than  the  peer  of  either  Harvard,  or 
Yale,  or  Princeton.  Since  Armstrong’s  death, 
the  institution  goes  on  prosperously  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  Frissell.  Some  lover  of 
the  negro  ought  to  erect  a  statue  of  Arm¬ 
strong  in  the  grounds  of  Hampton,  that  com¬ 
ing  generations  of  students  might  see  the  no¬ 
ble  face  of  their  benefactor.  After  the  enter¬ 
tainment  last  evening  the  guests  of  the  hotel 
“shelled  out”  a  generous  donation  of  over 
$1,500  for  the  “Institute.” 

Ministers  multiply  up  here.  We  have  Pro¬ 
fessor  Robinson  of  our  Allegheny  Theological 
Seminary,  and  the  Rev.  W.  Wallace  Atterbury 
of  the  “Sabbath  Committee,”  and  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hector  Hale  of  Troy,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kendig,  an  Episcopal  brother.  While  Friend 
Smiley  has  an  “Evangelical  Alliance”  under 
his  capacious  root,  yet  somehow  the  Presby¬ 
terian  element  seems  to  have  a  numerical  pre¬ 
ponderance. 

In  the  talk  on  the  piazzas  and  in  the  par¬ 
lors,  the  late  political  cyclone  in  Great  Britain 
has  a  prominent  place.  If  the  clear  head  and 
mighty  arm  of  Gladstone  had  been  in  control, 
there  would  probably  have  been  no  dissolution 
of  Pjarliament.  Roseberry  is  brilliant  and  cul¬ 
tured  and  rich  and  eloquent;  but  a  man  who 


leads  a  race-horse  from  the  winning  post  at 
the  “Derby”  is  not  the  man  to  lead  the  solid 
Nonconformists,  who  constitute  the  backbone 
of  the  Liberal  party.  The  administration  of 
Roseberry  was  such  a  failure  that  the  Tories 
had  nothing  to  do  but  shout  the  word,  “Turn 
’em  out  I”  ;  and  turned  out  the  Liberals  have 
been  with  a  vengeance.  But  in  the  wild  wreck 
many  admirable  and  desirable  reforms  have 
been  submerged.  The  Church  of  England  has 
massed  its  forces  to  defeat  Welsh  disestab¬ 
lishment  for  a  long  while  to  come.  The  whole 
liquor  interest  of  the  kingdom  combined  to 
crush  the  Roseberry  ministry,  because  it  had 
attempted  the  hard  job  of  “Local  Option,” 
and  the  temperance  movement  has  got  a 
lamentable  back  set.  The  gallant  Sir  Wilfred 
Lawson  has  got  in  by  a  reduced  majority,  and 
so  has  the  eloquent  Mr.  Asquith  and  a  few 
other  champions  of  the  “Local  Veto”;  several 
others,  like  W.  S.  Caine,  have  been  defeated. 
Many  of  the  “Labor  party”  either  desisted 
from  voting,  or  helped  to  swell  the  Tory  tri¬ 
umph.  John  Bull  will  now  have  a  half  dozen 
years  of  Toryism  trying  to  sit  on  the  safety- 
valve  and  holding  down  the  democratic  steam 
that  has  been  engendered  by  the  extension  of 
suffrage.  Irish  Home  Rule,  as  Gladstone 
wanted  it,  is  postponed  indefinitely ;  and 
Salisbury’s  statesmanship  will  be  taxed  for 
devices  to  keep  “Paddy”  from  using  his  shilla- 
leigh.  No  one  need  envy  Salisbury  and  Bal¬ 
four  the  tasks  before  them.  To  adapt  a  wise 
and  successful  Tory  policy  to  the  present 
democratized  kingdom  of  Britain,  will  be  what 
Lincoln  used  to  call  “a  big  job.”  At  present, 
the  prospect  is  like  yonder  Catskills,  misty 
and  lowering. 


MRS.  GEORGE  A.  PAULL. 

By  J.  B.  MUler,  B.D. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  George  A.  Pauli  has 
brought  sadness  to  thousands  of  hearts. 
Dying  abroad,  too,  when  full  of  hope  that  her 
journey  over  the  sea  and  amid  the  scenes  of 
the  Old  World  would  confirm  her  recovery  and 
prepare  her  for  resuming  full  work  in  the 
autumn,  adds  to  the  pathetic  sadness  of  the 
news. 

For  a  number  of  years  Mrs.  Pauli’s  name 
has  been  growing  in  familiarity  among  the 
readers  of  the  religious  papers  of  the  country. 
At  first  it  was  “Minnie  E.  Kenney,”  and  later 
Mrs.  George  A.  Pauli.  Her  industry  was 
prodigious.  When  Mr.  Pauli  was  pastor  at 
Delaware  City,  Mrs.  Pauli  was  intensely  active 
in  church  work.  The  people  of  that  parish 
will  never  forget  the  way  she  wrought  among 
them.  At  the  same  time  she  was  driving  her 
pen  continually,  writing  article  after  article 
for  the  religious  papers,  and  also  preparing 
several  books,  into  which  she  put  much  of 
the  best  results  of  her  own  experience  in 
church  work. 

Her  articles  in  the  papers  attracted  attention 
and  created  a  demand  for  her  work  in  other 
papers,  until  it  became  common  to  see  articles 
and  stories  written  by  her  in  almost  all  the 
religious  weeklies.  She  has  written  many 
choice  pieces  of  verse,  whose  tender  lines 
have  warmed  hearts  and  inspired  better 
thoughts  in  many  lives.  Sbe  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  books,  all  of  which  are  ex¬ 
cellent,  some  of  which  are  widely  known. 

Her  little  books  which  deal  with  childhood 
and  child-life  are  perhaps  the  ones  which  have 
touched  most  hearts  and  left  the  deepest  im¬ 
pression  on  readers.  It  was  of  one  of  these 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  wrote  so  pleasantly  some 
time  since.  Those  who  know  the  story  of 
Mrs.  Pauli’s  sorrow,  when  for  three  years  she 
/  and  her  husband  watched  so  tenderly  over 
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their  sick  child,  taking  it  everywhere  and  do¬ 
ing  everything  that  could  be  done,  in  the  hope 
of  saving  its  life,  at  last  seeing  it  sink  away 
in  death,  can  understand  something  of  the 
way  she  learned  to  write  those  wonderful  little 
books.  She  learned  in  love  and  pain  and  an¬ 
guish  what  she  afterwards  wrote  out  of  her 
own  very  heart  in  lines  of  strength  and  beauty. 

Visitors  at  Dr.  Strong’s  in  Saratoga  last  year 
will  always  remember  Mrs.  Pauli,  who  for 
many  months  was  an  inmate  of  that  hospitable 
house.  She  was  rarely  at  the  table,  or  even 
down-stairs,  being  too  feeble  to  endure  the 
excitement  of  company,  but  every  one  in  the 
house  knew  her.  Sunshine  seemed  to  stream 
from  her  room,  flooding  all  the  house  Her 
cheerfulness  was  wonderful.  She  never  com¬ 
plained.  Her  face  always  wore  the  smile  which 
was  its  distinguishing  feature.  Those  who 
frequented  the  sun -parlor  met  her  and  soon 
became  acquainted  with  her.  Many  of  the 
guests  went  to  her  room,  not  so  much  to  carry 
cheer  to  an  invalid,  a  shut-in.  as  to  receive 
the  benediction  of  her  hearty  gladness  for 
themselves.  Never  was  patient  less  care  to 
physicians  or  less  an  exciter  of  painful  sympa¬ 
thy  in  others ;  she  knew  the  secret  of  the 
peace  of  Christ,  and  that  peace  shone  from 
her  face  in  a  light  that  was  heavenly. 

Though  supposed  to  be  broken  down  and 
compelled  to  take  absolute  rest,  it  was  not 
long  before  she  began  to  use  her  pen,  in  little 
fragments  of  work  at  first,  then  in  increasing 
amount,  until  she  was  soon  sending  out  from 
that  little  room  “  above  the  trees”  enough  mat¬ 
ter  for  the  papers  to  astonish  any  ordinary 
writer  at  his  best. 

Her  journey  abroad  with  The  Evangelist 
Musical  Party  gave  great  promise  of  benefit. 
Mrs.  Pauli  had  her  plans  and  engagements  for 
literary  and  editorial  work  in  the  autumn,  and 
it  was  her  eager  desire  to  be  strong  and  able 
to  take  it  up.  Letters  received  after  the  party 
landed  were  full  of  hope.  “I  have  been  won¬ 
derfully  benefltted  by  the  voyage,”  she  wrote. 
Then  the  next  word  was  the  cable  message 
that  told  us  of  her  death. 

I  write  with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss. 
As  an  editor,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  one  of 
Mrs.  Pauli’s  earliest  friends  when  she  began 
to  write.  I  edited  several  of  her  earlier  books. 
She  was  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  me  for 
counsel  about  her  literary  work,  and  with 
questions  concerning  which  she  desired  to 
confer.  I  knew  much  of  the  story  of  her 
inner  life,  her  spiritual  struggles  and  aspira¬ 
tions.  Rarely  have  I  seen  a  life  in  which  the 
growth  of  the  indwelling  Christ  was  more 
marked.  Her  faith  was  like  that  of  the  shin¬ 
ing  light,  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day. 

To  Mr.  Pauli  in  his  bereavement  and  sorrow 
the  sympathy  of  thousands  of  hearts  will  go  in 
these  sad  days.  The  church  at  Bloomfield  of 
which  he  is  the  beloved  pastor,  will  share  with 
him  in  his  grief  and  sense  of  loss.  Mrs. 
Pauli’s  name  will  long  be  enshrined  in  the 
parish  in  which  she  has  been  such  an  inspira¬ 
tion.  In  my  last  letter  from  her  before  sail¬ 
ing,  she  spoke  of  her  eager  desire  to  be  strong 
that  she  might  take  up  her  share  of  the  church 
work  in  the  autumn.  But  her  work  is  done, 
save  as  what  she  has  only  begun  will  never 
be  done.  The  influence  of  that  life  will  stay 
in  the  home,  in  the  parish,  among  her  friends, 
and  wherever  in  all  this  broad  land  her  words 
have  gone.  God  never  takes  back  His  gifts. 
The  blessings  she  has  scattered  like  seeds  will 
stay  forever  in  this  world. 

Philadelphia,  Angust  1, 1895. 


The  Board  of  Home  Missions  has  removed  to 
the  new  Mission  Building,  156  Fifth  Avenue, 
corner  of  Twentieth  Street.  The  new  address 
is  Box  L. ,  Station  O. ,  New  York  City. 


A  WHIFF  FROM  MACKINAC  ISLAND. 

Bv  Prof.  E.  D.  Morris.  D.D. 

One  cannot  fail  to  enjoy  the  change  from  the 
torrid  heats  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  ranging  from 
day  to  day  among  the  nineties,  to  this  de¬ 
lightful  spot  where  the  thermometer  stands 
each  morning  at  60  deg.  or  below,  and  has 
risen  no  day  at  noon,  during  the  last  fortnight, 
above  70  deg.  Situated,  as  this  little  island 
is,  at  the  confluence  of  three  great  lakes,  and 
far  enough  from  the  mainland  to  escape  its 
occasional  heat  terms,  it  is  properly  celebrated 
as  one  of  the  most  advantageous  places  for  rest 
and  recuperation  on  the  continent.  What 
Pere  Marquette  said  of  it  more  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago,  is  just  as  true  now:  “This  is 
the  central  point  between  the  three  great 
lakes  which  surround  it,  and  which  seem  in¬ 
cessantly  tossing  balls  at  each  other.  For  no 
sooner  has  the  wind  ceased  blowing  from 
Lake  Michigan,  than  Lake  Huron  hurls  back 
the  gale  it  has  received,  and  Lake  Superior,  in 
its  turn,  sends  forth  its  blasts  from  another 
quarter,  and  thus  the  game  is  played  from 
one  to  the  other ;  and  as  these  lakes  are  of 
vast  extent,  the  winds  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  boisterous,  especially  during  the  autumn.  ” 
Doubtless  the  description  is  accurate  enough 
at  that  season,  but  the  experience  of  two  sum¬ 
mers  here  has  shown  me  how  gentle,  and  how 
stimulating  also,  these  lake  breezes  can  be, 
as,  like  good  nurses,  by  day  and  by  night  they 
soothe  both  body  and  mind  into  perfect  rest. 

The  name  of  Marquette  suggests  many 
things  besides  an  invigorating  atmosphere  and 
a  beautiful  island  set  like  a  gem  in  the  circlet 
of  these  blue  and  pure  waters.  The  history  of 
his  labors  and  privations,  during  his  long 
career  as  missionary  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  among  the  Indians  of  the  vast  North¬ 
west,  has  all  the  charm  of  a  novel.  His  jour- 
neyings  by  land  and  by  water  from  this  point, 
through  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  to  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  and  down  that  river  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Arkansas,  with  five  companions  and  but 
scanty  supplies  of  food,  seem  almost  incredi¬ 
ble.  His  labor  and  self-denial  and  consecra¬ 
tion,  in  the  discharge  of  his  sacred  commis¬ 
sion,  have  but  few  parallels  in  ecclesiastical 
history.  He  died  in  this  vicinity,  at  the  end 
of  one  of  his  explorations,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-eight,  and  his  remains  were  brought 
some  years  after  his  decease,  for  a  second 
burial,  to  St.  Ignace,  a  few  miles  away,  on 
the  main  shore,  which  place  was  the  chief 
base  of  his  missionary  operations.  He  was 
buried  beneath  the  rude  church  which  had 
been  erected  there  through  his  instrumental¬ 
ity,  and  his  remains  having  recently  been  dis¬ 
covered,  arrangements  are  just  now  making 
for  a  public  commemoration  at  that  point  of 
his  remarkable  personality  and  his  still  more 
remarkable  career. 

The  history  of  Protestant  missions  among 
the  Indians  on  this  island  and  in  the  region, 
carries  us  no  farther  back  than  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years  after  Marquette  died.  It  is  on  record 
that  in  1802  the  Rev.  David  Bacon  (father  of 
the  Rev.  Leonard  Bacon,  D.  D. ,  of  New 
Haven),  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  Con¬ 
necticut  Missionary  Society  to  labor  among 
the  Indian  tribes  in  what  was  then  the  North¬ 
west,  and  who  served  in  that  capacity  at  vari¬ 
ous  points  from  Sandusky  to  Detroit  and  be¬ 
yond,  preached  the  first  Protestant  sermon 
ever  heard  on  this  island.  Twenty-one  years 
later  (1823)  the  United  Missionary  Society— 
an  organization  afterwards  merged  in  the 
American  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign 
Missions — sent  out  the  Rev.  William  Montague 
Ferry  to  establish  a  school  and  mission  on  the 
island,  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians 
who  flocked  hither  in  great  numbers  usually, 
because  this  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  Fur  Company.  In  1825  the  Mission 


House,  which  has  been  for  fifty  years  a  hotel, 
and  whose  hospitalities  I  am  now  enjoying, 
was  erected  for  the  convenience  of  the  school, 
and  five  years  later  the  mission  church,  which 
is  still  standing.  The  dissolution  of  the  Fur 
Company,  and  the  deportation  to  the  farther 
West  of  various  Indian  tribes,  rendered  th® 
maintenance  of  the  mission  undesirable,  and 
in  1834  Mr.  Ferry,  who,  by  the  way,  was  the 
father  of  Senator  Ferry  of  Michigan  (born  in 
this  old  Mission  House),  removed  to  Grand 
Haven,  where  he  organized  a  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  where  he  labored  for  thirty  years, 
until  his  death.  The  mission  was  formally 
discontinued  in  1837. 

During  the  residence  of  Mr.  Ferry  on  the 
island  a  Presbyterian  church  was  organized 
in  connection  with  the  Presbytery  of  Detroit. 
The  records  of  that  Presbytery  show  that 
Henry  R.  Schoolcraft,  the  celebrated  writer 
and  authority  on  the  American  Indians,  once 
represented  this  Mackinac  church  as  an  elder. 
The  organization,  however,  declined  with  the 
mission,  and  soon  passed  out  of  existence,  the 
old  mission  church,  as  it  was  called,  remain¬ 
ing  as  a  memorial  of  its  existence.  For  many 
years,  until  recently,  this  venerable  edifice 
has  stood  on  the  historic  spot,  occasionally  oc¬ 
cupied  for  various  uses,  but  mainly  vacant  and 
desolate.  But  during  the  present  year,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Williams, 
editor  of  the  Mid-Continent,  who  has  a  beau¬ 
tiful  cottage  on  the  island,  the  old  church  has 
been  purchased,  and  as  far  as  possible  restored 
to  its  original  shape  and  condition.  I  had  the 
pleasure,  last  Sabbath,  of  attending,  as  one  of 
a  very  large  congregation,  the  first  service 
after  the  restoration.  A  very  interesting 
memorial  discourse,  comprising  the  history  of 
the  edifice  and  of  the  church  organization 
which  once  occupied  it,  was  delivered  by  Dr. 
Williams,  and  the  entire  service  was  one  of 
remarkable  interest.  The  old  church  is  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  held  as  a  mission  chapel,  specially 
for  the  benefit  of  summer  visitors  to  the 
island,  and  we  may  hope  that  it  will  stand  for 
many  a  generation  as  a  place  where  Protest¬ 
ants  of  every  name  may  unite  in  divine  wor¬ 
ship,  not  only  a  sacred  relic  of  the  past,  but 
also  a  prophetic  symbol  of  the  time  when  all 
who  love  the  Lord  shall  be  as  one  flock  under 
the  nurture  of  the  one  blessed  Shepherd. 

I  had  intended  to  write  of  the  other  mat¬ 
ters,  historical  and  social,  which  make  Mack¬ 
inac  Island  a  place  of  such  peculiar  interest. 
The  story  of  its  occupation  successively  by  the 
French,  the  English,  and  the  American  forces ; 
of  the  battles  fought  here,  and  of  the  old  and 
picturesque  fort,  still  occupied  by  a  small 
garrison;  of  the  inhabitants,  Indian,  French, 
and  English,  as  well  as  American,  would  fill  a 
volume.  But  this  missive  is  already  long,  and 
with  the  prospect  of  an  excursion  into  the 
Georgian  Bay  just  before  me,  I  find  it  easy 
to  pause  here. 

One  thought  is  often  in  my  mind  these  bright 
mid  summer  days,  which  I  may  venture 
in  closing  to  express,  and  one  dwelling  much, 
and  at  times  with  solicitude,  on  the  condition 
of  things  in  our  beloved  Church.  But  as  I  sit 
here,  in  sight  of  this  pleasant  inland  sea,  and 
invigorated  by  this  pure  air,  it  seems  to  me 
BO  easy  to  adjust  these  antagonisms,  to  har¬ 
monize  all  conflicts  of  opinion,  to  cherish  and 
express  the  brotherly  love  which  often  dwells 
in  all  hearts  alike,  to  waken  anew  the  Chris¬ 
tian  temper  that  effected  the  Reunion,  and  to 
join  hands  in  carrying  forward  the  enterprises 
and  the  honor  of  our  one  noble  Church— all 
this  seems  so  easy  and  so  natural,  that  I  won¬ 
der,  as  I  sit  here,  how  it  can  be  delayed  even 
for  a  day.  If  only  I  could  bring  all  contest¬ 
ants,  of  whatever  variety,  together  in  this 
beautiful  island,  and  get  them  to  sit  down  for 
peaceful  conference  on  ibis  old  porch,  and  to 
worship  in  company  on  some  calm  Sabbath, 
like  yesterday,  in  the  old  mission  church  near 
by,  I  feel  sure  that  we  could  devise  some  way 
by  which  all  controversies  would  be  healed, 
and  a  blessed  peace  prevail  again  throughout 
the  Church. 

July.  1895. 
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THE  HOOD  FIGHT  AT  SABATOGA. 

The  civic  reformation  of  1894  got  a  firm  grip 
last  fall  of  the  famous  old  watering  place.  A 
reform  mayor,  or  village  president,  was 
elected,  pledged  to  put  a  stop  to  public 
gambling  in  the  various  forms  which  have  been 
rampant  here.  The  program  has  been  carried 
out.  The  luxurious  gambling  bouse  of  John 
Morrissey  is  closed  and  silent.  The  races  have 
attracted  but  few  attendants,  partly  because 
of  unfavorable  weather,  but  chiefly  because 
the  opportunities  for  fleecing  the  unwary  have 
been  reduced  by  the  new  constitution  to  a 
minimum.  Little  care  the  devotees  of  the 
modem  race-course  for  the  improvement  and 
beauties  of  the  noble  animal.  What  they  com¬ 
monly  seek  is  the  chance,  or  fraudulent  cer¬ 
tainty,  of  making  the  dollars  trot  out  of  some 
other  fellow’s  pocket  into  their  own. 

The  leaders  of  the  reform  movement  have 
wisely  considered  that  legitimate  and  benefi¬ 
cent  attractions  would  be  needed  to  take  the 
place  of  those  that  were  only  evil  and  injuri¬ 
ous.  The  have  therefore  provided,  among 
other  things,  a  fine  course  of  morning  lectures 
in  the  Opera  House,  free  to  all  who  would 
apply  for  tickets.  Four  lectures  a  week  are  to 
be  given  for  five  weeks,  covering  the  height 
of  the  Saratoga  season.  Bishop  Newman 
opened  the  course  last  week  with  a  series  of 
four  grand  lectures  on  the  principal  religions 
of  the  world.  The  Opera  House  was  packed 
with  a  daily  audience,  which  listened  with 
delighted  attention  as  he  treated  of  Buddhism, 
Brahmanism,  Confucianism,  and  Christianity. 
It  was  a  rare  audience,  gathered  largely  from 
the  professional  classes  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Distinguished  speakers  are  to 
follow  on  Ethnology,  Literary  Miscellany,  the 
Glacial  Periods,  and  Christian  Sociology. 
Two  series  are  to  be  illustrated  by  the  stere- 
opticon.  The  people  of  Saratoga  deserve  great 
credit  for  their  liberality  in  furnishing  such  a 
means  of  daily  entertainment  and  instruction 
freely  offered  to  all  visitors.  It  is  believed 
that  in  coming  years  the  project  will  be  ex 
panded  and  provide  a  strong  inducement  for 
the  intelligent  public  to  visit  this  charming 
health  resort.  The  civic  reformers  of  this 
town  have  showed  courage  and  faith  in  reso¬ 
lutely  cutting  off  the  evil  sources  of  income 
and  are  proving  by  their  works  that  they  in¬ 
tend  to  stand  by  their  guns  and  so  indicate 
their  faith  in  God  and  good.  They  deserve 
the  support  of  the  American  travelling  public 
in  what  is  really  a  heroic  effort  to  cleanse  the 
moral  and  social  conditions  of  their  beautiful 
town. 

The  lecture  campaign  was  preceded  by  well- 
timed  and  well-planned  services  on  the  Sab¬ 
bath.  The  Saratoga  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  was  to  celebrate  its  anniversary  on 
that  day.  It  secured  Mr.  Moody  and  his  musi¬ 
cal  assistants.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jacobs,  for  four 
evangelistic  meetings  to  mark  with  blessing 
the  current  birthday  of  the  Association.  Mr. 
Moody  has  seldom  done  better  work.  The 
large  Convention  Hall,  which  holds  nearly  six 
thousand,  was  filled  with  great  audiences, 
which  must  have  carried  away  deep  impres¬ 
sions  from  the  pungent  addresses  of  the  ear 
nest  evangelist.  He  threw  his  whole  strength 
into  warnings  and  appeals  touching  the  preva¬ 
lent  evils  of  the  day,  and  poured  out  his  heart 
in  loving  invitations  to  the  Christ  who  died 
for  all.  In  the  morning  Bishop  Newman 
preached,  by  request,  in  the  large  Methodist 
church,  and  to  a  crowded  congregation,  a 
powerful  sermon  on  the  Beneficence  of  Law. 
He  showed  that  by  the  penalties  attached  to 
all  the  laws  of  the  universe  God  in  faithful 
kindness  makes  it  hard  for  the  transgressor  of 
law,  and  then  made  telling  applications  of  the 
subject  to  the  local  evils  against  which  the 
better  part  of  the  community  is  waging  war. 


There  is  need  of  sympathy,  prayer,  and  help, 
that  this  noble  fight  may  be  carried  to  a  vic¬ 
torious  issue.  Many  are  faint-hearted  and 
would  compromise  or  return  back  to  Egypt. 
But,  if  in  New  York,  Saratoga,  Buffalo, 
Chicago,  and  all  our  strategic  centers  of 
municipal  life,  the  soldiers  of  reform  stand 
firm  and  true,  the  dawn  of  the  better  day  for 
our  country,  which  has  already  gladdened 
every  intelligent  patriot,  will  brighten  and 
broaden  till  the  coming  century  greets  a  new¬ 
born  America.  J.  H.  E. 

Saratoga,  Angnst  6. 

THE  HORRIBLES. 

Bt  Francis  A.  Horton,  D.D. 

Wherein  lies  the  wondrous  fascination  of  the 
horrible?  The  fact  is  indisputable,  the  philos¬ 
ophy  is  open  to  remark.  Thus  at  Munich, 
when  informed  that  every  person,  high  or  low 
who  dies,  is  bylaw  exposed  to  the  public  view 
for  a  few  days  in  a  morgue,  and  that  electri¬ 
cal  appliances  are  used  to  test  the  fact  of 
death,  it  became  one  of  the  places  that  could 
not  be  passed  by.  The  vision  haunts  us  still, 
of  babies  a  few  days  old,  of  youth,  of  men,  in 
ordinary  garb,  in  more  pretentious  raiment, 
in  princely  clothing,  with  decorations  on  the 
breast,  all  laid  out  amid  banks  of  flowers  and 
green  plants,  dressed  as  for  the  street,  but 
with  no  hat  upon  the  head,  the  eyes  open  to 
show  their  color,  with  rows  of  lighted  candles 
about  them.  These  visions  may  pass  away  by- 
and-bye,  perhaps  we  should  not  grieve  over 
such  loss. 

So,  also,  in  this  old  city  of  Nuremburg, 
whose  history  runs  so  far  into  the  dark  ages 
as  to  make  her  personally  a  witness  of  all  of  the 
deeds  of  horror  that  stain  the  pages  of  medie¬ 
val  and  modern  times ;  the  horrible  is  a  prime 
attraction.  One  cannot  miss  it  and  do  justice 
to  himself.  One  cannot  take  it  in  without 
feeling  uncomfortable  for  a  long  time  after. 
Here  is  the  burg  with  the  five-cornered  tower, 
the  nucleus  from  which  the  city  grew  outwards 
to  its  present  proportions.  Within  those  pro 
portions  all  the  horrible  and  cruel  instruments 
that  are  now  collected  in  that  tower  were 
actually  used.  It  seems  incredible.  Here 
among  the  milder  articles  are  the  pillory  and 
the  whipping  post,  the  wooden  collar  to  unite 
a  quarrelling  man  and  wife,  with  a  single  plate 
and  spoon  attached  for  them  both  to  use  until 
they  became  good  friends  again ;  the  hideous 
mask  for  the  woman  who  beat  her  husband, 
and  the  big  wooden  dress  for  the  man  who 
beat  his  wife,  as  well  as  for  other  delinquents; 
the  cage  into  which  the  baker  was  put  when 
his  bread  was  short  in  weight,  to  be  ducked 
repeatedly  to  enforce  honesty  ;  the  straw  crown 
for  the  fallen  woman,  but  as  usual,  nothing 
for  the  man  by  whom  ;  the  musical  instrument 
for  the  performers  who  played  badly,  which 
pinched  and  tortured  his  fingers  (’twere  no 
bad  thing,  perhaps,  but  stay)  with  many  other 
such  virtue  compelling  devices.  Advancing 
to  more  gruesome  matters  here  is  a  Spanish 
ass,  a  lofty  plank  of  hard  wood,  bevelled  down 
at  the  upper  edge  to  severe  sharpness,  on 
which  the  unwilling  or  ignorant  witness  was 
seated  aside,  with  a  heavy  weight  on  each 
foot,  until  he  would  testify  or  confess.  Here 
I  are  fifteen  pairs  of  thumbscrews,  single  and 
double,  indicating  quite  a  demand ;  four  pairs 
of  foot  compressers,  and  two  of  hand  squeez¬ 
ers.  Here  is  a  lovely  high-back  arm-chair, 
with  over  two  thousand  sharp-pointed  wood 
nails  projecting,  into  which  the  subject  was 
placed  naked,  and  lest  he  should  sit  lightly  and 
ease  his  pain,  a  compressor  was  screwed  down 
over  his  breast,  one  over  each  arm,  and  one 
over  both  his  legs  in  front,  so  that  the  embrace 
was  close,  or  in  the  common  hackneyed 
phrase,  he  was  in  intimate  touch  with  it  at 
every  point.  A  man  might  be  supposed  to 
I  make  a  noise  under  such  treatment,  and  here 


bang  a  pair  of  gags  to  cause  him  to  desist, 
larger  than  an  egg,  made  of  iron,  which  open 
and  receive  the  tongue,  and  besides  that,  fill 
up  the  mouth,  or,  more  effectually  still,  here 
is  the  knife  for  cutting  off  the  tongue,  and 
here  the  forceps  for  pulling  it  out,  and  beside 
it  a  playful  instrument  for  taking  out  the 
eye,  and  a  vicious  set  of  steel  hooks  for  tear¬ 
ing  off  a  woman’s  breast.  Here  is  a  whole 
row  of  swords,  long,  straight,  heavy,  double- 
edged,  business-like  weapons  that  have  seen 
service  in  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  one 
of  them  having  an  authentic  record  of  be¬ 
heading  eight  hundred  persons  in  the  bands  of 
four  executioners.  Here  is  the  cradle,  some 
ten  feet  long,  some  five  feet  wide,  and  four 
feet  deep,  coming  down  at  the  bottom  to  a 
width  of  one  foot,  the  entire  inner  surface 
lined  with  sharp-pointed  blocks  of  hard  wood 
an  inch  and  a  half  high  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  square,  and  the  whole  resting  on  rock  ¬ 
ers  into  which  a  naked  man  or  woman  being 
placed  and  rocked  violently  for  the  time  pre 
scribed  in  the  judgment  of  the  court,  would 
in  many  cases  be  put  into  the  sleep  that 
waketh  not.  Here  beside  it  is  the  rack  with 
the  iron  hook  at  the  foot  and  terrible  wheel  at 
the  head,  with  sharp-pointed  roller  under  the 
back.  Here  is  the  wheel,  a  devilish  construc¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  a  bed  of  sharp-edged  strips 
of  hard  wood,  running  crosswise,  a  few 
inches  apart,  upon  which  the  victim  was 
stretched  lengthwise  where  a  heavy  wheel, 
armed  with  a  sharp,  heavy,  iron  blade  in  the 
rim,  was  rolled  against  the  tense  body  with 
force  between  each  two  of  the  crosswise  strips, 
thus  breaking  every  bone  into  small  pieces. 

But  if  time  and  space  and  patience  fail  in 
speaking  of  a  few  of  the  many  horribles  here 
collected,  each  having  its  own  claim  to  special 
diabolic  ingenuity,  what  shall  we  say  of  the 
time,  the  thought,  the  state  of  mind  neces¬ 
sary  to  their  production  and  use? 

“Would  you  like  to  see  the  Iron  Maiden?” 
says  the  lady  in  charge.  Of  course  we  would, 
the  fascination  of  the  horrible  has  us  under 
its  power.  There  she  stands,  often  described, 
but  never  realized  in  her  grim  hideousness 
until  seen.  She  stands  higher  than  the  aver¬ 
age  man,  cold  as  iron  can  be,  in  three  parte, 
back  and  two  wings  forming  the  front.  She 
opens  her  wing  arms,  the  iron  is  seen  to  be 
four  inches  thick  and  solid,  and  then  her  in¬ 
ternal  horror  appears.  Two  great  spikes  eight 
inches  long  are  placed  to  pierce  the  eyes,  oth¬ 
ers  are  placed  where  they  must  find  the  vital 
parts.  The  victim  is  received,  the  arm  wings 
close,  but  not  rapidly,  for  torture  to  be  de¬ 
licious  must  be  slow.  A  lever  attached  to  an 
upright  beam  slowly  squeezes  the  arms  to¬ 
gether,  and  at  last  the  work  is  done.  She 
opens  her  arms,  a  hole  in  the  floor  at  her  feet, 
closed  by  a  trap  door,  is  sprung,  and  the  body 
falls  below  and  is  gone  forever.  This  is  not 
all.  Here  is  the  bed  where  the  victim  sleeps 
the  night  before  execution,  two  boles  through 
a  heavy  partition  for  his  hands,  two  lower 
down  for  his  feet,  and  thus  suspended  he 
passes  his  last  night  in  agony.  Well  may  the 
legend  on  the  wall  in  the  dark  room  read : 
“Atris  patratis  sunt  atra  tbeatra  parata,” 
which  being  freely  translated  means,  “For 
dark  deeds  dark  theatres  are  prepared.  ”  They 
meant  it  for  the  victim ;  we  see  in  it  the  doom 
of  the  perpetrators. 

The  reason  why  we  are  drawn  so  powerfully 
to  such  objects  most  probably  is  founded  in 
our  feeling  of  common  sympathy,  in  our 
transference  from  others  to  ourselves  of  the 
agony  and  despair  of  the  ordeal.  We  came  away 
sad  to  think  how  human  beings  have  suffered, 
and  profoundly  grateful  that  such  appliances, 
by  the  working  out  of  the  Christ  life  and  the 
Christ  thought  among  men,  have  been  rele¬ 
gated  to  museums  where  they  excite  the  won¬ 
der  and  horror  of  the  beholder. 

Kcbkxburo,  Gbruaitt. 
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THE  HEM  OF  HIS  GARMENT. 

What  beanty  lies  around  ns 
That  we  never  half  take  in  I 
The  splendor  of  the  sunset, 

With  all  its  wondrous  sheen; 

The  sweet,  reflected  glory 
Of  the  moonlight,  calm  and  still. 

Bathing  in  silver  radiance 
Elach  mountain,  vale  and  hill. 

The  ever  charging  beanty 
Of  the  wide,  mysterious  sea: 

Its  wild  waves  grandly  telling 
The  love  of  Ood  so  free; 

And  the  grasses,  lowly  bending. 

Each  wlld-flower,  fair  and  sweet. 

Seem  like  the  “  hem  of  His  garment," 

Rich  draperies  round  His  feet. 

And  we  see  this  beauty  daily. 

And  do  not  understand 
'Tis  the  inflnite  thought  of  our  Father, 

And  all  the  gift  of  His  hand: 

Lord,  give  ns  heavenly  insight 
To  read  this  book  of  Thine, 

Which  Thou  hast  so  Illumined 
With  light  and  love  divine ! 

Maky  Bentley. 


VIEWS  FROM  A  OFNEVA  MANSE. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  A  HAPPY  VACATION. 

The  manse  has  been  closed  for  several  weeks 
while  its  residents  are  far  away  undergoing 
repairs.  And  now  as  we  turn  our  faces  to 
wards  it  again,  I  am  led  to  execute  the  resolu¬ 
tion  formed  every  week  since  a  happy  vacation 
began.  It  seems  like  a  friendly  service  to 
make  one’s  friends  sharers  in  the  pleasures 
and  recreation  which  a  good  providenOe  and 
an  indulgent  congregation  allow  him  to  enjoy. 

As  soon  as  vacation  began,  we  turned  our 
faces  towards  the  quaint  and  homelike  inn, 
known  as  “Mountain  Rest”  by  its  guests,  but 
by  the  jocular  young  people  of  the  Mohonk 
House  nicknamed  “Heavenly  Rest.  ”  Of  course, 
this  is  due  to  the  high  character  of  some  of  the 
guests.  Having  enjoyed  last  year  the  hos¬ 
pitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Irving  Goddard,  with 
all  the  privileges  of  Mohonk,  we  could  not 
resist  the  magnetic  attraction  of  this  unique 
summer  home  this  year.  The  fascinations  of 
the  place  grow  upon  us.  We  are  only  a  little 
less  enthusiastic  than  the  old  habitues  of  Mo¬ 
honk,  and  that  is  because  our  fever  has  only 
begun ;  it  is  in  its  first  stages.  For  several 
weeks  last  spring,  the  choice  lay  between 
Mohonk  and  Europe,  and  we  chose  Mohonk  I 
And  after  five  weeks’  trial,  we  are  not  sorry. 
If  the  friendly  reader  inquires  why  this  par¬ 
tiality,  it  may  be  in  order  to  catalogue  a  few 
of  the  reasons.  Here  we  are  surrounded  by 
most  picturesque  scenery  of  hills  and  valleys, 
with  the  Catskill  Mountains  in  the  distance, 
all  of  which  is  accessible  by  means  of  perfect 
roads  and  excellent  teams.  Mr.  Smiley  has 
constructed  thirty  miles  of  road  on  his  great 
mountain  estate ;  and  these  roads  are  a  suc¬ 
cession  of  curves,  and  almost  every  curve 
affords  a  revelation  of  beauty  to  the  lover  of 
nature.  The  numerous  carriages  and  wagons 
have  been  brought  to  the  perfection  of  com¬ 
fort,  drawn  by  first-class  horses  and  driven  by 
expert  and  polite  drivers.  Besides,  the  man¬ 
agement  of  the  two  houses  (Lake  House  and 
Mountain  Rest)  is  unexceptional,  affording 
Christian  summer  homes  and  bringing  to¬ 
gether  the  choicest  people.  Hence,  if  you 
wish  to  be  introduced  to  nature  by  a  lover, 
who  is  a  landscape  artist,  you  may  be  grati¬ 
fied  to  the  point  of  rapture.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  you  seek  the  culture  of  the  best  of 
American  society,  you  will  find  it  here  in  all 
its  charm  and  excellence. 

The  only  way  I  can  account  for  the  homo- 
geniety  and  happiness  of  the  hundreds  of 

uests  who  tarry  here  during  the  summer,  is 
because  of  the  Christian  atmosphere  which 


uniformly  pervades  the  place ;  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  generated  by  the  daily  morning  pray¬ 
ers  held  in  the  parlors,  the  Sabbath  services, 
and  other  similar  means. 

The  Sabbath  services  are  a  great  treat,  es¬ 
pecially  to  a  man  who  is  unable  to  listen  to 
the  best  preaching  during  the  year.  This 
vacation  I  have  been  a  bearer  of  the  Word  as 
interpreted  by  Dr.  Hector  Hall  of  Troy,  Dr. 
Marvin  R.  Vincent  of  Union  Seminary,  Dr. 
Henry  M.  Booth  of  Auburn  Seminary,  Dr. 
Theodore  L.  Cuyler  of  the  whole  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  others.  And  if  I  haven’t  learned 
something  about  preaching  the  Gospel,  it  is 
because  I  am  a  dull  scholar! 

A  few  days  ago  I  took  a  trip  of  investigation 
to  Mount  Meenagha,  near  Ellenville  in  the 
Shawangunk  Range,  twenty  miles  from  Mo¬ 
honk.  The  handsome  house  is  on  the  west¬ 
ern  slope,  fifteen  hundred  feet  above  sea  level. 
It  overlooks  the  enterprising  town  of  Ellen¬ 
ville,  tho  lovely  valley  with  a  winding  canal, 
and  high  mountains  to  the  rrest.  I  found 
Mr.  N.  E.  Terwilliger,  the  proprietor,  a  man 
after  Mr.  Smiley’s  own  heart,  a  most  courte¬ 
ous  and  attentive  host,  unceasingly  studying 
the  comfort  and  pleasures  of  his  houseful  of 
guests.  The  features  which  characterize  the 
management  of  Mohonk  are  visible  here.  It 
is  another  Christian  home.  It  possesses  some 
natural  beauties  which  I  did  not  discover  at 
the  larger  place.  After  two  days  spent  there, 
I  left,  regretting  that  I  could  not  prolong  it  to 
two  weeks.  It  is  altogether  a  delightful  spot, 
and  J  hope  to  return  to  it  again. 

And  now  we  have  made  the  first  stage  of 
our  homeward  journey,  and  find  ourselves  at 
Unadilla,  the  guests  of  “The  Ontio,”  presided 
over  by  the  most  genial  host,  Mr.  Albert  A. 
LeRoy.  When  it  is  said  that  for  twenty  one 
years  Mr.  LeRoy  was  the  manager  or  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Mohonk  House  it  seems  to  me 
that  a  whole  volume  is  contained  in  the  state¬ 
ment.  It  can  be  strengthened  only  by  saying 
that  many  “old  Mohonkers”  have  followed 
him  to  this  new  and  perfectly  appointed  home. 
And  if  a  better  host  can  be  found,  I  trust  the 
reader  will  let  us  know  where  he  is.  And  his 
spirit  of  cheery  and  ready  helpfulness  is 
diffused  throughout  the  establishment.  Noth¬ 
ing  you  can  ask  or  suggest  is  too  much  trou¬ 
ble.  He  has  preached  me  a  sermon  and  taught 
me  a  lesson ;  and  I  go  home  wishing  I  might 
do  my  work  as  graciously  and  successfully  as 
he  does  his.  The  Ontio  is  situated  on  the  side 
of  a  mountain,  overlooking  the  Susquehanna 
River  and  the  village  of  Unadilla.  And  as 
for  Unadilla,  it  is  praised  as  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  places  in  the  Empire  State.  The 
hotel  is  full,  and  that  is  saying  a  great  deal  in 
a  summer  where  the  majority  of  resorts  have 
but  few  guests.  This  afternoon  we  enjoyed  a 
ride  of  nearly  twenty-four  miles,  through  the 
Unadilla  River  Valley,  Sidney,  and  other 
villages,  and  it  is  so  full  of  charm  and  pas¬ 
toral  beauty  that  I  can  never  forget  it.  If  you 
have  the  opportunity,  be  sure  to  test  it. 

Before  I  close  this  letter,  allow  me  to  ex¬ 
press  my  delight  that  there  are  springing  up 
in  our  land  such  summer  homes  as  Mohonk, 
Meenangha,  and  Ontio  at  Unadilla,  presided 
over  by  Christian  gentlemen,  who  evidently 
regard  themselves  as  stewards,  and  whom  I 
look  upon  as  God’s  ministers,  dispensing  hos¬ 
pitality  in  God’s  beautiful  places,  and  prepar¬ 
ing  us,  their  guests,  for  our  year’s  work.  May 
God  bless  and  prosper  them  I  And  may  their 
tribe  increase !  N.  B.  R. 


A  worthy  Presbyterian  fitting  school  is  the 
West  Jersey  Academy  at  Bridgeton,  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  That  every  one  of  this  year’s  graduates 
entered  college  without  conditions  speaks  well 
for  the  character  of  the  instruction  given 
there. 


THE  MONONA  LAKE  ASSEMBLY. 

The  Monona  Lake  Assembly  at  Lakeside,  a 
mile  south  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  began  July 
28rd,  and  closed  August  2nd.  The  weather 
was  pleasant  and  comfortable,  with  little  or 
no  wind  or  rain,  and  the  nights  were  cold 
enough  for  camp  fires  and  plenty  of  blankets 
and  wonderful  sleeping.  To-day  the  snowy 
canvas  of  five  hundred  tents  is  removed,  the 
fiag  run  down,  and  the  great  multitude  of  de¬ 
lighted  guests  are  returning  homeward  by 
train,  wagon,  or  wheel.  The  managers  think 
that  this  has  been  their  most  successful  sea" 
son.  The  attendance  on  some  days  reached 
seven  or  eight  thousand,  and  in  the  midst  of 
the  hard  times  they  have  found  that  the  good 
people  of  Wisconsin  are  ready  to  support  the 
Monona  Lake  Assembly  and  to  take  time  in 
their  busiest  season  to  attend  classes  and  lec¬ 
tures. 

About  2, '00  guests  greeted  Gen.  John  B. 
Gordon  on  July  24th,  and  listened  with  evi¬ 
dent  pleasure  to  his  graphic  “Lecture  on  the 
Last  Days  of  the  Confederacy.”  Senator  Vilas 
introduced  Gen.  Gordon,  and  said  he  was  a 
great  General,  leading  one  of  the  wings  of 
Lee’s  Army,  but  he  was  a  greater  statesman, 
leading  his  people  back  to  the  Union,  and  one 
of  the  greatest  orators  of  his  time.  Gen.  Gor¬ 
don  began  hie  lecture  by  calling  the  ex  army 
oflScers  and  veterans  in  blue  on  the  platform, 
“My  Comrades.”  This  was  greeted  with 
cheers.  He  also  apologized  for  appearing  in  a 
business  suit,  saying  be  had  lost  half  of  his 
baggage.  His  comrades  at  least  would  pardon 
the  blue  he  wore.  He  gave  a  vivid  and  realis¬ 
tic  account  of  the  exciting  days  of  1865  and 
the  dying  struggles  of  the  lost  cause.  Central 
Gordon  dined  with  Senator  Vilas  and  a  party 
of  friends  at  Madison,  which  included  Gen. 
Lucius  Fairchild,  ex-Govemor  of  Wisconsin, 
and  Commander  of  the  Loyal  Legion.  It  was 
a  notable  feast,  and  presented  the  spectacle  of 
the  Union  Commander  and  »the  Chief  of  the 
Southern  Confederate  Association  breaking 
bread  together  in  peace  and  happiness,  all 
which  showed  clearly  how  time  and  the  provi¬ 
dential  dealings  of  the  l.®.st  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  bad  blotted  out  the  bitterness  of  the  war. 

Dr.  Hamilton  Mabie’s  four  lectures  on  Liter¬ 
ature  during  the  first  week  drew  large  crowds 
of  people.  He  did  effective  service  for  the  As¬ 
sembly. 

Mrs.  Virginia  Terhune  gave  some  instructive 
talks  on  Palestine  and  the  Syrian  Women. 
Olivet  and  Calvary  was  the  theme  of  her  last 
lecture,  which  was  fine,  and  well  received. 

Sabbath  day  in  the  encampment  was  an  oc¬ 
casion  of  great  interest.  The  people  gathered 
near  the  platform  to  catch  the  words  of  the 
distinguished  preacher.  Dr.  Taliuage,  fully  an 
hour  in  advance  of  his  appearance.  Miss 
Weatherby  sang  a  solo.  “When  the  roll  is  called 
up  yonder.  I’ll  be  there  "  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dem- 
arest  of  Oshkosh  read  the  first  chapter  of  the 
Revelation.  Then  all  sang  the  hymn,  “There 
is  a  fountain  filled  with  blood,”  followed  with 
prayer  and  more  singing.  Dr.  W.  F.  Crafts 
gave  the  notices  and  announced  the  preacher, 
who  gave  out  Daniel  xi.  32,  “The  people  that 
do  know  their  God  shall  be  strong  and  do  ex¬ 
ploits,”  as  his  text.  He  began: 

“Some  think  there  is  no  chance  to  do  any 
thing  very  great  in  these  days.  Yes,  there  is. 
Three  great  exploits  are  open  to  you,  the  great¬ 
est  in  the  world,  and  each  one  within  your 
reach.  You  can  save  a  man ;  you  can  save  a 
woman ;  you  can  save  a  child  To  do  any  one 
or  all  of  these  things  is  a  gieat  exploit,  and 
worthy  of  your  best  effort.”  In  the  evening 
another  large  audience  gathered  in  the  taber¬ 
nacle  and  sang  hymns  and  read  the  Scriptures 
and  prayed,  and  Dr.  Crafts  spoke  ably  on 
“The  Kingship  of  Christ.” 

The  Rev.  Robert  McIntyre,  D.D.,  of  Denver, 
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gave  a  fine  address  on  July  29th,  on  “But- 
toned-up  People.”  His  word  pictures  were 
truthful  and  very  vivid.  His  description  of 
the  Chicago  fire  will  not  be  forgotten  by  those 
who  heard  it.  The  series  of  historical  lec¬ 
tures  given  by  Prof.  John  Fisk  of  Harvard 
awakened  a  desire  to  know  more  of  the  early 
history  of  our  country. 

The  Chautauqua  circles  met  on  July  Slst, 
and  conducted  the  impressive  exercises  of 
Recognition  Day.  The  Rev.  O.  P.  Bestor 
acted  as  marshall,  and  a  long  procession  of 
graduates  filed  through  the  grounds,  passing 
through  arches  and  gates  to  the  decorated 
platform  where  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Crafts,  D.  D., 
President  of  the  class  of  1895,  gave  an  ad¬ 
dress  and  awarded  the  diplomas,  with  seals, 
to  twenty-five  graduates.  Large  evening  au¬ 
diences  greeted  the  leaders  of  the  musical  en¬ 
tertainments.  and  when  Edward  Remenyi, 
with  his  sweet-toned  violin,  Bertha  Watzinger, 
with  her  magnificent  solo  voice,  and  Mrs. 
Leavitt  in  her  songs,  with  her  banjo  accom¬ 
paniment,  were  on  the  program,  the  exercises 
weie  long,  and  those  who  staid  in  Madison 
and  had  to  cro»s  the  lake  were  often  out  till 
midnight. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crafts’  normal  exercises  were 
very  profitable,  not  better  than  those  con¬ 
ducted  by  Dr.  James  A.  Worden  of  Philadel¬ 
phia  last  year,  but  different.  No  part  of  the 
.Assembly  was  more  valuable  to  the  Sabbath- 
school  teacher  and  Christian  parent  than  the 
regular  morning  and  evening  lessons  in  the 
Normal  Hall.  Mr.  George  Kennan,  the  fa¬ 
mous  Siberian  traveller,  thrilled  his  large  au¬ 
dience  as  he  stood  before  them  in  a  convict’s 
dress,  with  chains  on  his  ankles,  and  told  of 
the  sufferings  and  the  woes  of  the  thousands 
of  convicts  in  Siberia.  He  said  that  his  sym¬ 
pathies  were  with  those  poor  and  powerless  peo¬ 
ple  who  were  brutally  abused  by  the  powers 
in  Russia,  and  he  declared  it  to  be  hie  purpose, 
so  long  as  these  convicts  were  kept  in  prison, 
not  to  cease  to  tell  the  story  of  their  wrongs. 

Dr.  Russell  H.  Conwell  of  Philadelphia  was 
the  attraction  for  Thursday,  August  2nd, 
when  he  spoke  on  some  of  the  issues  of  every¬ 
day  life,  with  his  telling  illustrations  and 
powerful  appeals.  The  debate  on  the  Tariff 
Question  between  Hon.  Roswell  Q.  Horr  of 
New  York  and  Hon.  M.  D.  Harter  of  Ohio, 
was  the  interesting  feature  of  the  program  for 
July  30th,  and  a  similar  debate  on  the  Cur¬ 
rency  Question  on  the  last  day  attracted  thou¬ 
sands  from  abroad. 

The  fight  for  the  redemption  of  Saratoga  is 
vividly  pictured  by  the  letter  of  Dr.  Edwards 
(“J.  H.  E.  ”)  in  this  number  of  The  Evangel¬ 
ist.  The  case  is  one  that  interests  the  whole 
country  and  at  the  same  time  illustrates  the 
characteristic  features  and  difficulties  of  re¬ 
form.  Of  course  it  must  be  a  new  Saratoga 
when  “Morrissey’s”  is  no  more.  The  wonder 
to  many  is  how  such  things  ever  got  there. 
By  what  sort  of  propagandism  lias  the  purely 
Satanic  and  morally  insane  got  a  standing  be¬ 
side  those  sanitary  springs?  All  the  prosperity 
which  vice  brings  to  a  town  like  that  is  dearly 
bought  ruin  in  the  end.  These  bad  things  buy 
their  way  in  all  too  easily,  and  then  the  cost 
of  expulsion  becomes  so  great  that  good  men 
are  afraid.  The  crisis  has  come  in  Saratoga. 
We  hope  and  believe  that  it  will  be  bravely 
met  and  triumphantly  passed.  Let  our  friends 
not  seek  to  fill  the  places  of  all  the  “fast  crowd” 
at  once,  nor  to  get  good  men  there  for  the 
moment  to  supply  the  money  that  the  gam¬ 
blers  have  spent  in  the  town.  Let  the  change 
be  radical  and  yet  natural,  the  new  Saratoga 
coming  back  to  the  simplicity  of  the  dear  old 
“Saratogue”  of  our  grandparents,  and  giving 
the  greater  cities  an  object  lesson  in  the  true 
economy  of  reform.  Saratoga  has  done  well. 
She  is  making,  indeed  has  made,  a  good  be¬ 
ginning. 


FROM  EDINBURGH  TO  LONDON. 

Our  narrative  left  the  “Pilgrims”  at  Edin¬ 
burgh,  that  gem  of  British  cities,  and  of 
steadfast  Presbyterian  hearts.  It  seemed 
quite  like  a  second  embarkation  to  depart.  A 
large  company  of  friends  accompanied  us  to 
the  train,  and  the  parting  seemed  so  sad  that 
two  young  Scottish  lassies  decided  to  go  with 
us  for  the  Continental  tour! 

The  run  to  Melrose  was  swift  and  short. 
Then  came  an  episode  of  historic  interest  as 
we  sauntered  through  the  ruins,  adjourning 
thence  to  Abbotsford  and  winding  up  with  a 
brisk  drive  and  visit  to  charming  Dryburgh 
Abbey— not  strictly  a  staid  Presbyterian  jaunt 
this,  but  entirely  agreeable  in  its  American 
speed. 

A  long  ride  brought  us  to  Liverpool,  a  city 
of  such  limited  attractions  for  the  visitor,  that 
we  were  quite  willing,  after  the  arduous  pro¬ 
gram  of  the  day,  to  slip  into  comfortable  beds 
and  to  stay  there  till  the  time  for  starting  to 
Chester  approached.  Once  in  Chester,  how¬ 
ever,  the  tourist  prospect  greatly  broadened. 

The  Rev.  I.  Cairns  Mitchell  of  Chester  had 
eenerously  taken  upon  himself  no  small  labor 
in  arranging  for  the  party  a  most  delightful 
scheme  of  events.  He  met  us,  with  his  good 
wife,  on  the  station  platform,  and  at  once 
piloted  us,  alas,  through  a  dismal  downpour ! 
to  the  cathedral,  where  Dr.  Bridge,  the  or¬ 
ganist,  who  had  a  week  before  been  so  kind 
to  our  Music  Party,  again  showed  his  hospit¬ 
able  spirit  by  an  organ  recital  in  our  honor. 
We  were  also  met  by  local  magnates,  and 
made  welcome  to  the  best  life  of  the  city. 
The  Bishop  of  Chester,  the  accomplished  Dr. 
Jayne,  invited  a  large  delegation  from  the 
party  to  a  lunch  at  his  palace,  charmingly 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  and  later 
in  the  afternoon,  the  Misses  Howson  and  their 
brother,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Howson.  the  children 
of  the  late  beloved  scholar.  Dean  Howson, 
entertained  the  party  at  their  ideal  English 
home.  A  garden  tea  had  been  arranged,  but 
as  the  storm  interfered,  the  house  was  thrown 
open  and  we  were  made  most  delightfully  at 
home. 

In  the  evening  we  returned  from  these  de¬ 
vious  by  paths  of  Episcopacy  to  the  plainer 
Presbyterian  highway.  It  should,  perhaps,  be 
said  in  passing,  that  the  attentions  paid  to 
the  party  by  the  worthies  of  the  Established 
Church  were  regarded  by  some  as  unprece¬ 
dented,  and  as  “ushering  in  the  millennium!” 
So,  at  least,  one  of  the  resident  Presbyterians 
expressed  it  in  our  hearing.  The  evening  re¬ 
ception  was,  in  its  way,  also  peculiarly  de¬ 
lightful  and  significant,  the  Deputy  Lord 
Mayor  representing  the  great  municipality,  the 
Moderator  of  the  Presbytery,  the  clerk  of  the 
Welch  Synod,  and  other  leading  men  in  the 
Church,  gathered  in  Mr.  Mitchell’s  cozy  little 
church,  and  we  had  a  very  pleasant  program, 
describing  the  growth  and  characteristics  of 
the  Church  in  Chester  and  Wales.  We  also 
found  time  to  visit  Matthew  Henry’s  church, 
and  view  a  number  of  interesting  relics  con¬ 
nected  with  his  work. 

And  now  on  to  great  London  I  It  proved  to 
be  a  long  and  dusty  ride,  especially  to  those 
who  went  straight  to  the  metropolis,  omitting 
the  haunts  of  Shakespeare  and  Oxford,  whither 
quite  a  detachment  of  the  party  guided  their 
steps.  Those  who  visited  the  University  city 
had  the  additional  pleasure  of  meeting  Profs. 
Brown  and  Briggs,  who  are  putting  in  a  hard 
summer’s  work  there. 

“Who  can  describe  a  man!”  exclaimed 
George  Eliot  in  despair.  Who,  then,  can  de¬ 
scribe  that  concentration  of  four  million  and 


a  half  of  men— measureless  London!  For¬ 
tunately  our  path  had  been  made  straight, 
and  we  had  only  to  follow  its  course  to  gain  a 
very  satisfactory  view  of  the  human  colos¬ 
sus.  We  arrived  on  Thursday  afternoon,  and 
found  awaiting  us  invitations  te  the  reception 
that  evening  by  the  Presbyterian  Social  Union 
in  the  splendid  “King’s  Hall”,  in  the  Holborn 
Viaduct.  The  occasion  had  been  carefully  ar¬ 
ranged  for  by  Mr.  Carruthers,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Downie,  Mr.  John  Paton,  and  others,  and  it 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  en¬ 
joyable  evenings  of  the  whole  pilgrimage. 
Addresses  of  welcome  were  made  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Monro  Gibson,  John  Watson  (Ian  Mac- 
laren),  and  others,  and  Drs.  Field  and  Thomp¬ 
son  appropriately  replied.  The  American  Am¬ 
bassador,  Mr.  Bayard,  who  graced  the  occasion 
with  his  presence,  also  made  a  happy  little 
speech.  Refreshments  then  came  as  an  in¬ 
terlude,  after  which  Dr.  Carruthers  read  a 
valuable  historical  paper  on  English  Presby¬ 
terianism  in  1645,  followed  by  Principal  Dykes 
in  a  supplementary  paper  on  English  Presby¬ 
terianism  as  it  Exists  To-Day.  What  if  it 
rained  in  streams!  The  universal  cab  solved 
every  difficult}'  and  brought  us  back  to  th® 
hotel  nothing  the  worse  for  wear. 

The  following  day,  Friday,  was  devoted  to 
general  sight-seeing,  a  most  memorable  visit 
to  Westminster  Abbey  forming  the  appro¬ 
priate  close.  Dean  Bradley,  by  appointment, 
met  the  party  at  the  door  to  the  Jerusalem 
Chamber,  and  under  his  scholarly  and  amiable 
guidance,  we  soon  gained  a  clear  knowledge 
of  the  great  history  of  the  Abbey,  both  politi¬ 
cal  and  spiritual.  The  Dean  spoke  rapidly  for 
over  an  hour,  backing  against  that  storied 
fireplace  which  had  played  such  a  role  in  in¬ 
fluencing  the  transactions  of  the  chamber. 
It  was  to  rejoice  in  its  warmth  that  the  West¬ 
minster  Assembly  adjourned  its  sessions  from 
Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chapel  to  this  less  spa¬ 
cious  and  splendid,  but  more  comfortable, 
drawing-room  of  the  old  Abbey;  and  it  was 
to  feel  the  restoring  warmth  of  the  same 
fireplace  that  Henry  IV.  was  taken,  when 
stricken  with  his  fatal  illness  at  prayers  in 
the  Abbey,  only  to  die  before  its  glowing 
embers.  Here,  then,  as  Dr.  Bradley  ex¬ 
plained,  it  was  that  the  impatient  Prince 
Hal  lifted  the  crown  to  his  own  head  while 
yet  the  King  lingered,  and  thereby  earned  the 
rebuke  of  the  dying  monarch.  What  better 
place  to  pause  than  in  these  venerable  and 
sacred  aisles  of  Westminster  Abbey ! 

H.  R.  E. 

Julv  25th.  _ 

The  strike  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Tailors 
now  going  on  in  this  city  is  peculiarly  inter¬ 
esting  because  of  the  moderation  with  which 
it  has  been  conducted.  As  to  the  rights  of 
the  question,  it  is  difficult  to  judge,  because 
the  statements  of  each  party  are  categorically 
contradicted  by  those  of  the  other,  but  it  is 
impossible  not  to  sympathize  with  the  efforts 
of  the  garment  workers  to  do  away  with  the 
sweating  system.  No  breach  of  the  peace  has 
occurred,  and  no  step  been  taken  by  the  strikers 
inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  a  righteous 
cause.  The  mass  meeting  at  Cooper  Union 
last  Monday  evening  was  a  most  orderly 
assembly.  In  view  of  past  events,  the  repeated 
instances  where  promises  made  by  contractors 
have  been  broken  or  evaded,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  the  strikers  ask  not  only  for 
signed  agreements,  but  for  bonds  for  their 
faithful  performance.  It  is  reported  by  the 
strikers  and  denied  by  the  Contractors’  Asso¬ 
ciation,  that  a  majority  of  the  contractors 
have  granted  all  that  has  been  asked.  The 
fact  that  several  thousands  of  strikers  have 
returned  to  work,  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
Brotherhood,  appears  to  fortify  the  statement 
that  the  contractors  are  giving  in. 
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"WE  KNOW  IN  PART.” 

After  years  of  study  and  experience  every 
man  accepts  as  bis  own  confession,  the  affirma¬ 
tion  of  one  who  had  been  taught  from  heaven. 
The  fragmentary  character  and  incomplete¬ 
ness  of  all  knowledge  is  one  of  our  discoveries 
that  greets  us  at  every  completed  stage  of 
study,  and  that  is  more  vivid  at  the  close  of 
life  than  at  its  beginning.  If  you  preach 
from  this  text  a  first  sermon,  it  will  show 
that  you  are  conscious  of  imperfect  under¬ 
standing  of  the  unique  truth ;  when  one 
preaches  in  age  from  the  same  text  there  is  the 
pathos  of  a  life’s  experience  in  the  heartfelt 
cry  that  “the  perfect”  is  yet  beyond.  Bring¬ 
ing  these  two  experiences  together,  the  par 
tial  knowledge  of  youth,  the  equally  frag¬ 
mentary  knowledge  of  experience  and  cul¬ 
tured  old  age,  is  telling  in  a  most  eloquent 
and  exhaustive  way  the  story  of  a  life’s  strug¬ 
gle  out  of  ignorance  up  toward  the  light. 

Beyond  all  that  has  been  discovered,  or  dis¬ 
closed,  the  realm  of  truth  stretches  away  like 
an  unexplored  continent,  the  unsounded  sea, 
the  measureless  heights  of  star-lit  space. 
Here  and  there  human  intelligence  touches  a 
fact  and  lights  it  like  a  distant  peak  or  a 
lonely  island ;  but  beneath  it  is  the  deep,  be¬ 
hind  it  are  mountain  ranges  of  mystery. 
Probably  most  of  the  real  mystery  of  the 
world  is  simply  the  margin  of  what  men  know. 
If  this  be  so,  then  the  saying  of  Chalmers, 
that  the  diameter  of  the  sun,  is  a  measure  of 
darkness,  becomes  singularly  impressive.  Or, 
if  we  say  with  the  proverb:  “He  that  in- 
creaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow,”  we 
shall  not  be  complaining  of  information,  but 
only  deploring  our  lack  of  ability  to  gather  it 
all.  For  when  a  man  has  gotten  out  of  the 
earth  all  its  hid  treasures,  has  gathered  the 
harvest  of  the  sea,  and  gleaned  after  it,  he 
will  yet  be  but  just  ready  to  raise  the  question 
of  the  ages:  “Where  shall  wisdom  be  found?”; 
that  fierce  flash  from  the  lips  of  Pilate  as  the 
Messiah  of  mankind  stood  before  him  :  “What 
is  truth?" 

Between  these  two  questions  the  history  of 
human  attainment  is  held.  The  first  is  the 
voice  of  man  in  his  early  time  of  exile  from 
Paradise,  where  he  knew  all  things  because 
he  knew  not  evil ;  the  last  is  the  groan  of  a 
decrepit  mind  weighted  down  with  its  own 
sinful  and  selfish  acquisition.  If  we  listen  to¬ 
day,  the  many-voiced  world  rings  the  changes 
on  these  two  cries  of  the  same  question.  To 
know,  to  determine,  to  acquire,  to  be  cer¬ 
tain  and  to  possess  by  an  absolute  and  secure 
title,  this  is  the  sum  of  our  vast  endeavor. 
Naturally,  the  limitations  of  our  life  in  these 
regards,  affect  men  deeply  and  differently. 
Despondency  is  a  result  in  some  cases;  despair 
is  always  present  to  the  soul  as  a  shadow,  or  a 
possible  result  of  defeat  or  vital  disappoint¬ 
ment  ;  violent  protests  against  our  State, 
strikes  against  providential  allotment  or  logi 
cal  conditions,  these  are  familiar  things  to¬ 
day,  and  are  beginning  to  force  themselves 
on  public  attention,  because  of  their  imme¬ 
diate  effect  on  public  welfare.  The  supreme 
event  is  touched ;  we  are  sure  that  a  relief 
must  come,  or  social  disaster  hasten^  to  come. 

Now  the  practical  mistake  of  good  men  is  to 
put  faith  in  something  to  be  done.  The  idea 
is  that  the  fulfillment  of  every  duty  to  our  fel¬ 
low-man  would  relieve  the  stress  of  mind  at 
this  critical  point.  For  this,  the  whole  Gospel 
is  one  of  service,  and  the  whole  Saviour  is  a 
social  reformer.  Everything  which  a  man 
might  do  for  his  fellow-man  is  called  the 


kingdom ;  as  if  the  Christ  were  only  a  perfect 
Man,  and  if  a  few  become  like  Him,  the  many 
would  cease  to  sorrow  or  complain. 

In  face  of  this  popular  conception,  we 
venture  to  say  that  the  remedy  for  all  our  hu¬ 
man  discontent  is  in  knowledge :  it  is  not  in 
our  doing  something  for  them,  but  in  their 
knowing  something  for  themselves.  There  is 
a  true  wisdom -religion  which  is  not  a  tantaliz¬ 
ing  theosophy.  And  we  must  stand  to  the  old 
truth  that  to  know  God  as  a  man  may  know 
Him  in  Jesus,  is  to  be  delivered  and  made 
complete.  For  if  the  human  soul  has  the 
three  king  stars  lighted  up  within,  love,  faith, 
hope,  it  is  on  the  way  home,  and  that  suffices 
us.  They  stand  in  line  looking  toward  heaven 
and  peace,  and  reaching  all  the  way.  Begin 
with  the  birth  of  love  at  the  vision  of  our 
Lord  and  Leader  out  of  this  land  of  narrow 
condition  and  painful  limitations,  and  the 
work  of  redemption  has  touched  the  whole 
realm  of  manhood  with  a  glory  like  the  sun¬ 
rise.  Faith  and  hope  are  the  right  and  left- 
hand  angels  of  the  way.  The  perfect  is  yet  to 
come ;  but  in  the  meantime  there  is  peace ! 

Let  us  remember,  therefore,  that  service  is 
not  all.  The  kingdom  will  not  come  by  doing 
for  men  our  whole  duty  to  them.  That  is 
blessing  ourselves  by  culture,  but  it  is  not 
making  the  world  wise  unto  salvation.  To 
get  out  of  the  dark,  we  must  have  light ;  to 
be  delivered  from  the  world,  we  must  see  at 
least  the  way  to  heaven.  Let  us  light  up  the 
candles  first  and  everywhere !  Oh,  men  in 
difficulty  and  despair,  behold  the  stars  I 

AS  TO  THE  EXCISE  LAW. 

The  daily  press  makes  itself  quite  busy,  and 
sometimes  merry  over  it.  The  poor  folk  who 
cannot  have  recourse  to  the  saloon  on  the 
Sabbath  under  it  are  held  up  for  pity,  and  the 
throngs  that  get  out  of  town  to  the  seashore, 
as  they  have  been  doing  for  years  before,  are 
exploited  as  martyrs,  while  the  city  is  held 
up  to  the  world  as  a  sufferer  for  this  daily 
exodus.  This  would  be  simply  amusing  if  the 
portrayal  were  sincere.  It  ceases  to  be  funny 
when  it  becomes  an  argument  merely  for  an 
open  saloon  on  the  Sabbath.  It  becomes  an 
offence  when  it  teaches  the  people  falsely  and 
attempts  to  create  an  impression  that  a  return 
to  the  old  methods  of  misrule  will  be  a  happy 
change.  The  swing  of  the  reform  pendulum 
back  to  the  miseries  of  blackmail  will  create 
a  new  crisis,  but  it  will  be  something  for 
which  all  honest  men  ought  to  be  sorry. 

If  anybody  believes  that  the  present  excise 
law  is  a  Puritan  creation  just  to  close  all 
liquor  shops,  he  must  be  enlightened.  The 
law  is  Tammany’s  own.  It  was  put  in  force 
by  Tammany  men  in  order  to  make  plunder 
by  blackmail  easy  and  remunerative.  The 
liquor  dealers  know  it.  They  have  experi¬ 
enced  its  working ;  their  sole  complaint  now 
is  that  they  cannot  buy  themselves  from 
under  it.  They  would  prefer  blackmail  to 
Sunday  closing.  For  one  vice,  they  would 
furnish  another  to  go  along  with  it.  This  is 
their  case. 

As  to  the  authorities,  there  is  no  real  cause 
of  complaint  All  the  world  knows  that  their 
duty  is  clear  and  well  defined.  If  the  last 
Legislature  did  not  or  could  not  change  the 
law,  what  was  the  city  or  the  State  to  demand 
of  the  new  administration.  Should  the  law 
be  ignored,  and  the  police  left  to  use  it  as  a 
club  or  a  shield  whichever  way  seemed  most 
profitable  to  the  officer?  That  was  the  only 
alternative ;  that  is  what  the  press  implies  by 
its  tirades  against  Mr.  Roosevelt.  And  what 
is  more  to  be  regretted,  the  political  aspects 
of  the  liquor  question  are  made  supreme  when 
the  moral  and  economic  features  of  the  case 
are  wholly  overlooked.  What  we  need  now  is 
to  keep  the  facts  before  the  people,  and  to  find 


out  bow  we  can  best  secure  the  good  of  a  quiet 
Sunday  and  a  closed  saloon.  That  open  sore, 
that  school  of  vice,  a  Sunday  saloon,  very 
few  but  pot-house  politicians  are  in  love  with. 
If  the  voters  of  this  city,  or  of  any  city,  want 
it,  let  them  say  so  openly,  let  them  vote  for 
it  with  their  eyes  open.  To  befog  the  ques¬ 
tion  is  now  a  crime. 

In  the  meantime,  let  the  experiment  of  en¬ 
forcing  the  law  go  on.  If  it  is  honestly  and 
thoroughly  done,  we  believe  it  will  make  more 
votes  for  closing  the  saloon  than  it  will  lose 
from  the  party  of  reform. 

LIGHT  ON  A  DARK  PROBLEM. 

Now  that  the  late  disturbance  in  the  Ban¬ 
nock  country  is  quieting  down,  there  is  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  few  reflections  of  a  practical  and 
philanthropic  character.  As  in  all  such  mat¬ 
ters,  information  of  an  exact  kind  is  a  first 
requisite  to  right  feeling  on  the  part  of  the 
people  and  their  representatives.  The  accounts 
hustled  on  to  the  wires  by  eager  reporters  for 
the  daily  papers,  are  necessarily  hurried  and 
incomplete,  rumor  instead  of  fact,  excited 
tales  of  fancy  or  fear  instead  of  calm  observa¬ 
tion  and  just  conclusions,  while  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  object  of  furnishing  something  from 
a  “seat  of  war,”  do  not  at  all  qualify  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  for  a  right  conception  of  the  situa¬ 
tion,  or  the  general  public  for  a  decision  or 
sentiment  that  shall  be  determinative  of  good 
policy. 

In  such  a  position,  it  is  well  to  bear  men 
who  can  speak  on  the  Indian  question  by  au¬ 
thority  and  pure  personal  experience.  Ex- 
Commissioner  Morgan  gives  his  personal 
knowledge  of  the  Bannocks,  who  have  been 
held  up  for  judgment  lately  as  grave  offenders 
against  the  laws  of  Wyoming  and  the  rights 
of  settlers ;  and  it  is  well  to  notice  how 
calmly  he  speaks  of  the  great  hardships  which 
these  Indians  have  endured  through  the  in¬ 
competency,  if  not  dishonesty,  of  govern¬ 
ment  agents.  His  views  as  set  forth  in  a 
communication  to  The  Tribune  of  the  8rd 
inst. ,  merit  a  very  careful  review  and  remem¬ 
brance.  The  secret  of  reservation  reform  is 
very  clearly  brought  out,  and  when  he  up¬ 
holds  the  compulsory  education  of  the  Indian 
children,  every  right-feeling  student  of  this 
grave  problem  will  be  sure  to  applaud  and  to 
promote  his  plan.  For  the  Bannocks  he  shows 
that  irrigation  and  education  are  simply  spe¬ 
cific  remedies  and  reliefs.  His  own  efforts  in 
that  direction  were  succeeding,  when,  in  1893, 
his  term  of  service  terminated,  we  believe,  by 
his  resignation.  Since  then  the  old  neglects 
and  swindles  have  returned,  and  by  conse¬ 
quence,  the  disquieted  and  suffering  In¬ 
dians  have  sought  relief  in  the  hunting  expe¬ 
dition  which  has  ended  so  tragically.  So  the 
inside  story  which  the  public  hardly  bears, 
reveals  the  old  reservation  scandals  and  tne 
ineffectual  struggle  of  the  restless  people  to 
get  relief  from  their  irksome  confinement. 
And  the  cry  against  the  young  Indians  is  a 
call  to  civilization  for  the  education  of  them. 
What  is  a  young  savage  to  do  if  he  is  not  civ¬ 
ilized?  Here  is  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the 
Indian  problem.  Hampton  has  14G  boys  and 
girls,  Carlisle  about  100  boys.  That  is  well, 
and  that  work  of  higher  education  vindicates 
itself  and  should  go  on  to  higher  successes,  but 
an  Indian  educated  off  the  reservation  is  like 
a  Chinaman  trained  in  America.  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  the  reservation  should  largely  be  put  to 
school  there  and  trained  together  on  the  place 
where  they  are  reared.  The  conveniences  of 
life  and  possibilities  of  livelihood  should  be 
put  within  their  reach  on  the  reservations 
themselves.  Then  the  end  of  raids  would 
come  at  once ;  they  would  be  impossible. 

In  The  Indian  Advocate  are  given  statistics 
which  help  our  faith  in  the  salvability  of  the 
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red  men.  Excluding  Alaska,  almost  one-half 
of  the  Indians  are  self-supporting,  a  considera¬ 
ble  number  of  these  pay  taxes.  Twenty-two 
thousand  voted  at  the  last  election.  The 
largest  number  of  professing  Christians  in 
South  Dakota  are  Indians.  One-fifth  only  of 
the  whites  in  the  whole  Union  are  church 
members.  Of  the  247,000  Indians,  30,000  are 
in  communion  with  various  churches.  Can 
the  Indian  be  civilized?  In  answer  we  say, 
the  bad  white  blood  that  is  in  him  is  the  chief 
hindrance.  There  is  no  demand  for  morbid 
sentiment,  nor  for  any  superficial  methods. 
Sheer  common  sense  and  fair  play  are  enough. 
The  Indian  is  here  to  stay  as  a  stain  and  a  dis¬ 
honor,  or  as  a  trophy  of  plain  humanity.  We 
cannot  save  the  whole,  but  we  can  and  we 
must  for  our  own  peace  and  good  name,  edu¬ 
cate  and  employ  among  themselves  the  genera¬ 
tion  of  these  poor  people  that  is  still  in  child¬ 
hood  and  early  youth.  Have  we  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  will  honestly  undertake  that  work? 

AT  HOME  WITH  THE  LOBU. 

On  Saturday  the  stricken  pastor  of  the 
Westminster  Church,  Bloomfield,  returned  to 
America  with  the  remains  of  his  beloved 
wife.  All  readers  of  religious  literature  know 
of  the  death  in  London  of  that  bright  and 
lovely  woman,  Mrs.  George  A.  Pauli.  On 
Monday  she  was  laid  away  to  rest  in  the  cem¬ 
etery  at  Bloomfield,  beside  her  little  child. 
The  church  was  well  filled  with  those  who 
have  known  and  loved  her,  and  many  tender 
tears  were  shed ;  and  yet  the  feeling  of  all 
present  was  that  the  words  more  than  once 
uttered  in  the  services  were  peculiarly  and 
blessedly  true:  that  Mrs.  Pauli  was  indeed  “at 
home  with  the  Lord.”  The  Rev.  J.L.  Lee,  pastor 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  read  the 
words  among  the  touchingly  appropriate  selec¬ 
tions  of  the  Scripture  lesson  ;  Dr.  Ballantine, 
the  former  pastor  of  that  church  who  had 
long  known  Mrs.  Pauli,  made  use  of  them  in 
his  deeply  sympathetic  prayer;  the  choir,  in 
their  soft  rendering  of  Rutherford’s  hymn, 
“Glory  dwelleth  in  Immanuel’s  land,”  seemed 
to  utter  the  same  conviction,  and  Dr.  J.  R. 
Miller,  in  the  beautiful  sermon  in  which  he 
summed  up  her  character  and  told  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  her  last  illness,  more  than  once  spoke 
of  her  as  “at  home  with  the  Lord.”  She  was 
so  spiritual,  so  bright,  so  true  an  embodiment 
•f  the  heavenly  life  on  earth,  that  it  Is  easy 
and  natural  to  think  of  her  as  at  home  there. 

On  another  page  Dr.  Miller  pays  his  own 
tribute  to  this  devoted  and  gifted  woman, 
whose  earthly  activities  have  been  so  mysteri¬ 
ously  cut  off  in  the  very  midst  of  her  years— 
mysteriously,  but  that  we  must  believe  that 
they  are  not  cut  off,  but  only  transferred  to  a 
more  appropriate  field.  Of  the  funeral  ser¬ 
mon,  only  two  points  can  here  be  noted — the 
recital  of  those  activities  and  the  summing  up 
of  her  character.  Within  twelve  years,  dur¬ 
ing  three  of  which  the  care  of  her  invalid 
child  was  incessant  and  devoted,  and  during 
a  large  part  of  which  her  health  was  very 
fragile,  Mrs.  Pauli  had  published  over  twenty 
books,  and  many  thousands  of  articles  in  the 
newspapers,  besides  doing  much  valuable 
church  work,  especially  among  the  growing 
boys.  Though  often  in  bodily  weakness,  her 
interest,  her  will,  her  energy  never  flagged  ; 
her  mind  was  as  alert,  her  touch  with  all 
that  concerns  the  well  being  of  children,  of 
the  poor,  of  the  church,  as  close  and  firm  at 
the  last  as  at  the  first. 

Of  her  character.  Dr.  Miller  could  have  said 
nothing  more  strikingly  true  than  what  he 
did  say — that  the  best  description  of  it  was 
found  in  the  Beatitudes.  And  as  he  read  them 
over,  one  by  one — Blessed  are  the  poor  in 
spirit,  blessed  are  they  that  mourn,  blessed 
are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after  right¬ 


eousness.  blessed  are  the  meek,  the  merciful, 
the  pure  in  heart,  the  peacemakers— no  doubt 
before  the  minds  of  all  that  heard  her  earthly 
image  arose,  in  marvellous  correspondence 
with  the  fair  ideal— so  humble,  so  gentle,  so 
spiritual,  so  ardent,  so  sweet  and  true  was  she. 

With  the  right  instinct  of  grief,  to  which 
every  heart  in  the  large  audience  responded, 
the  request  was  made  that  those  present 
should  disperse  after  the  benediction  ;  and  the 
last  rites  were  observed  only  by  those  most 
near  and  dear.  They  left  the  precious  body 
alone  with  that  of  her  baby,  on  the  hillside, 
but  they  know  that  never  before  was  she  so 
truly  at  home  as  now  that  she  is  at  home 
with  the  Lord. 

The  following  poem,  read  by  Dr.  Miller  in 
bis  sermon,  was  written  on  the  morning  ot 
the  funeral  by  one  of  her  fellow-workers  in 
Westminster  Church : 

IN  MEMORIAM. 

M.  E.  p. 

She  has  gone  to  her  heavenly  mansion; 

The  dear  Lord  has  led  her  away 

To  glories  by  mortal  undreamed  of. 

Where  no  night  ends  the  beautiful  day. 

And  we  are  lonely. 

We  miss  her  dear  voice  and  her  smiling, 

Her  sympathy  sweet  and  her  love. 

Our  hearts  are  nigh  broken  with  grieving, 

As  we  scati  er  fair  blossoms  above 
Where  she  lies  sleeping. 

What  wonder  she  left  us  for  Heaven  ? 

The  dear  Lord  had  need  of  her  there. 

Her  soul  had  attained  its  full  stature. 

Pure,  noble,  and  wondrously  fair. 

And  Jesus  took  her. 

Her  labors  among  us  are  ended. 

But  the  work  is  still  to  be  done. 

We  must  take  up  the  threads  where  she  dropped  them. 
The  weaving  must  still  go  on. 

Though  hearts  are  heavy. 

Let  her  life  be  onr  inspiration. 

Like  her  let  us  “Do  ye  nexte  thynge." 

No  service  too  small  or  too  lowly 
To  do  in  the  name  of  onr  King. 

Full  consecration. 

We  know  she  is  safe  with  the  Saviour, 

She  is  one  of  the  glorided  throng. 

We  must  trust  Him  for  light  in  onr  darkness. 

And  lean  on  the  strength  of  His  arm. 

He  will  not  fail  us. 

Elkanor  Bel.vii:.i.s  A  merman. 

August  5. 1895. 


DEATH  OF  MR4.  DB.  TALMAGE. 

The  death  of  Mrs.  Talmage  has  been  pres¬ 
aged  by  an  illness  of  some  months,  and  yet  is 
no  less  a  sad  surprise  to  her  wide  circle  of 
loving  and  admiring  friends  in  this  and  in 
other  lands.  She  has  been  to  her  renowned 
husband  a  secret  strength  and  a  most  efficient 
helper.  It  is  doubtful  if  any  friend  or  child 
of  hers  will  miss  her  ministries  more  than  he 
whose  name  she  has  borne  for  many  years,  in 
whose  labors  and  successes  she  has  borne  so 
right  nobly  her  woman’s  part.  Her  life  has 
been  given  to  him,  who  in  a  disaster  saved 
her  once,  and  in  so  doing  won  a  wife  to  be  his 
strength  and  stay  in  the  years  that  were  then 
but  beginning  to  show  the  stores  they  held  in 
keeping  for  them  both.  In  Brooklyn  it  has 
been  true  that  Mrs.  Talmage  was  nearly  as 
well  known  as  her  husband.  Her  virtues 
were  like  her  graces,  of  the  sterling  sort. 
Her  piety  was  deep  and  ardent,  her  convic¬ 
tions  and  experience  of  truth  clear  and  very 
constant,  her  life  consistent  and  true,  her 
charity  wide  and  discriminating.  She  was  a 
teacher  of  women  both  by  words  and  works, 
to  be  honored  and  implicitly  followed.  And 
her  record  will  stand  in  that  city  as  long  as 
the  Tabernacles  are  remembered.  Of  the 
things  that  remain  after  the  fire  has  passed 
over  our  human  hearts,  after  death  has  put 
the  limit  to  them,  this  good  woman,  this  true 
minister’s  wife,  will  have  her  merited  goodly 
share. 


MBS.  FAULL. 

There  are  many  sorrowful  hearts  in  Bloom¬ 
field  to-day  over  the  death  in  London  of 
Mrs.  George  A.  Pauli,  the  beloved  wife  of  the 
pastor  of  the  Westminster  Church. 

Her  greatest  delight  seemed  to  consist  in  do¬ 
ing  kind  things  to  others.  Even  her  voice  had 
a  tone  of  sympathy  in  it  that  brought  comfort 
to  many  hearts.  While  health  and  strength 
was  continued  to  her  she  was  her  husband’s 
efficient  helper  in  his  pastoral  work. 

The  death  of  an  only  child  two  years  ago, 
a  very  bright  and  promising  boy  of  about 
three  years,  affected  her  very  deeply.  Her 
heart  was  bound  up  in  the  child.  The  story 
of  the  short,  sweet  life  is  delightfully  told  in 
the  “Prince  Dimple”  books,  well  known  to 
many  youthful  readers.  She  spoke  of  him 
after  his  death  as  “The  precious  child  whose 
brief  ministry  was  a  constant  interpretation 
of  God’s  love.”  In  a  sweet  little  poem  she 
thus  alludes  to  him  : 

“  Because  of  little  death- cold  feet  for  earta’s 
Bough  road  unmeet, 

I'd  iourney  leaerues  to  save  from  sin  or  harm 
,  Such  little  feet, 

I  And  count  the  lowliest  service  done  for  them 
ho  sacred-  sweet  1 

How  delighted  she  must  have  been  to  take 
once  more  to  her  heart  the  dear  boy  whom 
she  loved  so  fondly  here,  and  who  was  waiting 
for  her  over  yonder  I 

I  She  wrote  for  the  American  Tract  Society 
half  a  dozen  most  admirable  Sunday-school 
library  books.  Her  “Cradle  Thoughts”  and 
“Consolation  for  mothers  with  empty  arms,” 
have  helped  and  comforted  many  mothers. 
A  sweet  little  book  of  Daily  Devotional  Read¬ 
ings  for  a  month,  to  be  entitled  “He  Maketh 
Me  to  Lie  Down,”  is  nearly  ready  for  publica¬ 
tion.  She  will  long  be  remembered  among  us 
as  a  kind  and  loving  and  most  interesting 
woman. 

The  profound  sympathy  of  our  citizens  go 
out  to  Mr.  Pauli  in  this  sad  and  sudden  be¬ 
reavement. 

She  bad  been  in  feeble  health  for  some 
months,  but  it  was  hoped  that  the  sea  voyage 
and  a  brief  sojourn  in  Scotland  would  restore 
her  to  her  accustomed  vigor.  But  the  dear 
Lord  had  something  better  for  her,  and  so  He 
took  her  to  Himself. 

In  one  of  her  little  books  she  thus  describes 
the  blessed  land  to  which  she  has  gone : 
“Earth’s  tempests  can  never  rage  upon  the 
heavenly  shores ;  the  dark  shapes  of  tempta¬ 
tion  and  sin  have  no  place  among  the  spotless 
inhabitants  of  the  celestial  city ;  there  shall 
be  no  sickness  there,  and  God’s  hand  shall 
wipe  away  all  tears.”  Peter  Carter. 


A  good  work  was  done  last  spring  in  behalf 
of  Nebraska  sufferers,  in  the  way  of  gifts 
of  money  and  merchandise  by  our  readers  and 
others.  These  were  sent  to  those  who  were  at 
pains  to  solicit  them,  and  who  offered  to  see 
them  well  distributed.  Both  those  who  gave 
and  those  who  received,  owe  these  brethren, 
men  and  women,  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  their 
services  as  connecting  links  in  this  good  work. 
Evidently  their  onerous  part  has  been  well 
done.  The  final  report  in  this  behalf  will  be 
found  on  page  25. 


One  of  the  best  evidences  of  the  progress 
made  in  promoting  public  health  and  relieving 
the  many  ills  which  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  into 
which  it  often,  through  ignorance  falls,  is 
found  in  a  glance  at  the  late  numbers  of  the 
Sanitary  Era,  a  monthly  journal  of  physical 
improvement,  published  in  upper  New  York, 
at  466  West  151st  Street,  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Conant, 
a  man  of  large  experience  and  of  long  edi¬ 
torial  training.  Looking  over  these  pages  in¬ 
stinct  with  the  editor’s  enthusiasm  for  bis 
themes  and  bis  work,  one  naturally  thinks  of 
our  debt  to  these  quiet  collectors  of  informa¬ 
tion  so  necessary  to  the  well  being  of  men  and 
women  and  babies  in  all  places,  and  especially 
in  this  city. 
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History  of  Relioion.  A  Sketch  of  Primitive 
Religious  Beliefs  and  Practices,  and  the 
Origin  and  Character  of  the  great  systems. 
By  Allan  Menzies,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Criticism  in  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1895.  $1.50. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  studies  which 
has  come  prominently  to  the  front  during  the 
past  two  decades,  is  that  of  comparative  re¬ 
ligion.  It  is  even  said  by  some  that  the  con¬ 
flicts  of  the  future  will  rage  in  this  field  rather 
than  in  that  of  criticism  or  in  that  of  the  re¬ 
lation  of  the  sciences  to  religion.  It  is  in¬ 
structive  to  study  what  men  have  believed  and 
practiced  in  the  childhood  of  the  race  while 
they  were  feeling  after  God,  if  haply  they 
might  And  Him.  From  our  vantage  ground 
we  are  only  too  apt  to  be  fllled  with  contempt 
for  their  rude  and  awkward  efforts  to  gain  the 
favor  of  the  Being  whom  they  believed  to  be 
superior  to  themselves  and  to  be  susceptible  of 
propitiation.  In  all  the  wide  world  is  a  great 
variety  of  belief  which  seems  incapable  of 
classification.  From  the  venerated  to-tem,  or 
the  worshipped  beast  to  the  conception  of  one 
supreme  spiritual  Being  as  the  object  of  sole 
adoration,  is  a  leap  which  is  inconceivably 
great, one  which  Christians  believe  it  impossible 
for  unaided  man  to  make.  We  even  deny  the 
possibility  of  a  gradual  evolutionary  progress 
through  all  of  the  intervening  stages,  holding 
that  without  revelation  the  pure  spiritual 
adoration  of  monotheism  would  have  been  im¬ 
possible.  The  nearest  approaches  to  a  mono¬ 
theistic  conception  of  God  outside  of  the 
Bible  were  in  India  and  in  Egypt,  but  in  each 
case  it  was  the  primacy  of  one  God  over  oth¬ 
ers,  not  of  one  God  to  the  exclusion  of  others. 
This  was  henotheism,  not  monotheism. 

But  in  all  the  variety  of  natural  religions 
there  are  certain  principles  of  classification 
which  make  it  possible  to  group  them.  These 
Prof.  Menzies  sets  forth  with  great  lucidity 
and  force.  He  divides  the  religious  history  of 
mankind  into  three  stages;  the  first  that  of 
the  tribe,  in  which  all  the  members  of  the  clan 
took  part.  It  was  that  in  which  the  chief 
efforts  of  the  clan  were  devoted  to  the  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence,  against  nature  and  neigh¬ 
boring  tribes.  It  was  largely  a  religion  of 
magic, corresponding  to  the  childish  fancies  of 
men  in  the  lowest  stage  of  mental  develop¬ 
ment.  Later  came  the  merging  of  the  tribe 
into  the  nation,  and  with  it  the  worship  of 
the  great  gods  of  the  State,  carried  on  with 
greater  ceremony  and  pomp.  But  as  the 
nation  developed  and  the  wants  of  men  came 
to  be  more  keenly  felt  by  them  as  individuals, 
there  came  the  feeling  of  unrest  as  to  estab¬ 
lished  customs,  and  a  desire  that  out  of  them 
should  come  a  system  which  was  intellectu¬ 
ally  consistent.  This  religious  system  must  be 
as  free  as  the  seeker  himself,  and  hence  must 
be  capable  of  adoption  by  all  men.  It  there¬ 
fore  must  lead  to  a  universal  religion  in  which 
right-minded  men  in  all  lands  might  agree. 

This  theory  of  development,  based  on  the 
widening  needs  of  man  corresponding  to  his 
widening  culture,  is  indeed  naturalistic,  but 
it  is  in  no  way  in  conflict  with  the  Christian 
conception.  Not  only  has  natural  religion 
passed  through  a  process  of  development  and 
growth ;  the  very  religion  of  the  Bible,  on  the 
authority  of  our  Lord  himself,  passed  through 
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stages  of  growth  which  culminated  in  the  re¬ 
ligion  of  the  Christ.  It  will  be  time  to  talk 
of  developments  beyond  this  when  all  men 
have  accepted  it  and  made  its  principles  their 
own.  It  is  the  crown  of  all,  as  it  is,  humanly 
speaking,  the  consummation  of  the  process  of 
growth  by  which  men  have  come  to  a  knowl¬ 
edge  of  God. 

Prof.  Menzies  has  made  careful  study  of  his 
subject,  and  has  given  the  results  in  excel¬ 
lent  form.  As  an  introduction  to  the  study 
of  the  whole  field  of  the  growth  of  religion 
among  men,  one  could  scarcely  ask  a  better 
manual,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  find  a  better 
among  books  now  in  existence.  If  it  is  all  as 
correct  as  the  portion  treating  of  the  religion 
of  Egypt,  the  results  stated  can  be  trusted. 

Julian,  Philosopher  and  Emperor,  and  The 
Last  Struggle  of  Paganism  Against  Chris¬ 
tianity.  By  Alice  Gardner,  Lecturer  and 
Associate  of  Newnham  College,  Cambridge. 
Heroes  of  the  Nations  Series.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  1895.  $1.50. 

The  history  of  the  conflict  between  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  paganism,  as  told  by  Ublhorn,  is 
fascinating  as  well  as  instructive.  It  was  a 
long  conflict,  and  at  times  the  Church  was  ap¬ 
parently  threatened  with  total  extinction.  An 
episode  in  this  history  is  given  in  the  book  be¬ 
fore  us.  Constantine  had  made  Christianity 
the  religion  of  the  Empire,  and  Julian  was 
brought  up  under  Christian  instruction.  For 
some  unexplained  reason  he  renounced  his 
early  associations  and  undertook,  when  he  ar¬ 
rived  in  a  position  of  power,  the  rehabilitation 
of  paganism.  But  in  so  doing  he  was  not 
averse  to  copying  some  of  the  features  of 
Christian  practice  which  had  appealed  to  him 
and  which  he  approved.  He  did  not  persecute 
Christians,  but  he  took  from  them  many  of 
the  privileges  that  they  had  previously  en¬ 
joyed,  and  he  removed  Christian  symbols  from 
the  army  and  substituted  heathen  emblems. 
He  broke  with  Christianity,  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  entirely  gaining  the  enthusiastic 
devotion  of  the  pagans  whose  ideas  he  had 
adopted.  The  reason  for  this  lay  in  the  fact 
that  it  was  not  the  old  paganism  which  he 
sought  to  restore,  but  a  renovated,  idealized 
paganism  founded  on  the  loftier  notions  of 
heathen  mythology  and  philosophy.  He  at¬ 
tempted  to  popularize  the  esoteric  features  of 
ancient  beliefs,  but  for  these  the  natural  pagan 
mind  had  no  receptivity.  After  a  brief  career 
as  Emperor  he  was  returning  from  Persia  when 
he  was  struck  down  by  a  spear,  whether  by 
friend  or  foe  is  unknown. 

His  career  as  an  administrator  was  success¬ 
ful,  and  his  enemies  would  never  have  dared 
make  such  proposals  to  him  as  they  did  to 
Jovian,  his  successor.  But  his  reforms,  for 
as  such  he,  at  least,  regarded  them,  were  short¬ 
lived,  and  soon  Christianity  took  up  its  on¬ 
ward  march  to  the  conquest  of  the  world  and 
to  the  acquisition  of  worldly  power.  The  an¬ 
cient  splendor  which  was  so  attractive  to 
Julian’s  imagination  was  a  thing  of  the  past. 

The  details  of  this  story  make  up  the  burden  of 
Miss  Gardner’s  volume.  It  is  written  with  the 
enthusiasm  of  one  who  has  long  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  a  special  study,  and  into  its  various  phases 
she  has  gone  with  great  particularity,  tracing 
so  far  as  possible  the  reasons  that  influenced 
her  hero,  and  giving  the  reader  a  full-length 
portrait  of  the  man,  and  an  appreciation  of 
his  intellectual  and  religious  character.  She 
disclaims  responsibility  for  classing  Julian 
among  the  “heroes  of  the  nations,”  but  nev¬ 
ertheless  she  enters  an  eloquent  plea  even  for 
the  “reactionary  hero”  whom  she  describes. 
In  preparing  the  volume  the  author  has  ren¬ 
dered  a  service  to  the  study  of  history,  by 
making  clear  the  incidents  which  accompanied 
the  “last  struggle  of  paganism  against  Chris¬ 
tianity.  ”  In  closing  she  says,  referring  to  the 
reputed  last  words  of  Julian,  “It  is  the  Christ, 
not  the  Galilean,  that  has  conquered.” 


Papers  and  Addresses  op  Martin  B.  Ander¬ 
son,  LL.  D.  Edited  by  William  C.  Morey, 
Ph. D.  Philadelphia:  American  Baptist 
Publication  Society.  $3.60. 

The  American  Baptist  Publication  Society 
deserves  the  thanks  of  a  very  large  number  of 
Christian  ministers,  educators,  and  thoughtful 
scholars,  not  only  in  the  denomination  which 
the  Society  represents,  but  of  all  lovers  of  ad¬ 
vanced  Christian  thinking,  by  the  issue  in 
two  neatly  printed,  dainty  volumes,  of  these 
addresses  and  reviews  by  the  late  Martin  B. 
Anderson,  LL.  D. ,  who  for  thirty  five  years 
was  the  distinguished  President  of  Rochester 
University.  Thousands  of  those  who  came 
under  his  personal  influence  and  instruction, 
as  students,  will  prize  these  volumes  as  fur¬ 
nishing  a  reminder  and  renewal  of  the  lessons 
which  maturer  years  have  shown  more  and 
more  clearly  to  be  of  inestimable  value. 

President  Anderson  was  a  noble  type  of  the 
sturdy,  stalwart,  heroic  man,  equipped  with 
those  characteristics  which  serve  to  awaken 
the  ambition  of  young  men  by  showing  them 
that  great  things  are  actually  possible,  that 
great  men  are  not  all  in  books.  Not  only  the 
university  that  owed  its  success  so  largely  to 
his  administration,  but  the  city  of  Rochester, 
was  proud  of  him  as  its  most  distinguished 
citizen. 

The  writer  well  remembers  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  in  New  York  City  of  the  college  Presidents 
of  the  State  by  invitation  of  Dr.  Howard 
Crosby,  Chancellor  of  the  University,  and  the 
marked  respect  and  esteem  which  President 
Anderson  always  received  from  President  F. 
P.  Barnard  of  Columbia,  A.  D.  White  of  Cor¬ 
nell,  S.  G.  Brown  of  Hamilton,  Caldwell  of 
Vassar,  Cowles  of  Elmira,  Haven  of  Syracuse, 
Fairbairn  of  St.  Stephen’s,  Potter  of  Union, 
and  others. 

These  two  handsome  volumes  contain :  1. 
Addresses  and  papers  in  the  interest  of  Higher 
Education,  beginning  with  an  able  and  elab¬ 
orate  address  on  occasion  of  Dr.  Anderson’s 
inauguration  as  the  first  President  of  Roches¬ 
ter  University,  in  which  were  set  forth  the 
true  scope  of  a  liberal  training ;  and  also  his 
views  of  the  relation  of  colleges  and  univer¬ 
sities  to  the  State  and  to  the  Church.  2.  A 
selection  of  Commencement  addresses,  in 
which  he  showed  hie  deep  and  tender  interest 
in  his  students,  and  gave  them  his  wisest 
counsels  for  their  highest  success,  both  as 
scholars  and  as  manly  Christians,  in  the  great 
responsibilities  that  they  were  about  to  assume. 
3.  Religious  addresses  and  articles  contributed 
to  the  Christian  Review  and  the  Examiner. 
Many  of  these  are  of  great  and  permanent 
value.  Volume  II.  contains  papers  on  some 
of  the  highest  themes  of  philosophic  and  sci¬ 
entific  thought.  They  show  a  masterly  grasp 
of  the  profoundest  truths,  a  wide  familiarity 
with  philosophical  literature,  and  a  bold 
championship  of  true  Christian  philosophy 
which  freely  points  out  the  serious  errors  of 
the  distinguished  thinkers  which  he  most 
revered.  The  paper  on  the  Lectures  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton  is  exceedingly  able  and  of 
permanent  value  in  showing  the  injurious  in¬ 
fluence  of  Kant  upon  Hamilton  and  his  sys¬ 
tem.  Another  paper  on  the  Arabian  Philoso¬ 
phy,  is  of  great  value  to  the  student  in  the 
history  of  philosophy. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  second  volume  is 
taken  up  with  Miscellaneous  Papers  and  Ad¬ 
dresses.  They  show  a  very  remarkable 
touch  and  practical  familiarity  with  scientific, 
economic,  sociological,  and  financial  questions 
which  are  still  called  “burning  questions.” 
The  last  address,  on  Currency  Legislatfon, 
would  make  an  excellent  campaign  document 
on  the  side  of  sound  currency  against  the 
party  of  free  silver.  It  is  fully  up  to  date, 
although  written  sixteen  years  ago.  Like 
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Perry  of  Williams  and  Sumner  of  Yale,  Dr. 
Anderson  was  a  valiant  defender  of  free 
trade.  He  was  a  powerful  antagonist,  deeply 
conscientious,  with  the  full  courage  of  his 
convictions.  He  spoke  and  wrote  in  a  terse, 
compact,  straightforward  style.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  he  could  not  have  found  leisure 
to  give  to  the  public  a  much  larger  amount  of 
the  products  of  his  well  furnished  mind,  his 
keen,  penetrating  criticism,  his  singularly 
clear  philosophy.  All  this  was  united  to  a 
rich  Pauline  enthusiasm  for  Christ  and  His 
kingdom. 

In  most  respects  Dr.  Anderson  was  a  model, 
almost  an  ideal,  college  president.  He  was 
both  scholarly  and  a  man  of  affairs,  genial, 
affable,  friendly,  yet  with  the  dignity  of  con¬ 
scious  power  and  serious  responsibility.  He 
was  a  strong  force  in  the  denomination  to 
which  he  belonged,  and  to  which  he  was  loyal 
in  his  deepest  convictions  and  warmest  affec¬ 
tions.  He  will  hold  a  place  in  the  same  class 
of  great  college  presidents  with  such  names  as 
Eliphalet  Nott,  Francis  Wayland,  Mark  Hop¬ 
kins,  and  Theodore  Woolsey,  “who  rest  from 
their  labors  and  their  works  do  follow  them.” 

The  American  Congress.  A  History  of 
National  Legistlation  and  Political  Events, 
1774  1895.  By  Joseph  West  Moore.  New 
York  :  Harper  and  Brothers.  1895. 

An  “attempt  to  describe  faithfully  the  great 
historic  measures,  the  leading  statesmen,  and 
the  notable  occurrences  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  nation  during  the  years  of 
its  development,”  even  in  a  book  which  con¬ 
tains  almost  six  hundred  pages,  can  have  but 
one  result.  There  must  he  a  degree  of  con¬ 
densation  which  allows  simply  the  recitation 
of  facts  without  the  amplitude  of  comment 
that  makes  the  lesson  of  history  most  truly 
valuable.  The  history  is  not  that  of  the  coun 
try,  not  that  of  the  people,  and  it  gives  but 
faint  notion  of  contemporary  events.  It  has 
often  been  the  subject  of  remark  that  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  trend  of  public  opinion  seems  im¬ 
possible  to  one  at  the  seat  of  government.  A 
senator  recently  wrote  a  letter  from  Washing¬ 
ton  on  a  question  of  public  policy,  in  the  sup¬ 
position  that  he  was  echoing  the  sentiments 
of  his  constituents,  only  to  find  his  views  re¬ 
pudiated  by  the  rank  and  file  of  his  party  at 
home.  The  same  frailty  besets  the  man  who 
attempts  a  history  of  the  country  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  national  legislature.  But 
this  fault  has  a  serious  consequence  in  the 
lack  of  proportion  to  be  seen  in  selecting  and 
treating  the  separate  items  of  the  theme. 
Things  loom  large  upon  legislative  vision  which 
time,  sometimes  a  brief  period  at  most,  causes 
to  shrink  to  their  true  relative  significance  or 
insignificance. 

After  narrating  briefly  the  events  which  pre¬ 
ceded  and  led  up  to  the  meeting  of  the  first 
Continental  Congress,  the  author  proceeds  “to 
narrate  the  movement  for  independence,  the 
doings  of  the  Revolution,  the  making  of  the 
Constitution,  the  establishment  of  the  Consti¬ 
tutional  Government,  and  all  the  important 
legislative  proceedings  from  the  first  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  the  close  of  the  Fifty- 
third  Congress.”  The  origin  and  growth  of 
parties,  the  memorable  actions  of  Presidents, 
and  innumerable  other  matters  pertaining  to 
the  broad  and  diversified  field  of  American 
politics,  are  also  described  and  discussed. 
The  author  states  that  he  believes  his  account 
to  be  “accurate  and  just  in  dealing  with  men 
^and  measures.”  In  general,  the  accuracy  of 
the  volume  cannot  be  questioned,  though  it  is 
not  exactly  correct  in  all  of  its  details.  As 
to  Its  fairness,  one  is  tempted  to  criticize  the 
author’s  method  of  giving  the  partisan  esti¬ 
mate  on  both  sides  of  an  act,  as  is  done  in 
one  of  the  closing  pages  in  regard  to  the  tale 
of  the  latest  issue  of  bonds  to  the  foreign  syn¬ 


dicate,  though  thereby  the  President  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  saving  the  credit  and  preserving  the 
solvency  of  the  Government.  An  example  of 
insufficient  detail  is  found  in  the  account  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Electoral  Commission 
which  seated  President  Hayes.  The  facts  are 
stated,  but  none  of  the  reasons  which  influ¬ 
enced  the  majority. 

The  volume  is  well  printed,  and  presents  a 
clean,  legible  page.  The  story  is  'told  con¬ 
cisely,  yet  with  as  much  fullness  as  can  be 
expected  within  set  limits,  and  being  ad 
dressed  to  the  general  reader,  the  work  will 
be  found  in  most  particulars  sufficiently  full 
for  ordinary  purposes.  It  is  not  out  of  place 
to  add  that  the  narrative  style  of  the  author 
is  lucid,  plain,  and  clear.  The  story  almost 
reads  itself. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to  a 
new  edition  of  two  works  of  Dr.  John  Hall, 
pastor  of  the  Fifth-avenue  Presbyterian 
Church  in  this  city.  Twenty  years  ago  he  de¬ 
livered  the  Lyman  Beecher  Lectures  on 
Preaching  before  the  Theological  Department 
of  Yale  College,  and  during  two  decades  his 
volume  on  God’s  Word  through  Preaching,  has 
been  performing  its  silent  mission  among  the 
students  of  our  Seminaries.  A  call  for  a  new 
edition  having  been  made,  the  work  is  re¬ 
issued  that  its  sphere  of  usefulness  may  not 
be  restricted.  Similarly  a  new  edition  of  his 
Questions  of  the  Day  has  been  published,  con¬ 
taining  discussions  of  twenty-five  topics  of 
general,  and  perhaps  perpetual  interest. 
Though  first  published  twenty-two  years  ago, 
the  author  finds  that  the  demand  has  not 
been  satisfied,  and  hence  issues  this  edition 
without  alteration.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
scope  of  the  volume  we  quote  a  few  of  the 
topics  discussed:  Is  the  human  race  one? 
How  far  has  man  fallen?  How  can  God  be 
kown?  What  is  an  Apostolic  Church?  Is  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  be  modernized  ?  Is  the  Sabbath  for 
us?  What  is  the  use  of  the  Sacraments?  Is 
Spiritualism  in  the  Bible?  Those  who  know 
Dr.  Hall  do  not  need  to  be  told  what  the  char¬ 
acter  of  the  volume  is,  but  those  who  do  not 
will  find  here  an  admirable  illustration  of  how 
Dr.  Hall  unites  eminent  wisdom  and  practical 
common  sense  with  deep  spirituality,  and  of 
the  lucid  clearness  of  his  style  when  discussing 
deep  and  difficult  topics.  (A.  S.  Barnes  and 
Company.  §1.25  and  §1.50. ) 

A  little  over  ten  years  ‘ago  Dr.  Franklin  W. 
Fisk,  Professor  of  Sacred  Rhetoric  in  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary,  issued  his  Manual  of 
Preaching.  A  third  edition  of  the  work  has 
been  called  for,  and  in  sending  it  forth  the 
author  has  taken  occasion  to  revise  his  pages 
and  to  make  some  additions.  The  work  repre¬ 
sents  the  practical  experience  of  twenty-five 
years  spent  in  teaching  young  tbologues  how 
to  preach,  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable 
books  we  have  in  this  line.  The  subject  is 
divided  into  twenty-three  lectures,  and  each 
topic  is  subdivided  under  many  heads.  The 
thoughts  are  clear  and  excellent,  and  most 
clearly  expressed.  There  is  scarcely  a  topic  in 
the  whole  field  of  homiletics  on  which  Dr. 
Fisk  does  not  speak,  and  speak  well.  (Arm¬ 
strong.  ) 

Fleurs  de  France  is  a  collection  of  the  best 
short  stories,  or  contes,  fifteen  in  number, 
from  modem  French  authors ;  in  some  cases  a 
short  biographical  sketch  of  the  author  and 
his  works  are  given ;  to  these  are  added 
notes,  with  the  English  translation  of  idio¬ 
matic  phrases,  by  C.  Fontaine,  B.  L. ,  Director 
of  French  Instruction  in  the  High  Schools  of 
Washington,  D.C.  Daintily  bound  in  green 
cloth,  with  gilt  title,  and  printed  in  clear 
type,  the  study  of  this  little  volume  makes 


the  reading  of  French  a  pleasure.  (Heath, 
Boston.  60  cents.) 

In  Fair  Silesia  and  Luneburg  Heath  are  two 
Sunday-school  stories,  translated  from  the 
German  of  Gustav  Nieritz  by  Mary  E.  Ireland. 
The  first  tells  of  the  life  of  the  poor  linen 
weavers  after  machinery  was  first  introduced 
into  Germany ;  the  story  of  a  brother  and  sis¬ 
ter  weavers  and  their  relations  with  the  man¬ 
ufacturer’s  families  given.  The  second  is  a 
tale  of  the  last  wars  of  Napoleon  I  The  chil¬ 
dren  of  a  Hamburg  merchant  are  separated 
from  their  parents  for  a  year,  and  are  cared 
for  by  some  kind  peasants  living  on  Luneburg 
Heath.  The  plain  and  laborious  life  of  these 
pious  people,  and  the  good  effect  it  had  on  the 
character  of  the  little  Hamburgians,  teaching 
them  the  worth  of  labor  and  what  makes 
true  happiness,  is  very  pleasantly  told.  (Pres 
byterian  Committee  of  Publication,  Richmond, 
Va.  60  cents.) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

Captain  Alfred  T.  Mahan,  who  since  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  his  Sea  Power  in  History  has 
been  declared  by  European  authorities  the 
first  among  naval  tacticians,  draws,  in  the 
August  Century,  some  “Lessons  from  the  Yalu 
Fight,”  based  upon  an  account  of  the  battle 
appearing  in  the  same  number  and  written  by 
Commander  McGiffin  of  the  Chen  Yuen. 
Captain  Mahan’s  conclusions  bear  upon  prob¬ 
lems  that  confront  the  constructors  of  iron¬ 
clads  for  every  maritime  power.  While  recog¬ 
nizing  the  value  of  heavy  guns  for  attack  upon 
the  motive  power  of  the  adversary,  he  says 
that  the  rapid-fire  gun  of  moderate  calibre 
has  established  its  position  as  the  greatest 
offensive  power  in  naval  warfare,  and  that  the 
battle  proved  that  armor  is  actually  a  far  bet 
ter  protection  to  vessels  than  is  indicated  by 
trials  of  the  testing  ground. 

The  August  Atlantic  Monthly  contains  a 
striking  contribution  by  Jacob  D.  Cox  on 
How  Judge  Hoar  Ceased  to  be  Attorney-Gen¬ 
eral.  Gen.  Cox  was  a  member  of  Grant’s  Cabi¬ 
net  with  Judge  Hoar,  and  this  paper  is  an 
important  chapter  in  our  recent  political  his¬ 
tory.  Percival  Lowell,  in  his  fourth  paper  on 
Mars,  tries  to  answer  the  questions.  Is  Mars 
inhabited,  and  if  so,  by  what  kind  of  people? 
Among  other  articles  are:  The  Political  and 
Professional  Life  of  a  French  Mayon,  by  J.  M. 
Ludlow ;  A  Talk  over  Autographs,  Fourth 
Paper,  by  George  Birbeck  Hill;  President 
Polk’s  Diary,  by  James  Schouler ;  The  Wrongs 
of  the  Juryman,  by  Harvey  N.  Shepard ;  The 
New  Art  Criticism,  by  Mary  Logan,  and  a 
delightful  anonymous  sketch  entitled,  A 
Woman’s  Luncheon. 

One  of  the  largest  and  most  important  libra 
ries  ever  dispersed  in  the  United  States  has 
come  into  the  market  in  the  sale  by  Mr.  N. 
Q.  Pope  of  his  magnificent  collection  of  books, 
manuscripts,  prints,  and  autographs,  consist¬ 
ing  of  over  2,700  separate  items.  In  the  list 
are  found  rare  imprints,  unique  specimens  of 
early  English  literature,  the  rarest  of  Amer¬ 
icana,  and  first  editions  of  the  best  authors 
from  the  sixteenth  century  to  the  present 
time.  Messrs  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Company  are 
the  purchasers  of  the  collection,  which  they 
will  shortly  offer  for  sale. 

Mr.  F.  Schuyler  Mathews,  author  of  Famil¬ 
iar  Flowers  of  Field  and  Garden  (Appletons), 
is  a  well  known  authority  among  florists  on 
the  subject  of  the  colors  of  flowera.  Prof. 
Bailey  of  Cornell  points  out  that  the  book  fills 
the  great  need  of  a  botany  from  the  hand  of  an 
artist  fully  alive  to  form  and  color. 

Among  the  new  publications  of  the  Messrs. 
A.  S.  Barnes  and  Company  are  a  new  edition 
of  Alison’s  History  of  Europe,  a  volume  on 
The  Signers  of  the  Declaration,  by  N.  Dwigbt, 
The  English  Versions  of  the  Bible  by  the  Rev, 
Blackford  Condit,  D.D,  and  a  new  edition  of 
Dr.  John  Hall’s  works. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Macmillan  and  Company:  The  Story  of  Bessie 
Costrell;  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward. 

James  E.  Earle,  Boston:  Ships  by  Day;  Edwin  A. 
Wyman.  _ 

PERIODICALS. 

For  August:  Forum;  Gospel  in  AU  Lands;  Lit* 
tell;  Bachelor  of  Arts;  Ladies’  Home  Journal. 
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LONGINGS. 

By  Bev.  E.  P.  Crane. 

I  do  not  dread  tbe  bolt  and  sword 
That  put  Thy  foes  to  rout: 

Of  final  clemency,  O  Lord, 

1  have  no  llng’rinR  doubt. 

Thou  know’st  I  am  not  of  Thy  foes: 

Tbe  very  thought’s  a  i>ang  I 
That  shudd’riog  thrill  Thy  mercy  knows; 
’Twas  from  Thy  grace  it  sprang. 

Kut  there’s  a  weight  of  kindred  woe 
’Neath  which  my  spirits  bend: 

To  find  myself,  if  not  a  foe. 

Yet  so  untrue  a  friend  I 

Th’  unfathomed  grace  that  cancels  sin 
Falls  short  of  what  I  need; 

There’s  endless  work  for  grace  within, 
Sweet  grace,  make  greater  speed  ! 
Hanover,  Pkcbsia. 


CONDITIONS  OF  MEMBERSHIP  IN  THE 
PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH. 

I.  AS  TO  CBKBD. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  welcome  a  goodly 
number  of  members  to  the  communion  of  our 
church  the  past  winter.  I  have  thus  been  led 
to  review  and  restate  the  conditions  and  quali¬ 
fications  for  membership  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church.  I  have  restated  these  principles  more 
especially  because  I  desired  to  place  before 
these  new  members  the  high  standard  of 
Christian  faith  and  conduct  which  our  Church 
aims  to  keep  before  tbe  people,  and  also  be¬ 
cause,  in  the  hundreds  of  interviews  which  I 
have  had  with  individuals  this  winter  on  the 
subject  of  personal  religion,  I  have  found  so 
many  objections  to  be  overcome,  and  so  many 
crude  conceptions  of  the  meaning  and  respon¬ 
sibility  of  church  membership.  Sometimes 
these  objections  have  come  from  people  who 
assume  that  they  avoid  all  religious  responsi¬ 
bility  so  long  as  they  are  not  in  the  Church. 
There  seems  to  be  in  the  minds  of  many  a 
morbid  sensibility  as  to  the  responsibility  and 
awful  solemnity  of  confessing  Christ  and  unit¬ 
ing  with  His  Church,  as  though  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  Jesus  Christ  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  threshold  of  the  visible  Church,  and  as 
though  there  was  no  solemnity  in  life  itself 
outside  the  Church  I  It  may  be  a  solemn 
thing  to  confess  Christ,  and  it  may  be  a  still 
more  solemn  thing  not  to  confess  Him. 

Again,  objections  have  come  from  mature 
people  who  dubiously  shake  their  heads  and 
wonder  if  the  young  people  really  understand 
themselves  and  know  wliat  they  are  doing  by 
coming  into  tbe  Church.  Such  reflections 
have  led  me  to  recall  very  distinctly  a  certain 
dripping,  falling  day  in  October,  years  ago, 
in  the  sixties,  when  I  left  a  college  recitation- 
room  at  Marietta,  Ohio,  and  going  up  to 
“Camp  Putnam,”  I  joined  some  young  com¬ 
panions,  and  standing  before  a  recruiting  olfi- 
cer  of  the  United  States  Army,  I  was  sworn  in 
as  a  volunteer  soldier  for  my  country’s  service. 
Did  I  know  what  I  was  doing  in  that  act? 
Did  I  have  any  adequate  conception  of  the 
principles  of  Government  or  the  issues  of  civil 
liberty  then  at  stake?  How  foolish,  some  one 
might  have  said,  to  allow  such  a  stripling  of 
a  youth  to  rush  into  dangers  and  assume  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  which  he  knows  so  little  I 
But  I  could  obey  orders,  and  I  had  a  vague 
idea  that  my  country’s  flag  stood  for  the 
right,  and  I  was  willing  to  trust  it  and  defend 
t,  and  I  believed  it  could  defend  me  1 

Will  not  this  same  line  of  thought  justify  a 
child’s  confession  of  faith  in  Christ  and  trust¬ 
ful  devotion  to  His  cross?  Must  a  child  un¬ 
derstand  the  philosophy  of  the  plan  of  salva¬ 
tion  before  he  feels  the  need  of  a  Saviour  and 
trusts  Him?  Must  he  study  the  whole  system 
of  the  divine  government  before  be  submits 
himself  to  Christ  and  seeks  to  obey  Him  ? 

Section  five  of  our  Book  of  Discipline  reads 
thus:  “All  children  born  within  the  pale  of 


the  visible  Church  are  members  of  the  Church, 
are  to  be  baptized,  are  under  the  care  of  the 
Church  and  subject  to  its  government  and 
discipline,  and  when  they  have  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion,  they  are  bound  to  perform 
all  the  duties  of  church  members.” 

Our  Standards  also  say  of  these  same  chil¬ 
dren  that  they  “are  to  be  taught  to  read  and 
repeat  the  Catechism,  the  Apostles’  Creed, 
and  the  Lord’s  Prayer.  They  are  to  be  taught 
to  pray,  to  abhor  sin,  to  fear  God,  and  obey 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  when  they  come 
to  years  of  discretion,  if  they  be  free  from 
scandal,  appear  sober  and  steady,  and  have 
sufficient  knowledge  to  discern  the  Lord’s 
body,  they  are  to  be  informed  that  it  is  their 
duty  and  their  privilege  to  come  to  the  Lord’s 
table.  ” 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  does  not  say  of 
our  children,  if  they  seem  to  be  young  angels 
with  sprouting  wings,  just  ready  for  heaven, 
nor  yet  old  saints,  with  none  of  the  juices  of 
life  about  them,  but  “i/  they  he  free  from 
scandal,  appear  sober,”  etc. 

With  these  preliminaries,  our  inquiry  nat¬ 
urally  divides  itself  into  three  parts:  First, 
as  to  creed  or  religious  belief ;  second,  as  to 
experience;  third,  as  to  questions  of  con¬ 
science  or  rules  of  conduct. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  our  Presbyterian 
church  members  must  accept  the  whole  Con¬ 
fession  of  Faith,  decrees,  election,  foreordina¬ 
tion,  and  all.  But  just  as  well  might  we  de¬ 
mand  that  every  private  soldier  shall  have  a 
West  Pointer’s  knowledge  of  the  army  regu¬ 
lations  and  tactics. 

Our  Form  of  Government  makes  the  Session 
of  each  local  church  the  judge  as  to  who  and 
when  and  how  members  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  Church,  and  nowhere  is  there  any  require¬ 
ment  for  a  doctrinal  test.  Twenty  years  ago 
the  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  Assembly 
recommend  a  uniform  formula  for  the  public 
reception  of  members,  but  the  attempt  failed, 
and  the  Constitutional  liberty  of  each  Session 
was  thus  preserved. 

“Sirs,  what  must  I  do  to  be  saved?”  asked 
the  jailor  at  Phillippi  of  Paul  and  Silas,  and 
the  prompt  answer  was,  “  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved,  thou 
and  thy  house.”  This  is  likewise  the  only  an¬ 
swer  which  the  Church  has  any  right  to  give 
to  those  who  stand  at  its  threshold  asking  for 
admission. 

Dr.  Charles  Hodge  in  his  System  of  Theology, 
uses  this  language:  “The  Church  requires  of 
those  whom  it  receives  to  membership  in  full 
communion  nothing  more  than  credible  pro¬ 
fession  of  faith,  the  promise  of  obedience  to 
Christ  and  submission  to  baptism  as  the  rite 
of  initiation.” 

At  the  World’s  Evangelical  Alliance  in  1873 
this  same  staunch  defender  of  the  faith  used 
these  words:  “The  terms  of  church  member¬ 
ship  are  prescribed  by  Christ,  and  cannot  be 
altered.  We  are  bound  to  receive  those  whom 
He  receives.  A  Christian  in  one  place  is  a 
Christian  in  all  other  places,  and  is  entitled  to 
be  so  regarded.” 

Those  of  us  who  heard  Dr.  Hodge  at  that 
time  will  remember  the  emphasis  his  cane 
gave  to  his  sentences  as  he  thumped  the  plat¬ 
form  with  it,  upon  being  recalled,  and  re¬ 
peated :  “The  terms  of  communion  are  the 
terms  of  salvation  I  We  are  bound  to  receive 
into  the  Church  all  those  whom  we  believe 
Christ  would  receive  into  heaven.” 

In  the  editorial  columns  of  The  Evangelist 
of  March  25.  1875,  Dr.  F,  L.  Patton  is  quoted 
as  saying  that  ministers  and  elders  profess 
adherence  to  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith  as  containing  the  system  of  doctrine 
taught  in  the  Word  of  God,  and  then  his  words 
are  given  thus : 


“But  the  Confession  of  Faith  subscribed  to 
by  ministers  and  elders  is  not  understood  to 
be  subscribed  to  by  private  members.  .  .  . 
Now  suppose  a  case :  A  lady  comes  to  me  and 
says,  I  would  like  to  unite  with  your  church, 
but  I  have  difficulty  with  some'  of  the  doc¬ 
trines.  I  should  say.  Do  you  know  that  you 
are  a  sinner?  Do  you  know  that  you  have  a 
Saviour?  Do  you  trust  in  the  blood  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ?  And  if  she  should  say. 
Yes,  I  do,  I  should  say.  Do  you  wish  to  take 
your  place  with  God’s  people  and  join  them 
in  commemorating  our  Lord’s  death?  If  she 
should  say,  I  do,  I  should  say.  Come  into  the 
Church ;  it  may  be  you  will  get  light  on  these 
other  questions  by-and  bye.  Anyone  whom  I 
have  reason  to  believe  Christ  would  admit 
into  heaven,  I  would  admit  to  the  Lord’s 
table.  And  therefore  I  would  admit  to  the 
communion  table  and  receive  into  the  Church 
many  whose  theological  views  I  would  not  ap¬ 
prove,  and  who  could  not  subscribe  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith.” 

II.  AS  TO  EXPKBIKNCB. 

I  rarely,  if  ever,  think  of  this  question  of 
qualifications  for  church  membership  without 
recalling  an  experience  which  came  to  me  in 
my  first  pastorate.  When  I  went  to  the 
church  in  Michigan,  I  found  in  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  as  one  of  the  most  attentive,  devout,  and 
intelligent  listeners,  and  also  as  a  teacher  in 
the  Sabbath -school  and  an  attendant  on  tbe 
prayer  services,  a  young  lawer  whose  per¬ 
sonal  character  and  exemplary  life  was  really 
remarkable  for  its  purity  and  gentleness.  I 
soon  after  married  him  to  one  of  our  choicest 
Christian  girls,  and  they  made  their  home 
near  their  parents,  directly  under  tbe  eves  of 
tbe  church.  I  also  learned  that  he  was  born 
and  raised  by  a  most  godly,  praying,  Meth¬ 
odist  mother  away  down  East  on  Cape  Cod. 
He  became  a  member  of  the  Methodist  church 
in  his  youth,  and  when  he  went  to  the  Uni¬ 
versity  at  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  be  was  an  ac¬ 
tive,  praying  Christian,  with  an  almost  wom¬ 
anly  piety,  like  his  mother’s,  and  yet  a  very 
manly  man.  There  came  to  him  during  his 
educational  course  that  same  period  of  doubt 
and  examination  as  to  the  foundation  of  his 
religious  faith,  which  has  tried  and  shaken  so 
many  others.  At  first  be  thought  to  solve  all 
religious  problems  in  a  philosophical  way,  and 
by  the  use  of  his  intellect  alone.  Thus  he 
drifted  into  speculative  skepticism,  and  for  a 
short  time  gave  up  all  prayer  and  all  Chirstian 
activities.  But  in  this  he  was  miserably  un¬ 
happy  and  his  heart  wholly  unsatisfied,  and 
soon  he  deliberately  and  resolutely  determined 
to  put  away  all  philosophical  speculations  con¬ 
cerning  Christ  and  Christianity,  and  to  yield 
his  heart  and  conscience  to  tbe  activities  of 
Christian  faith  as  be  had  always  been  accus¬ 
tomed.  He  began  again  his  life  of  prayer  and 
his  exhortations  in  public  religious  meetings, 
and  his  teaching  in  tbe  Sabbath  school,  and 
scrupulously  avoided  all  mere  intellectual 
speculations.  In  this  he  found  rest  of  heart, 
and  even  joy,  and  so  far  as  human  knowledge 
could  determine,  was  one  of  the  most  useful 
men  in  the  community.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  I  found  him  rising  in  his  profession 
and  with  a  growing  influence  in  moral  and  re¬ 
ligious  circles,  and  yet  not  a  member  of  tbe 
church,  though  he  always  communed  with 
,  us,  was  a  teacher  and  assistant  superintendent 
in  the  Sunday-school.  Thus  it  went  on  for 
several  years.  At  last  I  insisted  upon  his  com¬ 
ing  before  the  Session  with  a  view  to  formal 
admission  to  membership  in  our  church.  He 
frankly  stated  his  manner  of  life  and  experi¬ 
ence,  and  the  difficulty  he  would  find  (unless 
permitted  to  make  bis  own  explanations)  with  * 
assenting  to  the  doctrinal  statement  of  truth 
which  was  read  when  persons  were  publicly 
welcomed  to  the  church.  His  difiSculty  was 
with  tbe  statement  concerning  tbe  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  yet  he  had  no  quarrel  to  make 
with  this  or  any  other  intellectual  statement 
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of  belief,  and  he  desired  to  give  himself  wholly 
o  the  practical  activities  of  the  Christian  life 
nd  to  prayer,  which  he  uniformly  closed 
with,  “For  Christ’s  sake.”  In  the  face  of  all 
this,  two-thirds  of  the  Session  declined  to  re¬ 
ceive  him  to  the  church,  while  they  officially 
assured  him  that  they  wished  him  to  con¬ 
tinue  teaching  in  the  Sunday-school  and  to 
take  part  in  the  prayer  service  I 

This  experience  taught  me  to  clear  away 
from  the  entrance  to  the  Church  all  creed - 
statements  of  belief,  while  I  have  been  grow- 
ingly  convinced  of  the  importance  of  packing 
our  sermons  full  of  the  meat  and  bread  of 
sound  doctrine.  Some  years  later  this  good 
brother  died  after  months  of  illness.  Often 
would  he  send  from  his  sick-bed  messages  of 
love  to  the  prayer-meeting  of  the  church  where 
he  was  denied  formal  membership,  and  yet 
with  whose  people  his  Christian  spirit  could 
not  be  denied  genuine  fellowship. 

“Dr.  Pierson,  do  you  believe  that  a  Unitarian 
can  be  saved?”  is  the  question  which  was  once 
put  to  him  as  the  leader  of  a  Saturday  night 
union  meeting  for  the  study  of  the  Sunday- 
school  lesson  in  Detroit.  Almost  as  quickly 
as  it  had  been  put.  Dr.  Pierson  told  me  that 
he  replied,  “There  are  some  people  who  are  all 
wrong  in  the  head  who  are  all  right  in  the 
heart  and  conscience,  and  it  is  by  the  heart 
and  conscience  we  are  to  be  saved,  and  not  by 
the  head.” 

Hence  we  see  the  importance  of  religious 
experience  as  a  qualification  for  church  mem¬ 
bership.  And  yet  what  is  this  “experience,” 
and  how  much  of  “an  experience”  must  a  per¬ 
son  have  as  a  prerequisite  for  church  mem¬ 
bership? 

Our  Confession  says  that  the  Holy  Spirit 
“worketh  when  and  where  and  how  He 
pleaseth,”  not  when  and  where  and  how  we 
can  perceive  Him  to  be  at  work.  This  agrees 
with  our  Lord’s  word  in  John  iii.  8,  where  we 
are  plainly  taught  that  we  cannot  expect  to 
know  the  work  of  the  Spirit  any  more  than  we 
understand  the  movements  of  the  wind. 

“  If  they  be  free  from  scandal,  appear  sober,  ” 
etc.,  our  children  “ought  to  be  informed  that 
it  is  their  duty  and  privilege  to  come  to  the 
Lord’s  table,  and,  of  course,  into  the  church 
in  full  membership.  Thus  manifestly  our  Book 
does  not  expect  our  children  or  grown  people 
either  to  have  all,  or  even  the  principal  part, 
of  their  religious  experience  before  entering 
the  church. 

“Yes,  but,”  comes  the  objection,  “I  am 
afraid  that  this  boy  has  not  had  a  change  of 
heart.  I  fear  he  does  not  know  what  it  is, 
and  that  he  has  not  experienced  religion,” 
and  thus  some  assume  that  no  one  may  enter 
the  church  until  he  can  show  the  quality  and 
degree  of  the  work  of  God’s  Spirit  in  his  heart. 

I  know  mature  men  and  women  whose 
way  into  the  kingdom  has  been  blocked 
by  these  set  phrases  about  “getting  religion” 
and  “experiencing  religion,”  and  even  the  ex¬ 
pression,  “a  change  of  heart,”  has  been  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  some. 

“Mr.  K.,  do  you  think  you  are  a  Christian?” 
said  one  of  my  elders  once  to  a  fairly  intelli¬ 
gent  man  of  fifty,  a  master  mechanic,  whom 
we  received  to  the  church  that  same  evening. 
“No,  sir,  I  know  I  am  not,”  came  the  prompt 
answer,  with  manifest  sincerity  and  apparent 
regret,  as  though  he  truly  wished  he  could 
claim  such  an  honorable  name.  And  yet  when 
I  asked  this  man  if  he  believed  the  Bible  to 
be  the  Word  of  God,  and  if  he  felt  his  need  of 
a  Saviour,  and  if  he  trusted  Christ  as  his  Sa¬ 
viour  and  desired  to  obey  Him  in  all  things, 
he  quickly  assented  to  it  all.  It  was  manifest 
that  he  had  put  into  the  word  Christian  only 
the  exalted  conception  of  what  a  child  of  God 
will  be  when  he  has  reached  “unto  a  perfect 


man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of  the 
fullness  of  Christ.  ” 

“If  I  could  only  get  into  that  A,  C  class 
you  were  talking  about,  I  might  come  into 
the  church,”  said  a  full-grown  man  to  me 
once.  I  had  been  explaining  that  a  “Chris¬ 
tian”  is  a  “disciple,”  a  learner,  one  who  is 
taking  his  lessons  of  Christ,  and  that  if  he 
has  only  just  begun  his  A,  B,  C’s  in  the  school 
of  Christ,  he  is  entitled  to  the  name  “Chris¬ 
tian,”  and  has  the  right  to  a  place  in  the 
Church,  just  as  truly  as  the  experienced  saint 
whom  we  look  upon  as  ripe  for  glory. 

“Mamma,  I  am  not  afraid  to  die,”  prattled 
a  beautiful  little  child  of  six  summers  as  she 
nestled,  restless  and  sleepless,  in  her  mother’s 
arms  one  night  this  winter.  The  child  was 
slightly  indisposed,  and  in  her  feverishness  her 
tongue  ran  on  with  everything  which  came 
into  her  mind.  “And  why  not,  my  child?" 
the  mother  quietly  asked.  “Because  Jesus 
loves  me,  and  when  I  die  He  will  take  me  in 
Hie  arms  and  carry  me  right  up  to  heaven." 
A  few  days  later  the  child  was  as  well  as  ever, 
and  is  now  one  of  the  brightest  jewels  in  our 
infant  class.  Of  course  she  had  been  taught 
it  by  her  Christian  mother  and  teachers,  but 
when  will  such  an  one,  thus  trained,  come  to 
know  that  she  has  experienced  “a  change  of 
heart”? 

It  is  more  than  folly,  it  is  a  scandalous  dis¬ 
trust  of  God  and  His  promises,  to  train  our 
children  for  Him  and  then  demand  that  they 
shall  have  the  same  kind  of  an  experience  in 
conversion  that  a  heathen  does,  before  we 
allow  him  to  come  into  the  Church  in  full 
communion.  When  shall  we  learn  to  follow 
more  closely  the  directions  of  our  Sandards 
and  the  teachings  of  Scripture  on  this  subject 
rather  than  the  customs  and  practices  of 
churches  about  us? 

III.  AS  TO  CONSCIKNCE  OK  Rt'LES  OF  CON- 
DUCT. 

We  now  come  to  inquire  concerning  ques¬ 
tions  of  conscience  and  rules  of  conduct  in 
connection  with  membership  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  When  one  becomes  a  member 
of  the  Church  he  will  be  expected,  as  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  course,  to  study  the  peace  and  good 
order  and  highest  interests  of  the  Church,  but 
how  far,  if  at  all,  does  he  put  the  keeping  of 
his  conscience  in  the  power  of  his  brethren, 
or  how  far  shall  he  be  expected  to  submit  his 
conduct  to  the  judgment  of  others? 

Our  Confession  well  expresses  the  true  prin 
ciple  at  this  point  when  it  says:  “God  alone  is 
Lord  of  the  conscience,  and  hath  left  it  free 
from  the  doctrines  and  commandments  of  men 
which  are  in  anything  contrary  to  His  Word, 
or  beside  it  in  matters  of  faith  or  worship.  So 
that  to  believe  such  doctrines  or  to  obey  such 
commandments  out  of  conscience,  is  to  betray 
true  liberty  of  conscience ;  and  the  requiring 
an  implicit  faith  and  an  absolute  and  blind 
obedience,  is  to  destroy  liberty  of  conscience, 
and  reason  also.” 

In  other  words,  our  Church  holds  to  the 
true  Protestant  principle,  that  it  is  the  prov¬ 
ince  of  the  Church  to  train  the  conscience  so 
that  it  shall  choose,  decide,  and  act  for  itself 
in  all  things  according  to  God’s  Word,  and 
that  “an  absolute  and  blind  obedience  is  to 
destroy  liberty  of  conscience,”  even  though 
the  obedience  required  be  to  commandments 
contained  in  the  Word  of  God.  It  is,  therefore, 
never  sufficient  for  one  to  say,  “My  Church 
forbids  that,”  or  “ My  Church  permits  this,” 
unless  it  be  for  children  and  the  feeble¬ 
minded.  “The  answer  of  a  good  conscience 
toward  God”  for  mature  men  and  women  must 
be  something  more  than  the  living  by  rule 
laid  down  in  articles  of  discipline,  or  of  dicta¬ 
tion  of  priestly  counsel  in  the  confessional. 

Every  pastor  of  experience  knows  what  it  is 


for  people  to  ask.  What  are  the  rules  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church?  My  answer  to  this 
usually  is  that  we  have  no  rule  except  the 
Word  of  God,  and  sometimes  I  add  that  the 
rules  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  are  a  good 
conscience  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord.  That  this 
is  sometimes  misunderstood  and  misconstrued 
does  not  invalidate  the  principle.  This  prin¬ 
ciple  does  not  encourage  us  to  do  as  we  please, 
but  as  the  Lord  pleases,  and  if  we  have  no 
rules,  we  are  yet  to  let  the  Lord  rule  in  us  and 
reign  over  us.  It  is  the  difference  between 
living  by  rule  and  living  by  principle,  through 
the  power  of  a  life-force  within  us.  It  is  the 
difference  between  growing  a  rose  on  the  bush 
through  its  own  natural  life-force,  and  mak¬ 
ing  a  rose  by  cutting  tinted  paper  with  scis¬ 
sors,  and  wiring  its  leaves,  together  with  scent 
powder. 

The  very  word  conscience  in  its  etymology 
suggests  the  use  we  are  to  make  of  it.  It  is 
made  up  of  two  words,  the  verb,  scire,  to 
know,  and  the  adverb,  con,  together  with,  or 
over  against.  And  thus  we  get  the  suggestion 
that  in  conscience  we  are  to  know  things  over 
against,  or  as  compared  with  something  else. 

The  very  meaning  of  the  word  implies  that 
there  is  a  standard  outside  of  ourselves,  a 
knowing  with  which  we  are  to  compare  our 
knowing  to  determine  whether  we  are  right  or 
not.  There  are  those  who  insist  that  they  are 
right  because  their  conscience  does  not  con¬ 
demn  them  in  any  given  course  of  conduct.  But 
Saul  of  Tarsus  was  living  “in  all  good  con¬ 
science"  when  he  was  murdering  innocent  men 
and  women.  Thus  there  is  this  peculiarity  about 
the  dictates  of  conscience,  that  we  cannot  tell 
by  examining  these  dictates  by  themsehres 
whether  they  are  right  or  wiong.  They  must 
be  compared  with  an  accepted  standard,  as 
God’s  Word,  before  their  moral  quality  can  be 
determined. 

Somehow  I  never  tire  of  illustrating  this 
subject  of  the  human  conscience  with  the  use 
we  make  of  our  watches.  A  watch  is  a  very 
covenient  piece  of  personal  furniture  to  carry 
with  us  in  our  vest  pocket,  and  ordinarily  it 
is  safe  to  go  by  this  marvellous  little  piece  of 
mechanism,  and  often  we  have  a  bantering  way 
of  pulling  our  watches  upon  each  other  and 
telling  the  time  of  day,  each  one  insisting  that 
we  carry  the  regulator  and  have  the  correct 
time.  But  everybody  knows  that  the  best 
watch  needs  regulating,  and  must  be  com¬ 
pared  with  a  standard  outside  of  itself. 

For  example,  here  is  my  own  beautiful 
watch,  which  my  good  people  in  Michigan  gave 
me  as  a  parting  token  of  their  affection.  It 
has  served  me  splendidly  and  been  my  constant 
companion  by  night  and  by  day  for  the  last 
fourteen  years.  A  few  weeks  ago  I  found  that 
this  watch  was  getting  into  bad  habits.  It 
would  not  tell  me  the  exact  truth  about  the 
time  of  day.  It  was  freaky  in  its  movements, 
and  wholly  unreliable.  I  took  it  to  a  friend 
w’bo  is  a  watchmaker  and  asked  him  to  tell  me 
what  was  the  matter  with  it.  He  opened  it, 
adjusted  his  eyeglass,  looked  at  it  somewhat 
closely,  picked  at  it  a  little  with  his  “nippers,” 
brushed  out  the  case,  and  in  a  moment  turned 
to  me  with  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  on  which 
was  a  lot  of  lint  and  dust  and  watch  garbage 
nearly  half  a  small  thimbleful,  and  said : 
“That  is  the  matter  with  your  watch  ;  I  guess 
you  would  better  leave  it  and  have  it  cleaned.” 
Of  course  I  left  it,  and  do  not  know  how  much 
more  of  real  estate  he  found  in  it,  for  I  had 
neglected  it  shamefully  for  years.  It  took  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  to  get  it  righted  up  and  duly  regu¬ 
lated,  and  now  it  is  running  beautifully,  and 
scarcely  varies  a  few  seconds  in  a  day  from 
standard  time.” 

Is  not  this  the  way  it  often  is  with  our  con¬ 
sciences,  these  moral  timepieces  which  God 
has  placed  within  the  nature  of  every  human 
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being?  How  often  do  they  become  clogged  up 
with  earthliness,  and  set  by  wrong  standards, 
and  thus  deceive  us  grievously.  Shall  we 
throw  away  our  consciences  and  conclude 
they  are  of  no  use  because  they  sometimes  go 
wrong  and  mislead  us?  Rather  let  us  often 
bring  them  to  Jesus  Christ  and  compare  them 
closely  with  God’s  Word  and  seek  to  train  and 
educate  them  so  that  they  shall  be  quick  and 
sensitive  to  anything  which  He  may  require. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  Church  is  this 
training  and  disciplining  of  the  individual 
conscience  so  that  it  shall  act  for  itself  in  con¬ 
formity  to  God’s  Word.  It  is  after  this  man 
ner  that  we  can  most  effectively  deal  with 
the  so  called  amusement  question.  I  know 
there  are  churches  which  draw  up  elaborate 
rules  of  discipline  and  make  total  abstinence 
from  the  wine  cup,  the  dance,  the  card-table, 
and  the  like,  a  condition  of  church  member 
ship.  But  do  such  churches  secure  any 
greater  freedom  from  these  peccadillos  of  a 
low-grade  of  Christianity,  or  any  higher  reali¬ 
zation  of  life  and  character  than  those  churches 
which  depend  upon  the  training  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  conscience  against  such  things? 

Coming  into  the  Church  means  that  we  have 
set  our  conscience,  this  moral  timepiece  within 
us,  by  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  we  are  willing 
to  have  it  disciplined  by  truth  and  trained  to 
act  more  and  more  according  to  His  standard 
of  life  and  conduct.  Douglas  P.  Putnam. 


BEAUTIFUL  SCOTLAND. 

Dear  Evangelist 

*■  Home,  sweet  home,  there  is  no  place  like 
home.”  So  have  I  said  to  myself  more  than 
once  since  revisiting,  this  year,  the  place  of  my 
birth.  It  is  indeed  sweet  home  to  me  for 
three  reasons :  First,  mother  lives  here,  and  as 
the  old  saying  has  it,  you  may  have  many 
wives,  but  only  one  mother.  Many  have 
found  out  this  truth  by  sad  experience  with 
the  “wives.”  It  is  sweet  home  to  me  also  be¬ 
cause  it  is,  without  controversy,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  places  in  summer  to  be  found 
anywhere  on  the  footstool.  It  is  claimed  by 
those  who  have  sailed  on  the  Bosphorus,  that 
it  surpasses  the  Kyles  of  Bute  in  loveliness, 
but  if  this  be  so.  I  don’t  believe  that  it  can 
surpass  it  in  beauty.  But  lest  I  may  be 
thought  to  be  partial,  I  will  call  to  remem¬ 
brance  what  Dr.  Cuyler  said  about  this  place 
to  the  readers  of  The  Evangelist  a  few  years 
ago.  He  wrote.  I  think,  from  Miss  Allen’s 
yacht,  anchored  on  the  Bute  side  of  the  Kyles, 
just  opposite  my  mother’s  house.  I  am  sure 
your  readers  will  believe  everything  he  puts 
his  pen  to,  and  he  said  of  the  Kyles  that  he 
had  seen  nothing  like  them  in  all  his  travels, 
and  that  he  did  not  expect  to  see  the  like  of 
them  again  till  he  went  to  the  Paradise  above. 

In  the  most  picturesque  part  of  this  charm¬ 
ing  countrj  stands  Milton  Cottage,  where,  in 
boyhood,  I  ate  my  porridge,  learned  the 
Shorter  Catechism,  and  got  my  “lickings.” 
The  said  cottage,  roofed  with  heather  for 
near  fifty  years,  when  the  good  doctor  saw  it 
from  over  the  waters,  stands  close  to  the  sea¬ 
shore,  in  a  small  bay  from  whose  waters  rise 
gracefully  for  a  mile  or  so,  a  wood  made  up 
of  trees  of  every  sort  and  kind.  Then  back  of 
this  fairy- like  scene  rises  even  beyond  the 
clouds,  another  mile  or  so  of  mountain  in 
graceful  terraces,  and  clothed  with  yellow, 
brown,  and  white  and  red  heather.  When  the 
sun  is  setting  behind  the  western  isles  in  the 
Atlantic,  he  sends  back  his  golden  rays  to  kiss 
the  sweet-scented  blossoms,  and  then,  indeed, 
if  there  is  any  imagination  in  you  at  all,  you 
cannot  help  thinking  of  the  Paradise  above. 

But  if  this  will  not  draw  you  upwards,  go 
with  me  to  the  top  of  the  highest  ridge,  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  morning,  just  as  the  same 


golden  rays  of  the  king  of  day  are  slowly 
coining  from  the  East,  cast  yourself  on  your 
back  among  the  heather,  and  see  the  larks 
rise  froiti  their  dewy  beds  beside  you,  and  go 
straight  up,  like  Norway  pines,  by  short  stages, 
singing  as  they  go,  till  they  are  far  out  of 
sight  in  the  etherial  blue.  Next  to  the  sing¬ 
ing  of  the  angels  over  the  plains  of  Bethlehem, 
I  believe  that  there  is  no  music  heard  on  earth 
so  sweet  and  uplifting  as  the  music  of  these 
tiny  Scottish  larks  at  the  break  of  day.  But 
if  you  would  add  to  the  inspiration,  rise  up 
now  from  your  heathery  bed  and  listen  to  the 
swelling  concert  that  is  coming  up  from  the 
feathery  hosts  in  the  woods  below  you.  The 
mavies,  the  starlings,  the  blackbirds,  the  lin¬ 
nets,  the  cuckoos,  and  scores  of  lesser  song¬ 
sters,  make  the  whole  countryside  vocal  with 
their  marvellous  melody.  Either  looking  at 
the  departing  sun  from  the  waters  of  the 
Kyles  upwards,  or  downwards  when  the  same 
is  returning  from  the  East,  you  will  surely  be 
made  to  feel  that  the  Kyles  of  Bute  are  worth 
coming  a  long  distance  to  see,  and  having 
once  seen  them,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

But,  again,  I  love  this  spot  of  earth,  for  I 
have  recreated  it  to  some  extent,  and  it  is  now 
mine  own  to  retire  to  when  I  want  to.  The 
old,  heather-thatched  cottage  is  no  more. 
Father  built  it  over  forty  five  years  ago,  but 
one  has  now  taken  its  place,  enlarged  and 
roofed  with  elate,  that  will,  in  all  probability, 
stand  for  several  hundred  years.  I  would  have 
made  the  change  twenty  years  ago  but  the 
lord  of  the  estate  would  not  allow  me.  He 
told  me  that  the  Queen,  in  passing  through 
the  Kyles,  admired  it  so  much  that  he  could 
not  think  of  having  it  disappear.  But  the 
brave  old  soldier  that  has  fought  on  many  a 
battle-field,  is  now  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and 
is  more  disposed  perhaps  to  yield  to  the  desires 
of  one  born  on  the  land  of  his  fathers,  and 
whose  progenitors  were  tenants  on  the  same 
farm  for  three  hundred  years,  than  to  please 
her  Britannic  Majesty  away  off  in  London. 
Anyhow,  permission  was  kindly  given,  and 
that,  too,  for  the  small  sum  of  five  dollars  a 
year  as  ground  rent. 

The  impression  is  abroad  in  America  that 
these  Scotch  and  English  landlords  are  a  set 
of  tyrants,  who  wring  the  last  cent  out  of 
their  tenants  much  after  the  style  of  a  Turkish 
official.  As  a  rule,  nothing  can  be  further 
from  the  truth.  They  are,  as  a  general  thing, 
considerate  of  the  poor,  and  take  a  kindly  in¬ 
terest  in  their  welfare. 

But  I  said  the  place  was  dear  to  me  as  I  had 
recreated  it.  Yes,  I  am  a  minister  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  hereabouts  that  implies  much  dignity 
and  starch  ,  but  for  the  last  six  months  I  have 
belonged  to  the  class  that  is  known  as  the 
“horny-handed  sons  of  toil.”  I  quarried  rock, 
I  dug  foundations,  I  carted  sand,  I  made  grav¬ 
elled  walks,  planted  trees  and  flowers,  made 
drains  and  gardens  and  stone  fences,  also  an 
esplanade  in  front  of  the  house  to  keep  the 
waves  at  a  respectable  distance.  In  short, . 
though  I  preach  occasionally  for  the  minister 
of  the  parish,  I  have  given  myself  up  to  hard, 
muscular  toil  this  summer.  And  to  tell  the 
truth.  I  enjoy  it  immensely.  After  twenty- 
five  years  of  preaching  in  America,  I  find  that, 
whatever  may  be  said  of  my  other  develop¬ 
ments,  I  fear  that  the  muscular  has  been 
neglected.  Indeed,  in  the  reconstruction  of 
Milton  Cottage  and  its  surroundings,  I  have 
been  reconstructing  myself,  and  when  I  go 
back  to  clerical  harness  again,  as  I  expect  to 
this  fall,  it  will  be  with  renewed  strength  and 
vigor. 

But  the  name  of  my  Highland  home  is  a 
monument  to  the  great  English  poet  who  sang 
of  Paradise  lost  and  regained.  Milton  is  dearer 
to-day  to  the  English-speaking  race  than  his 
master,  Cromwell.  The  late  movement  in 


Parliament  to  erect  a  monument  to  that  iron 
ruler,  showed,  that  while  he  may  be  respected 
by  the  British  people,  he  is  not  admired.  Many 
Presbyterians,  Episcopalians,  and  Catholics 
have  no  love  for  him.  I  see  that  a  late  corre¬ 
spondent  in  The  Evangelist  thinks  it  strange 
that  the  Protestants  of  England  should  be 
tardy  in  the  matter  of  a  memorial  to  this,  one 
of  England’s  greatest  sons;  but  pray,  don’t 
blame  us  too  much,  for  we  don’t  like  in  this 
country  the  memory  of  a  man  who,  when  in 
Scotland,  made  stables  for  his  troops  of  our 
Presbyterian  churches,  smashed  Episcopacy  in 
England,  and  as  for  the  poor  Catholic  Irish, 
treated  them  as  if  they  were  brute  beasts. 

Politics  at  present  in  these  three  kingdoms 
is  now  red-hot,  as  we  are  on  the  eve  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  election.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  Conservatives  will  win  this  time,  for  the 
Grand  Old  Man  of  the  Liberal  party  is  no 
longer  their  Joshua  leading  to  victory. 

In  the  ecclesiastical  world  of  Scotland  there 
is  still  a  bitter  warfare.  The  disestablishing 
of  the  old  State  Church  is  the  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion.  It  is  likely  to  last  for  a  few  generations 
yet.  The  old  Church  of  John  Knox  ai>d  the 
fathers  of  the  Reformation  have  still  a  warm 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  Scottish  people.  The 
leaders  of  the  late  Assembly  of  the  Free 
Church  did  their  utmost  to  awaken  enthusi¬ 
asm  for  all  the  interests  of  said  Church,  but  I 
regret  to  say  that  they  had  a  bard  task  of  it. 
The  Free  Church  is  not  yet  the  Church  of  the 
people  by  any  means,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
unless  her  ministry  is  more  able  than  at  pres¬ 
ent,  she  will  be  in  the  woods  for  some  time  to 
come. 

I  fear  that  in  many,  respects  she  is  not  pro¬ 
gressive  enough,  for  the  •intellect  and  popu¬ 
larity  seem  to  be  verging  to  the  side  of  the 
State  Church.  The  Free  Church  made  a  fatal 
mistake  when  she  expelled  Professor  Robertson 
Smith  from  one  of  her  seminaries.  She  feels 
the  shame  of  this  to  the  present  hour.  She 
has,  however,  learned  wisdom,  and  this  is  the 
reason  why  she  is  now  cautious  about  taking 
hold  of  Professors  Drummond,  Bruce,  Dods, 
and  others  whose  scholarship  is  horrifying  and 
bewildering  her  Mackascils  just  as  that  of 
some  of  our  own  Presbyterian  professors  in 
America  is  affecting  some  of  our  McDougalls 
and  their  clan.  The  mills  of  the  gods  grind 
slowly,  but  they  grind  exceeding  small.  The 
stupid  blunder  of  the  Free  Church  in  the  cas^ 
of  Smith  is  beginning  to  tell  on  her  ministry. 
If  the  great  Presbyterian  Church  of  America 
does  not  take  care  how  she  fools  with  things 
she  does  not  know  anything  about,  she,  too, 
will  reap  the  fruits  of  her  sowing  in  having 
over  her  a  brood  of  weaklings  as  ministers  of 
the  Gospel. 

I  have  given  The  Evangelist  to  some  of  our 
ministers  here  to  read,  and  they  are  highly 
pleased  with  it.  It  is  surprising,  but  true, 
nevertheless,  that  Scotland  has  not  a  single 
respectable  religious  newspaper.  I  tell  them 
to  import  a  live  religious  editor  from  the 
States.  I  think  there  is  a  great  field  here  for 
such  a  one  as  The  Evangelist  has,  for  instance, 
one  that  has  some  snap  to  him,  and  withal, 
the  sweet  graces  of  the  Spirit.  I  have  read 
The  Evangelist  for  twenty-five  years,  but  1 
never  received  it  with  so  much  relish  as  at 
present.  May  your  shadow  increase. 

John  Brown. 

Coltntraine.  Ktles  or  Bute,  Scotland. 

Mrs.  Humphry  Ward  is  a  woman  of  medium 
height,  slender  in  frame,  plain  in  appearance, 
yet,  withal,  marked  by  a  certain  character. 
Some  call  its  stateliness,  some  call  it  affability. 
Her  hair  is  dark  and  wavy,  parted  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  brushed  back  from  her  forehead.  Her 
eyes  are  brown.  Their  chief  characteristic  is 
a  searching  expression.  Her  nose  is  aquiline 
and  slightly  pinched.  Her  dress  is  as  severe 
as  her  appearance.  Her  manners  are  of  an 
older  school. 
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THREE  CENTURIES  BEFORE  THE  REFOR¬ 
MATION. 

By  Ber.  Wm.  W.  Taylor. 

A  rude  type  of  revivalism  became  quite  pre¬ 
valent  in  Italy  under  certain  preachers  of  re¬ 
pentance  which  the  Church  rulers  were  too 
wise  to  discourage,  although  a  few  of  them 
were  outspoken  opponents  of  some  features  of 
the  Papal  system.  The  most  noted  of  these  re¬ 
vivalists  were  Arnold  of  Brescia,  San  Bernan- 
dino  of  Sienna,  John  of  Vicenza,  Jacobo  Bus- 
solari,  Alberto  da  Lecce,  Giovanni  Capistrani, 
Jacopo  della  Marca,  and  Oioralama  Savon¬ 
arola.  These  men,  hy  their  impassioned  de 
monstrations  often  moved  the  people  to  tears,  to 
sobs,  and  penitential  outcries ;  they  clothed 
cities  in  sackcloth,  brought  enemies  together 
in  fraternal  embrace,  rescinded  oppressive 
laws,  and  destroyed  tyrannical  governments. 
A  real  religious  rigor  in  the  way  of  better 
morals  was  awakened,  but  the  movement  was 
too  heavily  shackled  with  superstition  and 
superficial  passion  to  be  lasting,  and  the  in¬ 
terludes  of  repentance,  of  official  Bible>read- 
ing  and  Psalm -singing,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  spasmodic  movements. 

Arnold  of  Brescia  lived  in  the  twelfth  cen¬ 
tury,  but  be  was  too  much  of  a  real  reformer, 
too  far  before  his  age,  to  prevail,  so  of  neces 
sity  h€  fell  before  his  adversaries,  being 
banged  or  crucified  at  Rome,  his  body  burned, 
and  the  ashes  cast  into  the  Tiber,  A.  D.  1155. 

John  of  Vincenza,  a  Dominican  monk  and  a 
picturesque  figure,  began  preaching  at  Bologna 
as  early  as  1333.  People  of  all  ranks,  from  ail 
the  cities,  fiocked  to  hear  him,  and  citizens, 
lords,  and  bishops  gave  assent,  as  he  insisted 
on  forgiveness  and^  reconciliation.  On  the 
banks  of  the  Arno,  near  Verona,  within  sight 
of  the  snow. capped  Alps,  multitudes  of  men. 
representatives  of  ten  neighboring  cities, 
gathered  at  his  summons  and  entered  into  a 
solemn  league  of  amity.  When  he  demanded 
to  be  made  lord  and  duke,  with  supreme 
authority  over  Vincenza  and  Verona,  the  peo¬ 
ple,  believing  him  to  be  a  saint,  readily  con¬ 
sented,  but  when,  later  on,  he  altered  the  laws 
and  burned  sixty  persons  for  heresy,  be  lost 
his  prestige ;  reaction  came,  and  the  saint  was 
beaten  and  imprisoned,  and  released  only  at 
the  intercession  of  the  Pope. 

Without  leaders,  as  in  1310,  1334,  and  1399, 
strong  religious  excitements,  like  panics, 
would  arise,  on  occasion  of  public  calamities 
or  fear  of  misfortune,  when  vast  processions 
would  form  and  march  about,  crying  for 
mercy,  fasting  and  beating  their  bodies,  a»  if 
a  devotional  contagion  were  spread  all  over 
the  land.  But  though  penitence,  amity,  and 
alms  giving  prevailed  for  a  time,  there  was 
such  a  lack  of  Bible  knowledge  and  spirituality 
of  mind,  that  men  and  women  soon  returned 
to  a  worse  life  than  before. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  San  Bernandino  of  Sienna  preached  for 
forty-two  years,  with  magic  eloquence,  against 
the  social  vices  of  men  and  women,  devoting 
himself,  with  many  others,  to  their  moral  re¬ 
generation.  To  the  city  of  Florence  he  almost 
gave  a  new  birth.  From  the  Scriptures  he  so 
earnestly  insisted  on  Christian  living,  that 
loads  of  playing  cards,  dice  boards,  masks, 
and  amulets,  with  false  hair,  paicts,  and  cos 
metics  were  brought  into  a  pile  and  burned ; 
the  bloody  feuds  of  many  cities,  and  peoples 
and  numberless  princes  were  healed,  and  all, 
for  a  time,  reconciled  ! 

Under  the  preaching  of  Fra  Jacopo  della 
Marca,  a  Franciscan,  in  1445,  the  city  of  Peru¬ 
gia  seemed  to  have  repented  of  its  sins,  but 
the  reform  was  transient. 

Another  Franciscan,  Fra  Roberto  da  Lecce, 
only  twenty  two  years  old.  in  1448,  drew 
thousands  to  hear  him.  Holding  up  a  crucifix. 


the  people  fell  to  weeping,  and  for  half  an 
hour  their  cries  were  lifted:  “Jesu,  Misera- 
cordia !”  and  when,  on  a  Good  Friday,  he 
showed  them  a  living  Christ,  as  ij  just 
scourged,  and  wearing  a  crown  of  thorns, 
the  people  were  moved  beyond  measure, 
groaning  and  crying:  “Misericordia,”  “Show 
mercy,”  “Have  compassion  I”  In  the  year 
1483  a  furious  battle  of  many  different  fami¬ 
lies  raged  in  the  streets  of  Rome,  many  being 
killed  and  wounded,  when  da  Lecce,  lifting 
an  image  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  ran  among 
them,  begging  them  to  make  peace.  As  he 
pleaded  with  them  and  shed  tears,  these  fierce 
cut-throats  and  worldly  prelates  bad  their 
hearts  touched,  and  lifted  their  voices  and 
wept  with  him. 

Still  another  Franciscan,  Fra  Giovanni  da 
Capistrano,  came  to  Brescia  in  1151,  whose 
reputation  for  sanctity  and  eloquence  was  so 
high,  that  three  hours  before  dawn  ten  thou¬ 
sand  people  would  assemble  to  hear  him,  and 
many  more  in  the  day  time. 

Between  the  years  of  1494  and  1537,  friars  and 
hermits  of  a  lower  class  often  lifted  their  rude, 
strong  voices  and  drove  the  people  into  re¬ 
ligious  frenzies.  These  creatures  haunted  the 
streets  of  Rome  with  wild  cries,  predicting 
the  ruin  of  Italy  and  the  end  of  the  world. 
In  Florence,  so  terrible  was  the  preaching  of 
Francesco  da  Montepulciano,  though  very 
young,  that  the  people  were  struck  with  con 
sternation  and  kept  crying  for  mercy  with 
floods  of  tears. 

Fra  Jacopo  del  Bussolara,  an  Augustan,  who 
had  been  an  austere  hermit,  preached  at  Pavia 
in  1536.  He  spoke  to  great  multitudes  against 
vice  and  immorality,  against  usury,  revenge, 
and  tyranny,  so  that  men  and  women  re¬ 
formed  their  ways,  the  despotic  family  of  Bee 
caria  were  expelled  and  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment  established.  However,  after  three  years, 
the  city  came  into  the  hands  of  the  Visconti, 
and  the  monk,  who  deserved  to  rank  with 
Savonorola,  was  imprisoned  and  died  in  the 
dungeons  of  Vercelli. 

The  most  eminent  of  all  these  prophets  was 
Savonarola  of  Ferrara,  a  Dominican,  who 
began  to  preach  in  1483,  yet,  for  lacking  the 
regenerative  conception  that  made  the  Refor 
mation,  he  fell  immeasureably  behind  Huss, 
Luther,  and  Calvin.  He  was,  necessarily,  an 
opponent  of  such  a  monster  Pope  as  AlexanJ 
der  VI.,  but  showed  no  desire  to  change  the 
creeds  and  traditions  of  the  Roman  Church. 
He  was  of  a  good  family,  and  entered  the 
cloister,  driven  by  a  sense  of  his  own  wicked¬ 
ness  and  of  the  wickedness  of  the  Church 
and  the  world.  He  entered  the  order  of 
preachers,  but  it  took  time  to  make  him  ac¬ 
ceptable  and  popular;  in  a  few  years,  how¬ 
ever,  that  harsh  voice  sent  forth  burning 
thoughts  that  set  on  fire  and  consumed  the 
fabric  of  Medicean  despotism  and  made  Flor 
ence  a  free  republic. 

Savonarola  despised  the  pagan  learning,  and 
at  length  left  the  schoolmen  for  the  Bible, 
every  verse  of  which  he  had  by  heart.  The 
fiame  of  eloquence,  in  wild,  profuse,  and  un 
couth  imagery  burst  forth  at  Brescia  in  1486, 
in  such  prophetic  denunciations  as  filled  his 
hearers  with  terror.  Eyes  that  blazed  with 
lightning  looked  out  of  deep  sunken  sockets, 
sheltered  under  the  thick  hood  that  covered 
his  head  and  shoulders.  The  cloister  had  left 
its  traces,  so  that  the  spirit  of  prayer  seemed 
to  quiver  on  his  eager  lips.  His  fastings  were 
followed  by  trances  and  visions  that  created 
tempests  of  vehement  improvisation.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  exposition  and  flowing  into  ar¬ 
gument  and  illustration,  his  speech  would 
rise  into  sublime  imagery  till  an  ecstasy  of 
inspiration  seemed  to  fall  upon  the  preacher, 
that  melted  his  audience  into  tears  or  froze 
them  in  terror ;  then,  by  some  sweet,  Christ- 


like  pleadings,  he  subdued  their  souls  into  the 
same  spirit.  At  times,  unable  to  restrain  the 
sacred  impulse,  he  would  ascend,  like  Moses, 
to  the  heights  of  prohecy,  and  make  the  vast 
Duomo  resound  with  sobbing  and  wailing, 
till,  overcome  with  alarm,  the  people  would 
go  upon  the  streets  and  pass  to  their  hemes  as 
silent  as  the  dead. 

His  prevailing  theme  was  Repentance,  for 
the  sins  of  the  Church,  for  the  sins  of  the 
tyrants,  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  men, 
women,  and  children.  He  predicted  woes  that 
came  upon  the  land,  foreseeing,  partly  from 
the  spirit  of  the  Bible  and  partly  from  his  wise 
views  of  what  was  inevitable.  “Oh,  Rome” 
he  cried,  “repent!”  “Venice,  Milan,  repent!” 
“The  Lord  is  full  of  wrath.”  “The  angels  on 
their  knees  are  crying.  Strike,  strike!”  For 
himself  he  prophesied  death.  His  hope  for  the 
reformation  of  the  Church,  answering  to  the 
kind  of  reform  he  longed  for,  was  placed  in 
Charles  V.,  not  in  Christ,  by  the  Word  and 
Spirit.  In  1490  he  became  the  Democratic 
party  leader,  and  not  only  opposed  the  despot, 
Lorenzo  of  Florence,  but  advocated  the  calling 
of  a  council  to  depose  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

In  1495  the  Medici  were  expelled,  and  Savon¬ 
arola  was  called  to  reconstitute  and  rule  the 
State.  Austerity  now  took  the  place  of  gayety 
and  fashion,  but  the  change  being  put  through 
too  violently,  reaction  ensued  in  many  quar¬ 
ters,  and  the  old  manners  gradually  returned. 

Besides,  the  preacher  became  somewhat  in¬ 
toxicated  with  the  wine  of  prophecy,  and  ful¬ 
minated  fiercely  against  prince.  Pope,  and 
people.  Vision  and  trance  gave  birth  to 
bursts  of  enthusiasm,  magnificent  in  their 
rhetoric,  but  of  so  severe  a  style,  that  discon¬ 
tent  was  bred  and  opposing  parties  formed. 
The  friends  of  the  Medici  increased,  and  the 
Pope,  being  assailed  as  Antichrist,  and  unable 
to  propitiate  or  intimidate  the  bold  speaker, 
forbade  him  to  preach.  His  denunciations 
now  became  doubly  impassioned  against  all 
that  opposed  him,  till  the  populace,  even,  be¬ 
came  weary,  enemies  of  every  class  multiplied, 
and  in  1498  his  steadfast  friends,  the  Signa¬ 
tory  of  Florence,  forbade  him  the  use  of  the 
Duomo.  He  courtec  a  martyr’s  death,  and  a 
band  of  profligate  young  men,  called  Com- 
pagnacii,  the  Comrades,  gained  the  upper 
hand  and  led  him  to  prison.  After  multiplied 
tortures,  on  May  33,  1498,  he,  with  two  other 
monks,  was  brought  to  execution,  being  first 
hanged  and  then  burned  to  ashes !  His  last 
words  were:  “The  Lord  has  suffered  as  much 
for  me.” 

No  sooner  was  he  dead  than  Savonarola  be¬ 
came  a  saint  to  the  Florentines,  and  has  ever 
since  lived  in  their  hearts,  his  name  the  watch 
word  of  their  freedom.  Monuments  to  his 
honor  have  been  erected  in  Florence  and  in 
Ferranra,  the  place  of  his  birth. 

This  narrative  has  been  complied  from  J. 
A.  Symond’s  “Renaissance  in  Italy,”  and 
partly  to  raise  the  question  whether  spiritual 
aspirations  may  not  now  be  slumbering  under 
Italian  superstitions,  only  needing  to  be 
awakened  by  preachers  who  have  an  unction  of 
the  Word  and  Spirit. 

William  D.  Paulding,  a  grandson  of  Major 
John  Paulding,  one  of  the  captors  of  Major 
Andre,  died  at  Peekakill,  N.  Y. ,  on  Wednes¬ 
day  night,  July  31.  John  Paulding  had  three 
wives  and  twenty-one  children.  One  of  the 
sons  was  Major  Caleb  Paulding.  He  had  nine 
children,  one  of  whom  was  William  D.  Pauld¬ 
ing,  who  was  born  in  Peekskill  in  1841.  In 
1861  he  enli8te<l  in  the  Hawkins  Zouaves,  and 
after  two  years’  service  came  home  as  a  cap¬ 
tain.  Then  he  re-enlisted  in  the  navy,  and 
was  master’s  mate  on  the  receiving  ship  Ver¬ 
mont.  WThen  in  the  navy  he  went  to  Peeks¬ 
kill  to  see  his  family.  When  returning  to  New 
York  the  train  on  which  he  was  ran  off  the 
track  at  Spuyten  Duyvel.  In  the  wreck  he 
suffered  the  loss  of  both  legs  to  the  knee. 
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INCIDENTS  OF  MISSION  LIFE  IN  SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

By  Bev.  Josiah  Tyler,  D.D. 

Trials  of  foreign  missionaries  are  often  por¬ 
trayed,  while  little  of  the  romantic  and  hu¬ 
morous  is  recorded.  Our  home-life  in  Natal, 
the  “Garden  Colony  of  South  Africa,”  was  de 
lightful.  On  an  elevation  one  thousand  feet 
above  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  atmosphere, 
though  not  charged  with  ozone  like  that  of 
Colorado,  was  exhilerating.  Only  once  during 
the  first  twenty  two  years  did  I  deem  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  send  for  a  physician.  He  lived  thirty 
miles  away,  and  before  he  reached  us  the 
patient  was  convalescent.  Natives  had  ills, 
but  most  of  them  were  easily  cured.  Wounds 
infiicted  by  knob  kerries,  at  beer  drinks,  were 
very  serious,  especially  if  pieces  of  broken 
skull  had  to  be  removed.  Some,  however, 
recovered  in  a  wonderfully  short  time,  which 
at  first  sight  appeared  incurable.  What  would 
have  proved  fatal  to  white  men,  to  strong, 
healthy  Zulus,  resulted  only  in  a  painful  head¬ 
ache.  It  was  distressing  to  see  natives  dying 
of  diseases  which  I  might  have  remedied  had 
I  made  surgery  and  medicine  my  study  before 
going  to  Africa.  No  missionary  destined  to 
live  alone  among  barbarianss  should  go  out 
w'ithout  medical  qualifications. 

Curing  snake  bites  gave  me  considerable 
notoriety  among  the  Zulus.  There  are  native 
remedies,  but  in  serious  cases  they  are  of  little 
use.  When  tidings  came  that  a  person  was 
bitten,  I  seized  a  bottle  of  ammonia  and  a 
small  cup,  mounted  my  horse,  and  rode  as 
fast  as  I  could  to  the  kraal  of  the  sufferer,  re¬ 
maining  there  till  danger  was  passed.  If  bit¬ 
ten  on  the  foot,  and  the  swelling  had  risen  as 
high  as  the  knee,  I  applied  a  poultice  of  clay  to 
reduce  infiammation.  If  the  patient  began  to 
sink  and  needed  stimulants,  I  gave  brandy,  or 
alcohol,  the  best  use  for  ardent  spirits  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  On  leaving  Africa  for 
the  last  time,  many  natives  asked:  “When  you 
are  gone,  who  will  cure  us  if  bitten  by  poison¬ 
ous  serpents? 

Barbarians  more  accessible  to  missionaries  I 
think  cannot  be  found.  We  were  always  wel¬ 
comed  to  their  kraals,  and  they  invariably 
gave  attention  to  religious  appeals,  although 
they  knew  them  to  be  antagonistic  to  their 
ancestral  belief  and  their  immoralities. 

At  times  we  combined  pleasure  with  duty, 
such  as  going  on  picnics  to  a  tableland  near  by, 
from  the  end  of  which  could  be  obtained  a 
view  of  a  deep  and  wide  valley  dotted  with 
native  kraals.  With  crowbars  we  dislodged 
huge  boulders,  and  watched  them  as  they 
rolled  down  precipices,  crushing  everything 
before  them.  Heathen  Zulus  joined  in  the 
excitement  and  sport,  and  we  helped  to  dissi 

ate  an  idea  (not  confined  to  Zulus^  that  to 

ecome  a  Christian  one  must  bid  adieu  to  fun. 
Oranges,  mangoes,  bananas,  and  pineapples 
were  freely  distributed,  and  after  lunch,  with 
Bible  in  hand,  I  mounted  a  rock  or  stood  on 
the  forechest  of  my  wagon,  and  preached  a 
short  sermon,  followed  by  singing  and  prayer. 
When  we  left,  they  would  say:  “Buyani 
niasinyane. ”  (“Return  again  soon”). 

We  had  “Red  Letter  Days”  in  our  missionary 
calendar.  One  was  that  on  which  took  place 
the  marriage  of  my  oldest  daughter  to  a  Scotch 
Presbyterian  clergyman.  As  she  was  born  in 
Africa  and  spoke  fluently  the  Zulu  tongue,  the 
natives  regarded  her  as  belonging  to  them, 
and  called  her  “ Inkosazaiia”  (Princess).  Of 
course  all  who  knew  her  desired  to  come  to 
the  wedding.  The  ceremony,  conducted  by 
the  father  of  the  bride,  was  in  the  open  air, 
under  large  China  trees.  But  few  of  the  na 
tives  had  ever  before  witnessed  a  wedding 
among  white  people.  In  the  estimation  of  Zu¬ 
lus,  marriage  without  plenty  to  eat  and  drink 
is  no  marriage  at  all.  To  provide  a  feast  for 
the  multitude  on  that  occasion  was  no  trifling 
matter.  But  Christianized  natives  came  to 
our  help,  bringing  large  baskets  of  cooked 
sweet  potatoes,  loaves  of  bread  made  of  Indian 
corn,  crockery,  knives  and  forks,  etc.  Pails 
of  molasses  were  there,  so  that  the  young 
could  have  plenty  of  sweetened  water,  while 
they  nibbled  away  at  English  buns.  Beef, 


coffee,  and  lemonade  were  furnished  for  the 
older  people,  and  the  consumption  of  the  for 
mer  would  have  astonished  one  not  acquainted 
with  a  Zulu’s  fondness  for  meat.  As  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  drove  away  showered  with 
rice  by  the  white  guests,  the  blacks  shouted 
vociferously,  “Kambani  kahle  kakulu”.  (“Go 
very  happily”)  I 

Annual  meetings  were  “red  letter”  days. 
Getting  to  them  frequently  involved  long 
journeys  in  ox  wagons,  but  they  were  held  in 
one  of  the  dry  and  cool  winter  months,  June 
or  July,  and  were  a  prolonged  picnic.  After 
travelling  a  few  hours  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day,  we  “outspanned,”  that  is,  unyoked  the 
oxen  that  they  might  graze  and  rest  while  we 
prepared  our  morning  meal.  Breakfast  and 
prayer  over,  a  little  time  was  afforded  for  read¬ 
ing  or  lounging.  Once  my  wife  took  out  her 
pocket  Bible,  given  to  her  in  childhood,  but 
forgot  to  return  it  to  the  wagon  on  our  depart¬ 
ure.  A  native  was  sent  back  to  find  it,  but  in 
vain,  and  it  was  given  up  as  irrecoverably 
lost.  Four  years  after,  while  travelling  in 
that  part  of  the  country,  we  stopped  at  the 
same  place,  and  to  our  surprise,  a  Zulu  man 
came  to  us  with  a  small  book  in  his  band, 
which  be  wished  to  sell.  Upon  opening  it,  I 
saw  on  the  fly  leaf  my  wife’s  maiden  name. 
The  man  was  paid  and  the  book  restored  to  its 
delighted  owner.  For  four  years  that  little 
Bible  had  lain  in  the  thatched  roof  of  a  Zulu 
hut.  just  over  the  fireplace,  and  had  been 
smoked  enough  to  cure  at  least  a  dozen  good- 
sized  hams !  When  I  told  the  man  that  the 
book  he  had  kept  so  long  was  the  “Incwadi 
yenkosi  eukulu”  (Word  of  the  Great  King), 
he  observed,  “Had  I  known  that,  I  would  not 
have  kept  it  I”  Superstition  would  have  led 
him  to  eject  it  from  his  kraal. 

Annual  meetings  were  full  of  enjoyment  to 
the  children  especially.  They  eat  at  the  com¬ 
mon  table  without  stiffness  or  restraint,  feel¬ 
ing  that  they  were  knit  by  ties  of  affection ; 
they  had  games  and  especial  services  adapted 
to  them.  After  parting,  rarely  did  they  see 
each  other  till  the  year  had  rolled  round. 

In  journeying,  sometimes  a  honeybird  would 
appear  and  by  its  peculiar  cries  signify  that 
it  had  discovered  a  hive  of  bees  in  a  hollow 
tree,  or  under  a  rock.  Guided  by  the  feathered 
messenger,  the  natives  would  go  to  the  hive, 
take  out  comb  after  comb  of  delicious  honey, 
invariably  leaving  a  little  for  the  kind  bird, 
influenced,  perhaps,  not  so  much  by  gratitude, 
as  by  a  superstitious  fear  that  some  calamity 
would  overtake  them  in  case  they  failed  to  do 
so. 

It  was  a  “red  letter  day”  when  there  came 
to  my  station  two  visitors  from  “  Yankeeland.” 
The  week  they  spent  with  us,  making  excur¬ 
sions  to  kraals,  studying  native  home  life,  and 
observing  missionary  methods  of  labor,  was 
memorable  to  us,  as  well  as  to  them.  I  pois¬ 
oned  a  large  leopard  while  they  were  with  us. 
and  gave  our  friends  the  skin  as  a  memento 
of  their  visit.  Years  after,  in  visiting  the 

widow  of  Mr.  G - ,  in  her  home  in  Newton, 

Mass.,  I  saw  that  identical  skin  spread  on  the 
floor  of  her  dining-room. 

During  our  African  life,  we  had  callers  of 
all  sorts,  from  the  chief  magistrate  down  to 
convicts  escaped  from  jail,  and  we  considered 
it  our  duty,  as  well  as  privilege,  to  be  “given 
to  hospitality.”  As  there  was  no  hotel  within 
fifty  miles,  our  house  was  free  for  all  comers. 
One  rule  we  had,  however,  which  did  not  suit 
all,  and  that  was,  travellers  must  not  come  or 
go  on  the  Lord’s  day.  One  Sabbath  afternoon 
an  Englishman,  just  out  of  Zululand,  driving 
a  troop  of  cattle,  appeared  at  my  door.  I  told 
him  I  had  no  objection  to  receive  him  on  any 
other  day,  but  1  had  been  preaching  in  the 
morning  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath, 
and  I  should  place  myself  in  a  wrong  position 
before  my  native  people  if  I  harbored  him. 
“Oh,”  said  he,  “you  are  too  strict."  “Well,” 
I  replied  “I  can  say  with  the  pious  Flavel,  I 
serve  a  strict  God.”  He  then  departed. 

During  a  long  mission  life,  the  purest  joys 
experienced  were  in  watching  the  develop¬ 
ments  of  native  converts  in  knowledge  and 
grace,  and  receiving  from  them  evidences  of 
their  love  and  gratitude.  They  called  us,  and 
with  them  the  names  were  no  unmeaning 
ones,  “Father,”  “Mother.”  They  were  our 
spiritual  children,  and  when  we  thought  of 
the  “hole  of  the  pit,”  from  which  some  of 
them  had  been  “digged,”  and  the  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  holy  living  to  which  they  had  attained, 
they  were  to  us  marvels  of  divine  grace.  We 
felt  that  it  was  good  to  be  missionaries,  and 
that  no  earthly  honor,  riches,  or  pleasures 
could  compare  with  the  privilege  of  saving  be¬ 
nighted  souls.  Pity  was  often  expressed  for 
us  while  in  Zululand,  but  we  did  not  need 


commiseration.  We  felt  that  ministers  in 
Christian  lands  who,  after  long  and  poorly  re¬ 
quited  toil,  saw  meagre  results,  deserved  pity 
rather  than  ourselves. 

St.  Jobnsburt,  Vsriioiit. 

CHURCH  PATRIOTIC  SERVICES. 

By  Calvin  Dill  Wilson. 

There  has  recently  been  a  marked  increase 
of  interest  in  the  various  patriotic  societies  of 
this  country,  and  an  addition  of  several  new 
and  important  ones  to  those  that  have  existed 
for  several  years.  These  societies  are  enlarg¬ 
ing  in  numbers  and  in  influence,  and  promise 
to  become  quite  an  important  factor  in  the 
future  of  the  United  States.  They  are  issu¬ 
ing  publications  of  their  own ;  they  are  erect¬ 
ing  monuments  commemorative  of  great 
events ;  they  are  holding  public  meetings 
which  are  widely  noticed  in  the  newspapers; 
they  are  advocating  American  ideas,  and 
moulding  public  opinion.  Here  are  large 
bodies  of  men,  and  in  several  instances  of 
women,  compactly  banded  together  with  high 
motives,  for  specifically  patriotic  purposes: 
such  are  the  G.  A.  R.,  the  Loyal  Legion,  the 
Sons  of  Veterans,  the  Sons  of  the  Revolu¬ 
tion,  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution, 
the  Cincinnati,  the  Daughters  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution,  the  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  the  Society  of  the  Colonial 
Wars,  the  Society  of  the  War  of  1812,  and 
others.  These  are  influential  organizations, 
constantly  growing  in  enthusiasm  and  num¬ 
bers.  They  have  a  purpose  and  are  doing  a 
work. 

Partiotism  and  religion  went  hand  in  hand 
during  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  and  in  the 
times  of  our  Civil  War,  but  are  in  some  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  divorced  in  recent  days.  If  this 
should  happen,  patriotism  must  surely  de¬ 
cline,  as  having  lost  its  vital  sap.  General 
Grant  most  wisely  said  that  “The  Bible  is  the 
sheet  anchor  of  our  liberties.”  Patriotism 
without  God  and  religion  is  an  impossibility; 
without  the  common  tie  we  shall  slip  more 
and  more  into  individualism,  “every  man  for 
himself.” 

It  seems  therefore  wise  that  the  organized 

atriotic  societies  of  the  country  should  be 

ept  in  close  touch  with  the  Church.  They 
should  be  influenced  as  bodies ;  the  spirit  of 
the  Church  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
them  directly,  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  for 
which  they  are  organized.  They  should  be 
made  to  feel  that  patriotism  has  a  religious 
aspect.  Would  it  not  be  well  that  univer¬ 
sally,  as  now  is  done  in  isolated  cases,  they 
should  have  services  set  apart  for  them  annu¬ 
ally,  and  that  they  should  be  made  to  feel  that 
the  Church  takes  an  interest  in  them,  is  glad 
to  recognize  their  purpose  and  their  work,  and 
to  honor  them  ? 

The  writer  of  this  article  had  the  privilege 
a  short  time  ago  to  take  part  in  a  service  in 
the  Church  of  our  Saviour  (Episcopal)  in 
Cincinnati,  commemorative  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington.  It  was  held  on  behalf  of  the  Ohio 
Society  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  Rev¬ 
olution.  A  handsome  program,  part  of  which 
was  the  usual  evening  prayer  of  the  Episcopal 
Church,  with  special  prayers  for  the  occasion, 
was  printed  by  the  Society.  The  rector.  Dr. 
Rhodes,  made  a  stirring  address,  pointing  out 
the  bearing  of  the  faith  of  the  fathers  of  the 
republic  on  the  founding  of  the  Government 
and  its  continuance.  The  great  congregation 
which  was  very  representative  of  the  influence 
and  worth  of  the  city,  was  profoundly  moved 
by  the  elaborate  and  inspiring  service.  The 
Society  was  made  to  feel  that  its  mission  was 
a  sacred  one,  and  not  merely  a  secular  one. 
It  was  religionized  ;  it  was  Gospelized.  Mem¬ 
bers  of  it  who  are  not  much  in  sympathy  or¬ 
dinarily  with  church  work,  went  away  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  Church  has  a  breadth  and  power 
they  did  not  appreciate  before. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Church  has  a  duty  to 
these  patriotic  societies?  And  do  they  not 
present  a  great  opportunity?  Should  not  the 
Church,  its  pastors  and  members,  recognize 
this  duty  and  opportunity?  It  seems  to  us 
that  there  is  no  easier  and  more  effective  way 
to  keep  the  great  patriotic  organizations  in 
close  touch  with  the  Church  than  by  opening 
the  churches  to  special  services  on  their  behalf. 

Franklin.  Ohio. 
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August  8,  1695. 


Hie  Religious  Press, 


The  Independent  does  not  agree  with  “Gar¬ 
den  and  Forest”  that  showy  flower  beds  in  set 
colored  patterns,  made  of  coleuses,  alternan- 
theras,  lobelias,  etc.,  are  simply  an  abomina¬ 
tion,  and  always  in  bad  taste : 

Perhaps  so,  wise  pundit ;  but  we  would  like 
to  know  why.  The  common  taste  approves 
them,  the  taste  of  the  common  people,  for 
whom  they  were  made,  the  people  who  pay 
the  taxes.  They  are  “generally  praised  by  the 
press,”  if  not  by  the  professors  of  high  horti¬ 
culture.  This  ought  to  be  some  reason  for 
providing  them.  It  is  true  they  are  not  nat¬ 
uralistic,  but  what  art  is?  There  is  not  an 
abler  or  more  sensible  article  in  our  sympo¬ 
sium  this  week  than  that  which  proves  that 
we_  are  not  to  “follow  Nature”  with  a  capital 
N  in  education.  The  purpose  of  horticulture 
is  not  to  follow  nature,  but  to  change  and  im- 

rove  it.  What  is  a  Bon  Silene  rose  but  a 

rier  made  unnatural?  What  is  more  unnat¬ 
ural  than  the  specimen  chrysanthemum,  all 
the  buds  pinched  off  and  leaving  one  mon¬ 
strous  flower  at  the  end  of  the  stem,  all  for 
the  display  of  a  beautiful  monstrosity?  Why, 
the  very  issue  of  the  journal  from  which  we 
have  taken  these  extracts,  recommends  the 
Japanese  yew  for  “topiary”  effects  and  what 
is  “topiary”  but  the  trimming  of  trees  and 
shrubs  into  fantastic  shapes  of  birds,  animals, 
squares,  and  rings,  just  “horticultural  abom¬ 
inations,”  which,  however,  give  pleasure? 
And  this  same  issue  has  another  word  to  say 
in  appreciation  of  the  old-fashioned  formal 
beds  of  the  last  century  gardening,  all  un¬ 
natural  abominations. 

Everybody  likes  to  see  decorations  on  a  wall 
— wreaths,  festoons,  mottoes,  made  of  ever 
greens  or  oak  leaves.  No  one  would  venture 
to  criticise  them  because  they  are  unnatural 
or  formal.  It  is  precisely  the  same  taste 
which  likes  occasionally,  in  proper  surround¬ 
ings,  those  ribbon  beds,  pattern  beds,  insignia 
and  mottoes  reproduced  on  a  formal  lawnn. 
People  like  it,  and  always  will  like  these 
effects,  and  it  is  of  no  use  to  flght  against 
their  taste,  which  is  not  false,  even  if  there  be 
a  higher  taste.  We  would  not  have  such  a 
style  of  floraculture  in  the  diveisifled  scenery 
of  Franklin  Park  or  the  Arboretum  at  Boston, 
where  a  more  natural  style  properly  is  fol 
lowed ;  but  the  Boston  Puulic  Garden  is  a 
small,  level  plot,  admirably  adapted,  along 
the  sides  of  its  straight,  wide,  central  walk, 
for  the  most  formal  and  elaborate  effects ;  and 
after  seeing  the  beds  prepared  to  please  the 
Christian  Endeavorers,  we  declare  that  they 
were  pleasing  to  a  catholic  taste  that  is  culti¬ 
vated  enough  also  to  appreciate  the  Arbore¬ 
tum  ;  and  we  are  sure  that  the  visitors  will 
long  remember  the  little  Public  Garden  and 
its  floral  emblems  and  mottoes  with  justifiable 
pleasure. 

The  Central  Presbyterian  of  Richmond, 
which  may  be  said  to  speak  the  sentiment  of 
the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  has  this  to  say  of  “The  League  of  Cath¬ 
olic  Unity” : 

The  New  York  Churchman  calls  this  “a 
new  movement  towards  Church  Unity,”  but 
it  is  manifestly  only  a  feelile  echo  of  the 
voice  which  issued  from  Chicago  in  1886,  in¬ 
viting  the  great  Christian  bodies  to  adopt 
what  was  called  the  “Historic  Episcopate”  as 
an  indispensable  condition  of  Church  union— 
an  invitation  which  they  have  shown  no  dis¬ 
position  to  accept.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
The  Churchman  should  look  with  favor  upon 
this  movement,  which  may  promise  a  few  ac¬ 
cessions  to  the  Episcopal  Church.  As  a 
scheme  for  Christian  union  it  is  a  movement 
in  the  wrong  direction,  an  effort  to  establish 
unity  by  external  bonds,  sanctioned  neither 
by  Scripture  nor  by  the  history  of  Christianity. 

One  of  the  most  significant  utterances  on 
this  subject  which  has  recently  appeared,  is 
the  article  by  Dean  Farrar,  in  the  June  num¬ 
ber  of  the  Contemporary  Review,  in  reply  to 
the  P<me’s  Letter  to  the  English  People.  He 
says:  “We  do  not  desire  the  unity  of  the  Pope, 
when  we  are  already  possessed  of  the  unity 
which  Christ  and  the  Apostles  recognize.  Be¬ 
tween  all  true  Christians  there  already  exists 
perfect  oneness  in  the  faith  represented  by 
the  Lord’s  Prayer,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount, 
and  the  two  ancient  Catholic  Creeds  of  Chris 
tendom.  This  is  the  real  and  only  possible 
unity  of  faith  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the 
Son  of  God.  And  it  is  ample.  For  Scripture 
neither  dwells  upon  nor  demands  any  hu¬ 
manly  invented  external  bonds  of  unity.  ” 


“  We  do  not  for  a  moment  sever  ourselves 
from  the  ‘mystical  body  of  Christ  which  is  the 
blessed  company  of  all  faithful  people.  ’  The 
Church  of  Christ  is,  in  the  repeated  definitions 
of  the  Church  of  England  and  of  the  Scrip¬ 
tures,  ‘the  Communion  of  the  Redeemed’ ;  ‘all 
who  profess  and  call  themselves  Christians’ ; 
‘all  who  in  every  place  call  on  the  name  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  both  theirs  and  ours’ ; 
‘all  who  have  one  Lord,  one  faith,  one  bap¬ 
tism,  one  God  and  Father  of  all.’  We  know 
no  other  Universal  Church.  ‘The  Church’ 
meant  to  the  Apostles  all  who  love  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  in  sincerity  and  truth.” 

The  view  which  Dean  Farrar,  one  of  the 
dignitaries  of  the  Church  of  England,  here 
takes  of  “the  Church”  and  church  unity,  is 
precisely  that  which  is  taken  in  the  Westmin¬ 
ster  Confession  of  Faith.  It  is  Christian, 
Apostolic,  and  Scriptural.  The  churches  and 
Christian  people  are  accepting  it  more  and 
more.  It  is  the  one  solution  of  the  question  of 
unity.  The  invitation  to  embrace  the  “His¬ 
toric  Episcopate”  has  made  no  impression  upon 
the  great  body  of  Protestant  Christians. 
There  are,  by  the  official  Church  statistics 
lately  issued,  twenty  millions  of  Protestant 
church  members  in  this  country.  Of  these, 
a  little  more  than  a  half  million  are  in  the 
communion  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 
We  sincerely  hope  that  they  may  grow  more 
rapidly  in  the  future  than  they  have  done  in 
the  past,  not  by  accessions  from  other  de¬ 
nominations,  but  by  more  successful  con¬ 
quests  among  those  who  are  without  the  pale 
of  the  Church. 

The  Presbyterian  Review  of  Toronto  has  this 
relative  to  the  make-up  of  its  Standing  Com¬ 
mittees  by  the  Canada  General  Assembly : 

The  old  question  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Standing  Commttees  came  up  again  and  again. 
Dr.  Grant  said  he  was  surprised  that  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  rotation  had  not  been  adopted  by  the 
Church  years  ago  Dr.  Milligan  said  that 
three  years  ago,  when  he  was  placed  on  the 
Foreign  Mission  Committee,  some  names  on  it 
were  “ancient.”  An  overture  from  the  Pres¬ 
bytery  of  Guelph  asking  the  Assembly  that  the 
Committee  for  Striking  Standing  Committees 
be  composed  of  one  member  from  each  Pres¬ 
bytery,  was  laid  on  the  table.  Dr.  Dickson 
supported  it,  urging  that  the  young  men  be 
trained  for  the  work  of  the  Church,  and  that 
a  proper  distribution  of  the  members  of  the 
Court  would  take  up  two  thirds  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  each  year  and  give  each  his  place  year  in 
and  year  out.  He  referred  to  the  fact  that 
some  names  appear  as  many  as  three,  five,  and 
six  times  on  committees,  and  did  not  think 
the  Church  so  barren  of  administrative  ability 
that  this  should  be  the  case,  etc.  Dr.  J.  B. 
Fraser  argued  strongly  that  as  the  C.  P.  R. , 
or  any  of  the  banks  of  our  country,  would  not 
give  their  business  into  the  hands  of  all  the 
stockholders,  neither  would  the  Assembly  put 
its  business  into  the  hands  of  all  the  mem¬ 
bers.  A  few  had  always  done  it  and  a  few 
would  always  do  it.  This  was  in  answer  to  a 
statement  of  Dr.  Dickson  “that  if  anyone  had 
dropped  into  the  Assembly  prior  to  that  day, 
he  would  have  noted  this  fact,  that  the  work 
of  the  Assembly  was  done  by  a  dozen  men, 
while  the  rest  voted  as  the  Moderator  had 
called  them,  as  “a  meek  lot.”  This  is  a  ques¬ 
tion  that  cannot  lie,  as  it  does,  in  the  mind  of 
Dr.  Fraser— no  one  but  himself  can  take  that 
view  of  the  case.  It  calls  simply  for  “adjust¬ 
ment”  without  much  ado.  The  wider  the  in¬ 
terest  in  the  work  of  the  Assembly,  the 
healthier  the  Church  will  be. 


The  Scottish  American  severely  and  most 
justly  criticises  the  recent  course  of  a  locally 
influential  portion  of  the  daily  press  on  the 
Sunday  Liquor  Question : 

It  is  with  regret  and  surprise  that  we  ob¬ 
serve  so  many  daily  contemporaries  here  ar¬ 
raying  themselves  on  the  side  of  the  liquor 
saloon-keepers  and  their  drunken,  patronizing 
loafers  in  the  battle  they  are  now  waging  with 
the  Board  of  Police  Commissioners,  who  are 
honestly  endeavoring  to  enforce  the  law,  and 
thereby  secure  to  all  well  disposed  citizens  a 
Sunday  observance  that  would  be  both  pleas¬ 
ing  to  them  and  a  credit  to  the  city,  instead 
of  a  disgrace.  When  the  battle  first  began 
these  contemporaries  were — as  they  still  ought 
to  be  —unanimous  in  supporting  President 
Roosevelt  and  his  colleagues  in  their  endeav¬ 
ors  to  close  all  liquor  saloons  on  Sunday,  and 
commended  them  highly  for  so  doing ;  but 
now,  as  success  is  attending  their  efforts, 
that  section  of  the  press  has  veered  com¬ 
pletely  round,  and  is  doing  all'  it  can  to  ren¬ 
der  these  good  attempts  abortive. 


What  can  possibly  have  led  to  this  great 
and  most  unexpected  change?  Why  should 
the  press  now  seek  to  fight  for  these  liquor 
saloon-keepers  in  their  battle  to  defy  the  law, 
merely  to  gratify  the  worst  appetites  of  the 
lowest  of  the  population?  The  signatures  to 
the  well-meritd  letter  which  was  sent  the 
other  day  to  the  Board  of  Police  Commis¬ 
sioners,  commending  their  endeavors  to  close 
liquor  saloons  on  Sunday,  show  that  the 
movement  meets  with  the  entire  approbation 
of  all  well  living  and  well-disposed  persons 
in  every  class  of  eociety  in  the  community. 
Why,  then,  should  our  contemporaries  strive 
to  thwart  their  desires?  We  would  not  like  to 
think  for  a  moment  that  pecuniary  interest 
would  ever  influence  that  powerful  engine,  the 
press,  the  fourth  estate  in  every  community ; 
besides,  numerous — far  too  numerous — as  are 
the  liquor  saloon-keepers  and  their  loafing 
patrons  in  this  city,  they  are  nevertheless  few 
in  comparison  to  those  who  are  arrayed  against 
them  on  this  Sunday  question.  And  we 
would  be  loathe  to  think  even  that  all  the 
liquor  saloon  keepers  are  opposed  to  the  au¬ 
thorities  and  all  well-disposed  citizens  on  the 
question.  We  believe  that  many  of  them 
would  like  to  see  all  liquor  saloons  closed  on 
Sunday,  though  naturally  they  are  opposed  to 
one  being  closed  while  another  is  left  open. 

If  it  is  not  self-interest,  can  it  be  possible 
that  a  spirit  of  jealousy  has  entered  our  con¬ 
temporaries?  A  section  of  the  press  has  formed 
the  belief  that  nothing  cun  be  done  in  the 
world — or  in  this  country,  at  least— unless  by 
it,  or  through  its  assistance.  In  its  opinion, 
the  success  and  credit  of  all  great  movements 
are  due  to  it,  even  the  detection  of  crime  and 
the  apprehension  of  criminals ;  and  also,  we 
confess,  their  too  often  hasty,  partial  trial 
and  condemnation  oi  exoneration.  Can  it  be 
that  the  contemporaries  referred  to  feel  jeal¬ 
ous  of  the  suc<*e88  of  this  Sunday  closing 
movement,  in  which  they  can  claim  no  active 
part  or  share?  Ignoble  as  that  would  be,  it 
is  the  least  unworthy  motive  which  can  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  their  conduct. 

We  need  scarcely  add  that  the  influence  of 
these  contemporaries  against  law  and  order 
is  having  a  most  baneful  and  pernicious  effect 
on  the  community,  and  is  rendering  it  more 
difficult  for  the  authorities  to  carry  out  the 
good  movement  they  have  so  well  begun ;  nor 
that,  in  the  opinion  of  all  intelligent  and  well- 
disposed  persons  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a 
section  of  the  press,  is  a  disgrace  to  it. 

The  Intelligencer  has  little  faith,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  success  of  the  non-resident  pastor : 

A  contemporary  tells  of  a  church  which  for 
a  great  while  was  the  only  one  in  the  village. 
“They  started  a  meeting-house,  and  created  a 
basement  and  a  debt  of  perhaps  §1,200.  They 
had  a  pastor  who  resided  several  miles  away, 
and  came  over  on  Saturday  evening  or  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  and  preached,  returning  at  the 
close  of  the  service,  doing,  of  course,  no  pas¬ 
toral  work :  a  slow  but  sure  death  to  a 
church.”  By-and  bye  another  denomination 
came  in,  put  up  a  good  house,  and  employed  a 
resident  pastor,  and  of  course  took  the  lead  in 
the  community.  To  do  effective  work  a  min¬ 
ister  must  reside  among  his  people.  Many 
years  ago  a  pastor  of  a  church  in  this  city  pro¬ 
posed  to  live  out  of  town  for  economical  and 
other  reasons,  but  his  people  would  not  con¬ 
sent.  They  were  right.  To  do  his  work  prop¬ 
erly  a  man  must  be  on  the  spot.  The  experi¬ 
ment  of  working  the  ecclesiastical  lever  at  a 
distance  has  often  been  tried,  and  has  always 
failed. 

Well  said.  Yet  our  Synodical  Superintend¬ 
ents  sometimes  find  it  well,  under  all  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  to  favor  the  assignment  of  a  min¬ 
ister  to  two  churches,  and  it  may  be,  to  even 
a  third  fortnightly  or  so  preaching  appoint¬ 
ment,  as  the  best  arrangement  that  “the  pres 
ent  distress”  in  an  outlying  community  ad¬ 
mits  of.  And  a  good  degree  of  success  often 
attends  these  partial  labors,  provided  the 
minister  is  earnest  of  spirit,  and  withal  takes 
care  to  supplement  his  labors  by  the  active  in¬ 
terest  of  a  resident  elder  or  other  helper,  man 
or  woman,  in  the  place  or  places  where  he  is 
usually  himself  present  but  for  a  single  ser¬ 
vice.  The  difference  however,  is  “wide  as 
the  poles”  between  a  missionary  minister  who 
is  thus  doing  his  best  for  a  poor  and  scattered 
region,  and  one  who  is  non-resident  because  it 
happens  to  suit  his  personal  convenience  and 
pleasure. 
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THE  NEW  HOME  IN  CANAAN, 
Introductory  :  The  Book  of  Deuteronomy. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  Old  Testament  books.  It  is  also, 
from  many  points  of  view,  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  Its  profound  moral  and  spiritual  sig¬ 
nificance,  its  lofty  style,  the  witness  it  brings 
to  the  civilization  of  the  Hebrews,  and  the 
many  intricate  questions  which  arise  from  a 
comparison  of  it  with  the  books  which  pre 
cede  and  follow  it,  all  conspire  to  make  it  a 
most  fascinating  study  to  those  who  approach 
it  with  open  mind  and  an  honest  desire  to 
learn  from  it  what  God  designed  to  teach  by 
it,  without  reference  to  any  theories  due  to 
former  careless  reading  or  to  the  traditions 
inherited  from  early  days  of  smaller  knowledge 

Interesting  and  important,  however,  as  are 
the  questions  which  arise  from  a  careful  com¬ 
parison  of  Deuteronomy,  not  only  with  Ex¬ 
odus,  Leviticus,  Numbers,  and  Joshua,  but 
also  with  Hosea,  Amos,  Jeremiah,  and  the 
earlier  chapters  of  Isaiah,  questions  in  which 
the  date  and  authorship  of  the  book  is  in¬ 
volved,  it  is  not  worth  while  to  go  into  these 
at  this  time  when  we  have  only  a  single  lesson 
from  this  book,  and  that  (most  properly)  a 
lesson  which  brings  out,  not  so  much  the  his 
torical  and  literary  as  the  moral  and  spiritual 
significance  of  the  book.  It  will  be  more  help 
ful  to  teacher  and  student  simply  to  give  a 
sort  of  syllabus  of  the  whole  book  as  an  aid  to 
its  consecutive  reading,  strongly  urging  upon 
all  who  can  find  the  time,  that  they  read  the 
book  through  consecutively  with  this  syllabus 
noted  on  the  margin  or  before  them  in  some 
other  form.  For  this  purpose  we  borrow  sub¬ 
stantially  the  syllabus  given  to  his  students  by 
Professor  Moulton  of  Chicago,  finding  it  more 
perfectly  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  reader  than  any  other  recent  summary  of 
its  contents.  It  is  well  to  bear  constantly  in 
mind  in  all  our  reading  of  the  Bible  that  the 
form  of  a  modern  book  differs  perhaps  chiefly 
from  that  of  an  ancient  work,  in  that  the 
latter  embodies  in  the  text  all  that  we  now 
relegate  to  footnotes,  appendices,  and  intro¬ 
duction.  Thus  the  long  passage  (xii. -xxvi.)  in 
the  oration  of  Moses  is  compared  by  Prof. 
Moulton  to  a  document  ‘'cited  as  read”  in  a 
public  oration  at  the  present  day,  and  which, 
in  a  report  of  the  proceedings,  would  appear 
in  an  appendix.  It  may  therefore  be  properly 
passed  over  in  a  consecutive  reading  and  left 
for  future  study. 

The  first  two  verses  of  Deuteronomy  i.  are 
evidently  the  title  page  to  the  whole  book, 
and  not  very  unlike  the  detailed  title  pages 
which  we  find  in  books  of  two  or  three  cen¬ 
turies  back.  Then  follow  (vss.S  5)  the  historic 
preface  to  the  First  Oration  of  Moses,  uttered, 
as  we  see  from  verse  third,  a  month  before 
his  death,  and  bearing  particularly  upon  his 
deposition  from  the  leadership  of  Israel.  The 
oration,  which  extends  to  iv.  40,  is,  in  great 
part  (to  vi.  29)  therefore,  a  historic  review;  it 
tells  of  the  establishment  of  the  theocracy  on 


Horeb;  (9  18),  describes  the  passage  through 
the  wilderness  (19-25),  show  how  the  taint  of 
Egyptian  bondage  vitiated  the  moral  courage 
of  the  people  (26-40),  and  briefly  describes  the 
thirty-eight  years’  wanderings  (ii.  1-23). 
Verses  10-12  and  20  23  contain  facts  which  at 
the  present  day  would  be  found  in  footnotes, 
and  should  be  so  considered.  From  ii.  24  to 
iii.  29,  we  have  the  conquest  of  the  country 
east  of  Jordan  (iii.  9,  11.  14  being  of  the  na¬ 
ture  of  footnotes),  and  closing  with  the 
pathetic  appeal  of  Moses  to  be  permitted  to 
carry  the  people  over  Jordan,  with  its  refusal 
and  the  appointment  of  his  successor.  Then 
comes  the  point  of  the  oration  in  chapter  iv. 
Moses’  ministry  is  completed,  and  his  word  is 
not  to  be  altered  (vs.  6).  An  editorial  notq,  (iv. 
41-43)  connects  the  First  Oration  with  the 
Second.  Verses  44-49  are  the  Preface  to  the 
Second  Oration,  which  follows  in  v.  l-xi.32. 
This  Oration  has  to  do  with  the  Covenant  made 
on  Horeb ;  premising  that  Moses  was  made 
interpreter  of  God’s  teachings  (v.  5),  it  gives 
the  Ten  Commandments  in  their  historic  set¬ 
ting  (6  33),  followed  (vi.  -x.  11)  by  a  collection 
of  interpretations  of  the  moral  law  applied  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  nation,  defining  their 
righteousness  (vi.  25),  separating  them  as  a 
peculiar  people  (vii. ),  and  everywhere  making 
prominent  the  blessedness  of  their  peculiar  re¬ 
lation  to  God.  This  Oration  closes  with  a  very 
noble  peroration  (x.  12-xi.  32),  making  strong 
appeal  to  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  people. 

Following  this  Oration,  and  an  essential 
part  of  its  subject,  are  the  chapters  xii. -xxvi., 
now  designated  the  Book  of  the  Covenant,  and 
which,  as  has  been  said,  would  naturally  form 
an  appendix  to  the  Report  of  Moses’  orations, 
like  the  documents  cited  in  modern  speeches, 
and  “taken  as  read.”  The  third  Oration  was 
preceded  (xxvii.)  by  the  ordinance  of  the 
Blessing  and  Curse  to  be  put  on  Mounts  Gerezim 
and  Ebal  (18),  and  the  rehearsal  of  the  same 
by  Moses  and  the  priests  (9-26).  On  this  sol¬ 
emn  occasion  was  pronounced  the  Third  Ora¬ 
tion  of  Moses  (xxviii).  In  this  oration  the 
curse  of  disobedience  is  as  prominent  as  was 
the  blessedness  of  obedience  in  the  Second, 
and  all  the  curses  are  summed  up  at  last 
in  one — the  Captivity  (verse  68).  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  remarkable  for  the  loftiness  of  its  utter¬ 
ance,  rising  in  many  passages  (vss.  30-32,  38- 
41,  53-57)  to  a  poetic  cadence  which,  though 
not  actually  poetry  (and  not  so  printed  in  the 
Revised  Version),  are  of  the  very  noblest  style 
of  poetic  prose. 

The  Fourth  Oration  still  concerns  the  Cove¬ 
nant  ;  not,  however,  that  entered  into  at 
Horeb,  but  its  renewal  in  the  land  of  Moab. 
The  historical  preface  (xxix.  1)  leads  directly 
to  the  Oration  (xxix.  2-xxxi.  8),  which  begins 
with  a  general  appeal  to  Israel  based  on  the 
mighty  works  of  Jehovah.  In  this  oration  we 
find  two  new  thoughts  which  are  an  advance 
upon  the  Horeb  covenant ;  the  first  is  that  the 
obligation  and  blessing  of  the  covenant  are  for 
tribes  and  individuals  as  well  as  for  the  whole 
nation  (xxix.  10-21),  the  second  that  the  cap¬ 
tivity  foreshadowed  in  the  previous  oration 
may  be  turned  away  by  repentance  (xxx.  1-10). 
Once  more  the  blessing  and  the  curse  are  set 
forth,  the  choice  between  good  and  evil  (11- 
20),  and  the  Oration  closes  with  a  personal 
farewell  and  a  summons  to  Joshua  to  take  the 
leadership  (xxxi.  1-8). 

An  editorial  note  follows,  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  regular  reading  of  “this  law” 
(9  13),  and  then  comes  the  historical  preface 
(14-30)  to  the  Song  of  Moses  (xxxii.  43),  giving 
the  circumstances  of  its  composition.  This 
Song  is  of  course,  in  poetry,  and  should  be 
read  in  the  same  frame  of  mind  in  which  all 
intelligent  persons  read  poetry,  not  pressing 
the  literal  meaning  of  the  words.  It  is  a 
prophetic  poem  of  the  highest  spiritual  signifi¬ 


cance.  It  is  followed  by  what  rhetoricians 
call  a  colophon  (44-47),  and  then  begins  the 
preface  (48-52)  to  the  Last  Words  of  Moses 
(xxxiii.).  Chapter  xxxiv.  is  manifestly  an 
editorial  conclusion,  a  historic  chapter  added 
by  the  compiler  of  the  whole  book  or  a  later 
editor  of  it. 

THE  LESSON. 

Deuteronomy  vi.  3-15. 

Golden  Text. — Thou  shalt  bless  the  Lord, 
thy  God,  for  the  good  land  which  He  hath 
given  thee. — Deuteronomy  viii.  10. 

That  the  law  came  by  Moses,  but  grace  and 
truth  by  Jesus  Christ,  is  very  true,  but  it  is 
a  mistake  as  serious  as  it  is  common,  to  hold 
and  teach  that  the  law  of  Love  was  first 
taught  by  our  Lord.  Jesus  was  indeed  the 
Revelation  of  the  character  of  God’s  love, 
revealing  in  it  a  height  and  depth  and  length 
and  breadth  which  could  never  else  have  been 
conceived.  But  although  for  obvious  reasons 
the  holiness  and  righteousness  of  God  receives 
more  emphasis  than  His  love  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  His  love  for  Israel  is  clearly  taught 
(chap.  iv.  37,  vii.  8,  x.  15,  xxiii.  5),  especially 
as  manifested  in  blessing  (i.  31,  iv.  32  34,  vi. 
20-23,  viii.  7-10,  x.  21,  22,  etc.).  But  the 
correlative  truth,  the  desire  of  God  for  Israel’s 
love,  is  more  frequently  taught  (Psa.  xxxi. 
23.  xxvii.  4;  Dan.  ix.  4,  etc.). 

'fhe  kerne)  of  to-day’s  lesson  is  the  implied 
teaching  that  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law 
(vs.  5,  compare  Rom.  xiii.  10).  The  Scribes 
and  Pharisees  recognized  this  truth  in  Jesus’ 
day  (Mark  xii.  33),  and  were  by  no  means 
surprised  at  being  told  that  it  was  the 
primary  condition  of  entrance  into  the 
kingdom  of  God  (Luke  x.  27,  28).  They 
saw  (Mark  xii.  32)  that  the  ground  of  this 
truth  is  the  fact  given  in  our  lesson  (vs.  4)  ; 
that  the  God  of  Israel  was  One  and  was 
unique — not  in  any  way  to  be  compared  with 
the  gods  of  the  nations. 

For  this  fourth  verse,  with  verse  5,  the  “  Shema” 
of  the  Jews  (from  the  first  Hebrew  word. 
Hear),  the  first  thing,  taught  to  every  Jew¬ 
ish  child,  and  repeated  twice  a  day  by  every 
pious  Israelite,  means  more  than  the  unity  of 
God.  though  it  does  mean  that.  The  word 
“one”  is  used  in  the  significance  of  Job  xxxiii. 
28,  Canticles  vi.  9,  Zechariah  xiv.  9,  and 
signifies  “unique”  the  only  God  who  is  truly 
God.  It  is  on  this  uniqueness,  rather  than  on 
His  unity,  that  the  command  to  love  God  is 
based.  He  is  the  one  supremely  worthy  ob¬ 
ject  of  love. 

That  such  love  as  is  described  in  verse  6, 
love  which  command  the  whole  being,  is,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  the  fulfilling  of  the  law, 
is  clear.  Love  which  “follows  naturally  as 
the  grateful  response  to  Jehovah  for  the  many 
undeserved  mercies  received  at  His  hands”; 
love,  especially,  which  recognizes  that  its  ob¬ 
ject  is  the  supremely  worthy  object  of  love, 
does,  as  Dillmann  says,  involve  the  fear  and 
service  of  God,  impel  those  who  are  filled  with 
it  to  the  conscientious  observance  of  all  God’s 
commands  (see  xi.  22). 

So  important  was  this  truth,  which  is  in¬ 
deed  not  only  the  kernel  of  our  lesson,  but 
“the  quintessence  of  the  entire  teaching  of  this 
book,”  that  it  was  to  be  imprinted  upon 
the  heart  (vs.  6,  compare  Jer.  xxxi  38),  of 
every  adult  and  diligently  taught  to  every 
child  (vs.  7;  the  word  is  “prick  in,"  or  rather, 
“impress,”  as  a  stamp  upon  the  soft  clay  of  a 
brick).  The  commands  of  vss.  8,  9.  were  in 
later  days  interpreted  so  literally  by  the  Jews, 
that  strips  of  parchment  bearing  these  words 
were  enclosed  in  square  cases  and  bound  upon 
the  forehead  and  arm  of  devout  Jews 
(“tephillim,”  or  phylacteries.  Matt,  xxiii.  5), 
and  in  metal  cylinders  (niezuzah),  to  be  fas¬ 
tened  upon  the  door  posts ;  and  it  perhaps  needs 
some  literary  knowledge  to  be  able  to  see  why 
one  verse  was  meant  to  be  taken  literally  and 
the  other  figuratively.  But  it  is  we,  not  those 
who  heard  the  words,  who  need  this  knowl¬ 
edge.  The  Israelite  understood  that  the  words 
“sign”  and  “frontlets,”  were  here  used  in  the 
same  figurative  sense  as  where  (Exod.  xiii.  9) 
they  referred  to  the  feast  of  unleavened  bread, 
or  (vs.  16)  to  the  dedication  of  the  first  born. 
The  figure  was  evidently  a  common  one  (com¬ 
pare  Prov.  i.  9;  iii,  3;  vi.  20,  21;  vii.  2,  8). 
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Verse  8,  on  the  contrary,  refers  to  a  custom 
with  which  they  had  been  familiar  in  Egypt,  of 
writing  a  “lucky  sentence”  over  their  gates 
and  doors,  as  the  Arabs  do  to-day.  The 
familiar  heathen  custom  was  to  be  made  a 
means  of  grace ;  the  great  truth  of  Jehovah 
was  to  be,  not  enclosed  in  a  metal  cylinder  and 
attached  to  the  house  as  a  talisman,  but 
printed  over  the  lintel  in  large  characters  for 
a  perpetual  reminder. 

The  remainder  of  the  lesson  is  a  warning 
against  the  sin  which,  in  the  new  conditions 
soon  to  be  theirs,  would  peculiarly  assail 
them,  the  temptation  to  lapse  into  the  idola¬ 
tries  of  their  heathen  neighbors ;  based  on  an 
appeal,  first,  to  their  gratitude  (vss.  10,  11), 
and  then  on  the  exacting  nature  of  God’s  love. 
There  is  nothing  ignoble  in  a  jealousy  which 
desires  that  the  love  and  loyalty  of  man  shall 
be  given  unto  Him  who  is  most  worthy.  It  is, 
on  the  contrary,  a  proof  of  just  such  exhaust¬ 
less  love  as  was  manifested  in  the  sending  of 
the  Son  of  God  to  earth  to  live  and  die  for  the 
salvation  of  men. 

(Tbristtan 

Enbcavor. 

By  the  Rev.  S.  W.  Pratt. 


Christ’s  Work. 

Aug.  12.  Revealing  God.  John  14 : 7-13. 

13.  Saving  sinners.  Matthew  0;  1-13. 

14.  .‘Serving  men  John  13:8-17. 

15.  Inspiring  work.  Luke  19: 11-37. 

16.  Bringing  peace.  John  16:28-33. 

17.  Jndging^nilty.  Luke 3:7-17. 

18.  Topic— Cnrlst’s  work  for  the  world.  John  1 : 1- 

14.  (A  topir  al  song  service,  led  by  the  music 
committee,  suggested.) 

The  introduction  to  the  Gospel  of  John  has 
not  a  superior  in  anything  ever  written  for 
style  and  substance,  for  majesty  and  loftiness 
of  thought,  and  for  the  importance  of  its  reve¬ 
lation.  It  takes  us  back,  like  the  opening  of 
Genesis,  to  the  beginning  of  creation,  and  be¬ 
fore  that  into  eternity,  and  gives  a  glimpse  of 
the  being  and  life  of  the  Godhead.  John’s 
Gospel  has  been  called  “the  crown  jewel  of 
revelation,”  “the  true  head  Gospel,”  and  also 
“the  heart  of  Christ.”  It  is  the  spiritual  Gos¬ 
pel,  and  gives  a  view  of  Christ  different  from 
the  others,  and  supplemental. 

We  have  before  called  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  word  “therefore”  is  found  in  it  one 
hundred  and  four  times,  which  shows  its  logi¬ 
cal  sequence.  The  topic  of  the  book  is  clearly 
stated  in  the  introduction,  particularly  in 
verses  first,  fourth,  fourteenth,  and  eighteenth. 
Again  at  its  close  (xx.  31)  the  author  claims 
that  he  has  proved  what  he  undertook,  namely, 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  and 
that  believing,  we  have  life  through  Hie  name. 
We  need  to  bear  continually  in  mind  that  the 
names  of  Jesus  are  significant,  and  that  as  the 
Christ,  He  is  the  Messiah  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment,  the  Anointed  of  God,  the  Son  of  God, 
God  manifest  in  the  fiesh.  Every  paragraph 
in  this  Gos{>el  was  written  to  prove,  and  has 
its  key,  in  these  two  facts :  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
and  belief  in  Him  gives  life.  The  book  may 
also  be  divided  into  two  parts,  Christ’s  reve¬ 
lation  of  God  to  the  world  (i.  18  xiii.),  and 
His  revelation  to  His  disciples  (xiv.-xxi. ). 

The  name  of  Jesus  in  the  first  gives  us  the 
key  to  the  introduction,  the  Word.  It  was 
held  by  some  that  the  Great  First  Cause,  or 
supreme  divinity,  dwelt  in  eternal  repose,  in¬ 
different  to  earthly  things,  and  that  there 
were  inferior  divinities  which  by  emanations 
proceeded  from  Him,  and  from  them  came  the 
e\il  in  the  world.  Among  the  most  important 
of  these  emanations  were  the  Word  and  Light 
and  Life. 

Man  has  ever  sought  to  know  God,  but  could 
not  except  through  some  word  or  levelation 
from  Him.  A  word  is  the  outward  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  inward  thought,  the  revelation  of 
the  mind.  By  it  we  know  the  person.  That 
we  may  hear,  one  must  speak.  To  know  God 
we  must  hear  or  see  Him,  have  communciation 


with  Him  in  some  way.  A  revelation  from 
God  is  the  most  important  thing  which  can 
come  to  man.  It  might  be  expected  that  his 
Creator  would  declare  Himself  to  man,  would 
make  known  His  mind  and  will  concerning 
him. 

Again,  in  order  to  know  a  truth,  it  must  be 
personified,  incarnated.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  an  abstract  statement  of  a  principle,  we 
want  to  see  it  exemplified.  This  is  light  in 
life  itself.  In  no  way  can  one  teach  any  qual¬ 
ity  or  grace  so  well  as  by  an  object-lesson. 
Philip  had  this  idea  when  he  said,  “Show  us 
the  Father,  and  it  sufficeth  us.”  He  had  not 
taken  in  what  Christ  was  trying  to  make  them 
see  by  His  life  and  words  and  work,  that  He 
and  the  Father  were  one.  We  teach  a  thing 
by  being  or  doing  it.  When,  therefore,  Jesus 
is  caNed  the  Word  by  John,  he  claims  that 
He  expressed,  exemplified,  personified,  incar¬ 
nated,  revealed  in  Himself  the  deity.  He  was 
not  a  personator  of  God,  as  if  God  were  behind 
the  mask,  but  was  God  in  person,  “the  express 
image  of  His  person,”  or.  Revised  Version, 
“the  very  image  of  His  substance.”  This  is 
what  we  want,  to  see  and  hear  and  speak  to 
God  himself. 

John  declares  that  Jesus,  as  the  Word,  not 
the  Word  of  God,  but  the  Word  himself,  was 
“in  the  beginning  eternal  and  the  same,  and 
also  eternally  tcith  God,  and  that  He  also  was 
Ood.  He  is  not  a  creation  or  emanation,  or 
attribute,  but  co-eternal,  co-equal,  and  co¬ 
divine  with  the  Father.  And,  as  such.  He  is 
God  manifesting  Himself.  He  repeats  that 
He  was  the  same  from  eternity,  and  also  the 
Creator,  which  is  a  divine  prerogative,  and 
manifests  divine  authority  and  power.  Na¬ 
ture  teaches  nature’s  God.  We  necessarily 
trace  her  manifestations  to  a  Great  First 
Cause.  This  is  universal.  Jesus  is  the  Crea¬ 
tor,  and  manifested  it  by  His  works,  showing 
His  authority  over  matter  and  life.  He  now 
takes  another  step  and  claims  that  life  was  in 
Him,  and  so  from  Him.  He  is  the  living  and 
life-giving  God.  Physical,  intellectual,  spir¬ 
itual,  and  eternal  life  are  in  Him  and  from 
Him.  And  this  Life  that  He  is  and  gives  and 
reveals  is  the  Light  of  men.  He  is  the  Light 
as  its  very  Source,  not  an  emanation,  not  a 
refiected  light,  but  light  is  in  Him,  a  self- 
luminuous  Being.  As  He  is  the  Life  of  life, 
so  He  is  the  Light  of  light. 

The  sun  has  been  a  chief  object  of  worship 
in  all  ages,  as  the  most  important  work  of 
God,  bringing  greatest  blessing  to  the  earth. 
Jesus  is  the  Central  Sun,  from  which  all  light 
comes.  In  Him  and  by  Him  man  knows  and 
sees  God  in  His  being  and  character  and  attri¬ 
butes.  Knowing  Him  men  walk  in  truth  and 
live  for  the  highest  in  life  Believing,  trust 
ing,  in  Him,  they  have  life,  even  life  eternal. 
Their  greatest  needs  aie  in  Him  the  revelation 
of  the  way  back  to  God,  pardon  of  sin,  and 
peace  and  eternal  life.  Jesus  declares  the 
same  of  Himself  when  He  says,  “I  am  the 
Way,  the  Truth,  and  the  Life.” 

John  the  Baptist  was  a  great  light,  but  only 
a  reflection,  a  witness  of  Jesus,  the  original 
Light.  Men  may  have  the  true  Light  and 
walk  in  it  if  they  will,  but  sin  blinds  the  eyes 
that  they  see  not  the  Light.  If  one  will  repent 
of  sin  and  trust  in  Him,  he  shall  become  a 
Son  of  God.  Jesus  can,  as  the  Life  and 
Light,  give  the  power  or  right  to  become  sons 
of  God,  and  does  it  to  all  who  believe  in  Him. 
He  has  regenerating  power  and  divine  author¬ 
ity  to  make  one  a  partaker  of  the  divine  na 
ture  and  to  walk  in  freedom  as  a  son  and  an 
heir  of  God.  Such  are  born  of  God  and  not 
children  of  the  flesh 

That  men  might  become  sons  of  God, 
Christ,  the  Word,  became  flesh,  took  upon 
Him  human  nature,  entered  into  humanity, 
tabernacled  among  us.  Jus  as  Jehovah  in 


the  tabernacle  and  temple  dwelt  in  the  She- 
kinah  and  manifested  Himself  as  Light,  so 
the  Word  pitched  His  tent  in  the  earth.  God 
was  incarnated  in  Jesus,  who  was  born  of  a 
woman,  and  was  yet  Emanuel,  God  with  us, 
dwelling  among  men.  And  He  had  a  glory  of 
His  own,  a  glory  like  none  of  the  sons  of  men, 
even  Moses  or  Elijah,  but  belonging  to  a 
divine  being  as  the  only  begotten  of  the 
Father,  of  one  who  sustained  a  relation  to  the 
Father,  intimate  and  peculiar,  as  the  co-equal 
and  co-divine  Word.  This  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pressed,  but  is  faintly  seen  in  the  relation 
which  a  son  sustains  to  a  Father,  the  dearest 
known  to  a  Jew.  Christ  is  worshipped  by  the 
angels  with  divine  honor  as  their  Lord,  and  is 
now  exalted  at  the  right  hand  of  God.  This 
glory  the  Father  expressed  at  the  baptism  of 
Jesus,  when  He  declared  Him  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  His  only  begotten  Son,  in  whom  He 
was  well  pleased.  And  also  on  the  Mount  of 
Transfiguration  when  Moses  and  Elijah  bore 
witness  to  His  divinity,  and  He  was  trans¬ 
figured  before  them  with  a  splendor  beyond 
the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  again 
declared  His  divine  glory  and  commanded 
ear!:h  to  hear  Him. 

His  peculiar  glory,  however,  was  that  He 
dwelt  among  us  “full  of  grace  and  truth  ” 
Moses  was  the  instrument  of  the  giving  of  the 
Law,  but  Jesus  himself  manifested  and  re¬ 
vealed  divine  grace  and  truth.  This  corre¬ 
sponds  to  the  life  and  light  referred  to 
above,  which  He  is.  Life  and  immortality 
were  brought  to  the  world  through  Him. 

The  word  grace  has  a  richness  and  fullness 
that  makes  it  difficult  of  definition.  At  first 
it  meant  beauty  of  form  and  manner,  then  it 
was  transferred  to  disposition,  and  then  to 
beauty  of  character,  which  is  good  will  and 
goodness  itself.  This  would  bestow  blessings 
and  give  joy  to  others,  and  this  it  did  freely 
and  spontaneously.  With  a  richer  meaning 
it  expresses  the  characteristic  of  God,  who 
so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  be¬ 
gotten  Son  that  the  world  might  not  perish. 
Without  any  merit  on  his  part,  but  when  he 
was  a  sinner  and  deserving  death,  the  Father 
loved  him  and  gave  Christ,  His  only  begotten 
Son,  His  greatest  and  best  gift,  the  One  alone 
He  could  not  duplicate,  to  the  work  of  saving 
man  by  His  own  incarnation  and  death  as  his 
substitute. 

Jesus  was  full  of  pity  and  compassion,  the 
divine  love  manifesting  itself  in  a  free-will 
offering  for  man’s  salvation.  He  was  grace 
itself,  the  gift  of  God,  and  also  the  Giver  of 
grace,  grace  personified.  Grace  is  love,  and 
God  is  love,  and  this  is  His  divinest  expres- 
ion,  and  Christ  is  its  personal  manfestation. 
And  the  manifestation  of  grace  in  Jesus  is  the 
greatest  and  most  blessed  revelation  of  God  to 
man.  This,  Christ,  who  was  pre-existent  and 
in  the  bosom  of  the  Father,  declares  of  His 
own  authority,  and  this  revelation  is  truth. 
And  Christ,  who  made  grace  possible  to  a  sin¬ 
ner,  and  who  declares  and  bestows  it,  is  Him¬ 
self  The  Truth  because  of  His  fullness  of  grace 
and  truth  which  He  manifests  in  His  person. 

Such  grace  can  be  received  only  by  faith, 
and  with  it  when  received  goes  divine  regen¬ 
eration,  which  gives  spiritual  life  and  reveals 
life  and  confers  sonship.  And  grace  con¬ 
fessed.  which  at  first  cleanses  from  sin  and 
justifies,  will  be  freely  and  fully  continued 
until  it  shall  biing  the  sons  of  God  into  glory 
where  they  shall  see  and  enjoy  Christ’s  glory 
with  the  Father.  He  will  add  grace  to  grace, 
and  cause  to  grow  from  grace  to  grace,  and 
from  grace  to  glory.  Such  is  Christ’s  work 
for  the  world  as  shadowed  forth  in  this  mar¬ 
vellous  introduction  to  John’s  Gospel.  What 
more  and  better  can  we  ask  that  we  may 
grow  in  the  grace  and  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 


August  1895. 
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THE  WHITE  MONKS. 

We  play  it  lots  and  lots  of  times 
At  niftht  when  we’re  through  with  our  toys. 

We  call  the  nursery  a  cloister. 

And  the  monks  inside  are  us  boys. 

And  of  course  the  monks  are  quiet. 

And  they  all  wear  a  long  white  gown; 

And  when  they  have  said  their  prayers 
Go  into  their  ceils  and  lie  down. 

We  play  it  lots  and  lots  of  times. 

Just  the  baby  and  me  and  Ted, 

And  we  call  it  the  “White  Monks’  Game.” 

But  it’s  really  going  to  bed. 

Elizabeth  Reeve  Cutter. 


I’M  THE  CHILD  OP  A  KING. 

Out  from  my  neighbor’s  cottage  door 
The  pure,  glad  notes  are  ringing: 

Just  as  if  some  sweet-throated  bird 
Upward  from  earth  were  springing. 

List,  on  the  summer  evening  air 
The  glad,  triumphant  notes  that  ring; 

Free  from  all  earthly  taint  or  care: 

“  I'm  the  child  of  a  King.” 

Biest  kinship  that  will  always  make 
E’en  desert  places  bud  and  bloom. 

When  earthly  comforts  fade  away. 

This  thought  illumines  all  the  gloom. 

Then  courage  take,  O  fainting  heart; 

Lift  up  glad  voice  and  joyful  sing; 

Whatever  be  my  earthly  lot, 

’•  I’m  the  child  of  a  King  ” 

—Mrs.  Clinton  Scoville. 


THE  BOY  YISITOR. 

Some  people  are  very  averse  to  having  boy 
visitors.  They  are  willing  to  have  girls  for 
guests,  but  think  they  could  not  possibly  en¬ 
tertain  a  boy.  What  is  the  reason?  They  are 
so  much  of  a  responsibility,  and  need  such 
constant  looking  after,  is  the  reply.  One  is 
always  on  the  alert  lest  the  boy  should  go 
beyond  bis  depth  in  the  water  when  he  goes 
swimming,  and  when  he  is  fishing  there  is  a 
fear  that  he  will  not  keep  his  equilibrium, 
and  the  boat  will  be  tipped  over,  or  tbe  boy’s 
propensity  for  climbing  will  be  carried  too 
far,  and  a  slip  of  the  foot  will  land  him  on 
the  ground  with  a  broken  arm  or  leg,  or  worse 
still,  an  injured  skull.  Then,  too,  boys  will 
be  very  inconsiderate  of  the  feelings  of  others, 
playing  jokes  that  ends  in  disastrous  effects, 
or  doing  things  that  give  their  care-takers  un¬ 
due  anxiety. 

Some  people  talk  that  way,  not  everybody, 
for  a  few  days  since  a  lady  said  :  “I  would  not 
mind  filling  my  house  up  with  boys  like  this 
one  that  is  here  as  my  guest  this  summer. 
Why?  Oh,  he  is  not  one  bit  of  trouble,  always 
looking  out  to  take  care  of  himself  in  the 
proper  way,  and  never  doing  things  that  savor 
of  the  foolhardy  spirit,  always  thoughtful  and 
considerate  of  his  elders,  and  so  companiona¬ 
ble.  He  is  particular  to  be  neat  and  careful 
about  his  person.  The  maid  finds  his  clothes 
hung  on  their  respective  hooks  in  the  closet, 
no  picking  up  after  him.  ‘He  is  much  more 
orderly  about  his  room,  ma’am,  than  the 
young  miss  was  who  visited  here  last  summer,’ 
she  says,  as  she  comes  out  of  that  boy’s  room 
in  the  morning.  ‘And  he  is  a  boy,  too;  so 
surprising,  ma’am  !’  ” 

Everbybody  in  the  house  was  sorry  when 
the  time  came  for  that  boy  visitor  to  go 
away.  And  what  do  you  think  the  conclusion 
was  about  his  good-mannered  behavior?  It 
was  this,  that  he  had  a  good  mother,  a 
mother  wlio  had  taken  great  pains  to  have  her 
boy  a  well-bred  boy  at  home  as  well  as  abroad, 
for  if  he  were  not  a  well-bred  boy  at  home,  it 
would  have  been  quite  hard  for  him  to  assume 
“company  manners”  so  naturally.  This  boy 
not  only  received  honor  for  himself,  but  for 
his  mother,  as  well. 

Now,  boys,  I  think  some  peope  do  judge 


you  unjustly  many  times,  that  the  many 
sincerely  sympathize  with  a  boy,  and  give  him 
credit  for  all  the  good  there  is  in  him.  What 
a  pity  that  a  few  rattle-brained  boys  have 
caused  such  uncomplimentary  remarks  to  be 
made  about  the  boys  in  general,  the  boy  who 
aims  to  be  level-headed  in  any  position  where 
he  may  be  placed  ! 

Now,  boys,  if  you  go  visiting  this  summer 
make  yourself  so  well  liked  that  everybody  in 
the  house,  from  tbe  heads  of  the  family  to  those 
who  serve  you  in  any  capacity,  will  be  sorry 
you  are  going  away.  Have  a  pleasant  word  for 
all,  and  if  yon  can  give  any  one  a  lift  in  the 
daily  grind,  give  it.  And  remember  that  the 
good  boy  always  impresses  the  stranger  with 
the  pleasant  conclusion  that  he  has  a  good 
mother.  Susan  Teall  Perry. 


SHOES  OF  THE  WORLD. 

The  Portuguese  shoe  has  a  wooden  sole  and 
heel,  with  a  vamp  made  of  patent  leather, 
fancifully  showing  the  fiesh  side  of  the  skin. 

The  Persian  footgear  is  a  raised  shoe,  and  is 
often  a  foot  high.  It  is  made  of  light  wood 
richly  inlaid,  with  a  strap  extending  over  the 
instep. 

The  Algerian  shoe  in  appearance  is  not  un¬ 
like  the  light  English  wooden  clogs.  This 
shoe  is  made  entirely  of  leather  in  the  sim¬ 
plest  form,  and  usually  without  any  orna¬ 
mentation. 

The  Armenian  shoe  has  a  leather  sole  and 
heel,  without  a  counter  and  back  quarter. 
The  vamp  is  made  of  felt,  and  is  beautifully 
ornamented  with  needlework,  done  in  colored 
silk  thread. 

The  Muscovite  shoe  is  hand-woven  on  a 
wooden  frame,  but  little  attention  being  paid 
to  the  shape  of  the  foot.  Leather  is  some¬ 
times  used,  but  the  sandal  is  generally  made 
of  colored  silk  cordage  and  wooden  cloth. 

The  Siam  shoe  has  the  form  of  an  ancient 
canoe,  with  a  gondola  bow  and  an  open  top. 
The  sole  is  made  of  wood,  and  the  upper  of 
inlaid  wood  and  cloth  and  the  exterior  is 
elaborately  ornamented  in  colors,  and  with 
gold  and  silver.  * 

The  Mussulman’s  shoe  is  of  heavy  leather. 
It  is  adjusted  to  the  foot  by  a  wide  leather 
strap,  which  runs  from  the  heel  and  buckles 
over  the  instep.  The  only  ornamentation  is 
the  fastening’  of  two  feather  plumes  on  the 
right  side  of  the  toe. 

The  sandal  worn  by  the  Egyptians  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  sole  made  by  sticking  together  three 
thicknesses  of  leather.  This  is  held  to  the 
foot  by  a  band  passing  across  the  instep.  The 
sandal  is  beautifully  stitched  with  threads  of 
different  colors. 

The  Grecian  shoe  is  made  almost  entirely 
of  leather,  and  has  a  thickly-padded  sole 
with  a  sharp  turn-up  toe,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  large  ball  of  colored  wool  or  hair.  The 
shoe  is  fleece  lined,  and  is  gorgeously  dec¬ 
orated  with  beads  and  ornamental  stitching. 

The  Russian  boot  is  composed  of  many  pieces 
of  morocco  in  several  colors  put  together  in  a 
shape  to  please  the  taste  of  the  wearer  or 
maker.  The  foot  of  the  boot  is  beautifully 
embossed  with  thread  in  bright  colors. 

The  Hungarian  shoe,or  moccasin,  is  made  of 
rawhide,  prepared  by  a  sun-curing  process. 
It  is  bound  together  with  many  thongs  of  raw- 
hide.  Loops,  or  thongs,  extend  upwards  round 
the  ankle,  and  through  these  loops  is  passed  a 
strap  which  is  buckled  at  the  side. 

The  clog  worn  by  the  Japanese  is  of  wood, 
and,  as  viewed  from  the  side,  is  the  shape  of 
a  boy’s  sled.  It  is  fastened  to  the  foot  by  a 
string,  which  passes  between  the  great  and 
second  toe,  and  acoss  the  former.  A  strap, 
an  inch  in  width  .and  lined  with  linen,  is  car¬ 
ried  across  the  instep. 


GERTIE’S  MOTTO. 

CHAPTER  I. 

The  rooms  of  the  great  house  on  E  Street 
looked  forlorn  enough.  Great  packing  boxes 
stood  about  the  hall  and  the  parlors,  and  the 
footsteps  through  the  house  sounded  hollow 
and  strange.  Outside  the  sun  was  shinin 
brightly  and  the  morning-glories  which  grew 
all  about  the  side  porch  were  nodding  their 
pretty  white  and  purple  heads  as  though  say¬ 
ing  “Good -morning”  to  tbe  little  birds  which 
went  flying  from  their  cozy  nests  built  in  the 
corner  of  the  porch  up  to  the  trees  and  back 
again.  The  fountain  was  splashing  merrily  in 
the  front  yard,  and  the  scarlet  geraniums 
along  the  border  of  the  walks  were  bright  and 
fragrant.  It  was  a  lovely  spring  morning,  and 
everything  out-of-doors  looked  fresh  and  happy. 

Across  the  velvety  lawn  came  a  great  New¬ 
foundland  dog,  with  curly  black  hair  and 
large  brown  eyes  that  looked  so  gentle  and 
kind.  He  came  up  to  the  fountain  and  lapped 
some  water  out  of  the  basin  and  stood  for  a 
minute  to  look  at  the  birds.  Then  he  put  his 
nose  down  and  sniffed  at  the  ground  and 
trotted  off  toward  the  house.  The  side  door 
was  open,  so  he  walked  in  and  looked  about 
him.  There  were  no  soft-rich  carpets  and 
comfortable  chairs  that  he  was  used  to  seeing 
there,  and  when  he  went  into  the  library 
where  be  had  generally  found  a  bright,  blazing 
fire  in  the  grate,  with  his  own  especial  rug  in 
front  of  it,  where  be  could  stretch  out  and 
enjoy  the  warmth  and  comfort,  he  found  tbe 
fire  was  out,  and  the  room  looked  so  forlorn 
that  be  began  to  whine  and  walked  off. 

There  were  some  men  in  the  hail  selling  off 
furniture,  and  when  tbe  dog  went  up  to  them 
he  only  received  a  kick,  and  one  of  them  said, 
roughly,  “Get  out  of  here;  we  don’t  want  dogs 
about  this  place.”  But  he  wouldn’t  leave  the 
house,  for  he  was  looking  for  some  one  and 
didn’t  intend  to  go  until  he  had  found  her. 
He  climbed  tbe  winding  stairs  in  the  front  hall 
and  walked  into  a  little  bedroom  which  he 
knew  so  well.  There  was  a  pile  of  carpets  and 
rugs  in  one  corner,  and  down  in  them  was  a 
bundle  of  clothes.  He  sniffed  about,  and  then 
seemed  satisfied,  for  he  went  over  to  the  rugs 
and  found,  just  as  he  had  thought,  the  bundle 
of  clothes  was  nothing  else  than  his  little 
mistress.  Her  long,  brown  curls  were  pulled 
over  her  face,  and  the  pretty  dark  eyes  were 
full  of  tears  as  she  raised  up  to  see  what  was 
there,  for  she  had  felt  his  cold  nose  on  her 
cheek. 

“Oh,  Carlo,  you  dear  old  fellow,”  she  said, 
“you  haven’t  forgotten  me,  have  you,”  and  she 
put  her  arms  about  his  neck  and  drew  the 
great,  shaggy  dog  down  to  her  face. 

Carlo  seemed  to  understand  that  his  little 
mistress  was  in  trouble,  for  he  put  his  head 
close  to  her  and  licked  her  hands,  as  if  to  say, 
“I’m  sorry  for  you. 

“Carlo,  papa  says  you  can’t  go,”  continued 
the  little  girl.  “Oh,  I  can’t  leave  you  here, 
no,  I  can’t  1”  and  she  buried  her  face  in  the 
black  curls  and  sobbed. 

Carlo  lay  perfectly  still  and  looked  at  his 
friend.  He  knew  something  dreadful  had 
happened,  but  he  couldn’t  tell  just  what,  and 
he  couldn’t  do  anything  to  help  his  mistress, 
so  he  just  licked  her  hand  again  to  show  bis 
sympathy.  And  here  Mr.  Benton  found  the 
two  when  he  came  in  search  of  his  little  girl. 

“Why,  Gertie,”  he  said,  “you  will  take  cold 
here,  child ;  there  are  no  fires  in  the  house, 
and  these  rooms  are  chilly.  And  what’s  the 
matter,  little  one?”  he  added,  tenderly,  as  he 
lifted  the  curly  brown  head  against  his  shoul¬ 
der  “Come,  don’t  cry,  it  makes  papa  feel 
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drea<lfully.  Don’t  you  know  we  are  going  to 
see  so  many  strange  sights  ami  so  many  new 
people  and  we’ll  have  a  real  good  time,  I 
know  we  will.” 

“I  dont  want  to  go,”  sobbed  Gertie,  “and  I 
can’t  leave  Carlo.” 

Mr.  Denton  was  silent  for  a  moment.  Ilis 
heart  ached  for  the  little  motherless  girl,  and 
he  knew  that  it  meant  a  great  deal  for  her  to 
leave  the  beautiful  home  which  was  the  only 
one  she  had  ever  known,  and  go  way  out  to 
the  strange,  new  country  to  which  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  take  her. 

“Dut,  dear,  how  can  we  take  Carlo,  such  a 
great,  big  fellow  as  he  isV  Don’t  you  think  we 
better  leave  him  with  grandma  till  we  get  set¬ 
tled,  and  then  perhaps  we  can  send  for  himV” 

Gertie  shook  her  head.  “I  can’t  leave  him 
with  grandma  ncr  anyone ;  he  is  mine,”  she 
said,  “and  Carlo  would  die  if  he  didn’t  have 
me,  wouldn’t  you,  Carlo‘s”  and  she  patted  the 
great  black  head. 

Carlo  w'agged  his  tail  as  much  as  to  say, 
“Yes,  and  then  looked  at  Mr.  Benton  with 
such  pleading  eyes  that  he  couldn’t  stand  it 
any  longer,  so  he  said:  “All  right,  (iertie,  we 
w'ill  have  to  take  him,  but  you  know  you 
can’t  keep  bim  with  you  on  the  train,  you 
will  have  to  put  him  in  the  baggage  car,  so 
you  wont  see  him  till  you  get  down  there.” 

“I  don’t  care  if  we  can  only  take  him,"  an¬ 
swered  Gertie.  “I  guess  I  can  stand  it  for 
three  or  four  days.” 

“  Well,  come  now,  we  must  go  over  to  grand¬ 
ma’s  to  dinner.  Come,  Carlo,”  and  5Ir.  Ben 
ton  took  his  little  <laughter  by  the  hand  and 
went  down  the  stairs  and  across  the  lawn  into 
the  next  yard,  closely  followed  by  the  <log. 

Grandma  Benton  opened  the  door.  “Why, 
my  child,  where  have  you  been?”  she  ex¬ 
claimed,  as  she  held  out  both  hands  to  Gertie. 
“We  began  to  think  we  had  lost  you.” 

“I  found  her  over  there  in  a  ]»ile  of  carpets, 
mother,  telling  her  sorrows  to  Carlo,”  ex¬ 
plained  Mr.  Benton,  as  Gertie  went  off  to  get 
ready  for  dinner.  “Jt  nearly  broke  her  heart 
because  I  said  Carlo  couldn’t  go,  so  I  have 
consente*!  to  take  him.” 

That  night  when  Gertie  had  gone  to  bed  her 
grandmother  came  softly  into  the  room  and 
sat  down  in  a  low  rocker  besicle  the  window. 
The  moonbeams  weie  streaming  in  and  threw 
odd  shadows  on  the  carpet  and  furniture  that 
looked  like  little  fairies  and  elves,  Gertie 
thought  as  she  watched  them  cjuivering  and 
dancing. 

“I  want  to  have  a  little  talk  with  you  to 
night,  Gertie,”  said  Grandma  Benton,  draw¬ 
ing  her  chair  up  closer  to  the  little  brass  bed 
stead,  so  she  could  look  straight  into  Gertie’s 
air  face.  “You  know,  dear,  it  will  be  very 
ditferent  out  in  Arizona  from  what  it  is  here; 
j'ou  will  miss  a  great  many  things  you  have 
been  used  to,  and  maybe  you  will  think  it  is 
very  hard,  but  you  must  be  brave  and  do  the 
best  you  can.  You  know  papa  lost  a  great 
deal  of  money,  and  he  can’t  do  the  same  for 
you  that  he  has  done,  but  you  must  be  a  true 
little  woman  anti  make  your  home  as  happy  as 
you  can.  And  don’t  forget,  dear,  that  what 
ever  you  do,  ilo  it  In  His  Name,  and  be  sure 
that  you  don’t  forget  your  daily  Bible  chapter 
and  prayer,  these  are  what  will  help  you  more 
than  anything  else.  Goodnight,  for  you  must 
get  a  good  rest  so  as  to  be  ready  for  your  long 
journey  tomorrow,”  and  Grandma  Benton 
kissed  the  face  raised  to  her’s,  andtpiietly  left 
the  room. 

(To  l>c  Conthiin'il.) 

A  school  boy  was  asked  how  many  wars 
Spain  had  in  the  fifteenth  century.  “Six,” 
answered  the  boy,  promptly.  “Enumerate 
them,”  said  the  teacher.  “1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  0,” 
said  the  boy. 


TELL  .ME  H<»\V  I  C'.VN  HLISTEK  MY  FEET. 

A  preacher  whose  name  is  well  known 
throughout  the  United  States,  in  walking  the 
length  of  the  hotel  piaza  at  a  summer  water¬ 
ing  place,  met  a  lady  friend  hastening  toward 
the  breakfast  room.  It  was  late  in  the  morn¬ 
ing.  A  casual  remark  of  the  gentleman  as  to 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  for  breakfast,  led  to 
the  following  reply:  “I  am  late  because  I  was 
tired  I  danced  last  night  until  I  blistered  my 
feet.  ” 

“May  I  ask  one  question  ?”  the  preacher  said, 
and  with  consent  he  asked,  “Did  you  ever 
blister  your  feet  in  the  service  of  your  Re¬ 
deemer?” 

A  scornful  look  and  a  hasty  retreat  was  the 
result.  A  b5-stander  and  mutual  friend  re¬ 
marked  that  the<iuestion  was  faithful,  though 
rather  severe.  The  two  wondered  what  would 
come  of  it. 

I’or  several  days  the  lady  avoided  her 
friends,  and,  in  fact,  was  invisible.  Nearly  a 
week  passed.  Then  followed  an  interview  at 
the  request  of  the  offended  lady,  who  with 
real  distress  confessed  that  although  angry  at 
the  preacher’s  fjiiestion,  she  had  been  unable 
to  justify  herself,  nor  had  sleep  been  possible 
since  the  morning  of  her  confusion.  “God  has 
forgiven  me,”  she  said.  “I  came  to  ask  your 
pardon,  and  that  yotJ  will  tell  me  how  I  can 
blister  my  feet  in  the  service  of  Christ.  I 
am  reafly  to  do  it  now,  and  before  I  do  any¬ 
thing  else;  I  want  to  doit  very  much,  indeed; 
I  want  to  make  myself  weary  in  His  service. 

I  will  do  anything  to  atone  for  the  waste  and 
the  folly  of  the  i)ast.  It  has  been  so  heartless 
of  me.”— Medical  Missionary  Record. 

THE  FlTilT.W  S.VHK.ITII, 

They  greatlj*  mistake  who  imagine  that  in 
the  minds  and  memories  of  all  children  who 
were  brought  up  in  the  old  fashioned  Puritan 
ways  of  keeping  Sunday  there  is  any  pain  or 
dislike  to  the  day,  produced  by  the  rigidness 
with  which  we  were  made  to  keep  it.  But  its 
memories  are  more  deeplj'  and  more  tenderly 
cherished  by  those  children,  now  grown  to  be 
old  men  and  women,  than  any  memories  of 
the  other  days.  One  day  in  seven  the  boy- 
lived  more  or  less  in  company-  not  of  this 
world.  He  thought  it  hard  sometimes,  often. 
But  today,  after  fifty  years  in  the  work  of  the 
world,  I  challenge  him,  whoever  he  be,  to  an¬ 
swer  you  what  jiart  of  his  young  life  and 
young  reading  is  most  precious  to  him,  what, 
if  he  must  forget,  would  he  desire  now  to  re¬ 
tain  longest?  He  will  tell  you  that  his  mem¬ 
ories  of  old  Sumlaysat  home,  of  Sunday  morn¬ 
ings  and  Sunday  evenings,  of  the  church  and 
its  people,  of  family  scenes,  and  books  read 
with  brothers  and  sistt'rs  and  friends  on  Sun¬ 
days,  are  his  most  constant,  moat  enduring, 
an<l  most  beloved  subjects  of  memory. 

I  do  not  take  any  stock  in  the  common  say¬ 
ing  of  this  day  that  the  Puritan  Sunday  was 
injurious  to  the  character  of  children,  because 
they  so  gladly  escaped  from  its  bonds  into 
freedom  that  they  went  to  the  other  extrenre. 
I  believe  if  you  could  poll  the  honest  vote  to¬ 
day  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian,  Episcopal,  Congregational,  and  other 
families  in  whir-h  they  kept  Sunday  in  the 
most  rigid  Puritan  style,  and  who  are  now 
keeping  it  in  the  free  and  easy  stj-le  of  our 
time,  they  would  he  well  nigh  unanimous  in 
saying  that  they  would  prefer  to  have  their 
children  taught  to  keep  Suiuiay  as  the}’  used 
to  keep  it,  rather  than  brought  up  as  now, 
practically  without  any  severance  between  the 
life  of  the  first  d.-ty  ami  the  life  of  the  other 
six. — Rev.  W.  C.  Prince  in  “Among  the  North¬ 
ern  Hills.” 

The  eye  of  little  Elsie  was  attracted  by  the 
sparkle  of  the  dew  at  early  morning 
“Mamma.”  she  exclaimed,  “it’s  hotter’n  I 
thought  it  was.  Look  here,  the  grass  is  all 
covered  with  perspiration.” 


M.U'LAREN”  OX  PATRIOTISM. 

The  West  Haiiipstead  Congregational  Church, 
London,  was  opened  in  a  notable  way,  during 
the  third  week  of  July,  Dr.  Joseph  Parker 
and  the  Rev.  John  Watson  of  Liverpool  being 
the  preachers  at  the  two  special  services  held. 
The  London  Christian  World  gives  this  sum¬ 
mary  of  the  sermon  or  address  of  “Ian  Mac- 
laren” : 

THE  NOVELIST  .\S  A  FUE.Vt’HEU. 

A  striking  feature  of  both  services  was  the 
intellectual  character  of  the  congregations. 
Ministers  were  present  in  large  numbers  from 
all  parts  of  Lomlon,  and  at  night  (when  Mr. 
Watson  preached)  the  aisles  hail  to  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  chairs  to  accommodate  the  people 
who  came  to  see  and  to  hear  the  “new  novel¬ 
ist."  "I  expected  sentimentalism,”  said  one 
gentleman,  “and  instead  he  gave  us  one  of  the 
most  impressive,  practical,  robust  sermons  I 
ever  listened  to.”  Mr.  Watson  was  accom¬ 
panied  on  the  rostrum  by  Principal  Vaughan 
Pryce,  who  conducted  the  first  part  of  the 
service.  His  text  was 

‘•t'HUISTl.VNITV  -VM)  F.VTKIOTI.S.M.” 

It  had,  he  said,  been  urged  against  Chris¬ 
tianity  with  some  show  of  truth,  that  while 
chastity  ami  piety  had  come  to  their  full 
height  under  the  inspiration  of  Jesus  Christ, 
patriotism  had  starved,  and  that  the  trend  of 
all  Christ’s  teaching  ajijieared  inconsistent 
with  that  devotion  without  reserve  or  scruple 
to  one’s  country,  which  was  considered  essen¬ 
tial  to  true  patriotism.  There  was  good  rea¬ 
son  for  the  charge,  and  every  Christian  man 
ought  to  settle  with  his  conscience  how  he 
could  properly  fultill  his  duty  as  patriot.  If 
faith  led  to  the  neglect  of  a  virtue  which  be¬ 
gan  with  the  dawn  of  history,  or  placed  loy¬ 
alty  to  the  Church  and  loyalty  to  the  State  in 
antagonism  to  each  other,  it  was  imperfect. 
It  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  calamity  if  men 
had  to  choose  between  being  a  good  Chris¬ 
tian  and  a  poor  citizen,  or  vice  verxa. 

TWO  .MOODS  OF  ONE  SOUL. 

Church  and  State  should  be  two  moods  of 
one  soul.  That  was  Utopia,  and  that  Utopia 
would  one  day  come.  'The  Church  had  no 
authority  from  God  that  was  not  possessed  by 
the  State.  Christianity  sprang  from  the  womb 
of  Judaism,  and  history  had  never  produced  a 
jiatriot  so  constant,  so  heroic,  so  proud,  as  the 
Jew.  The  churches  in  Christendom  that  had 
been  most  intensely  Christian  had  been  the 
most  intensely  national.  Witness  the  Irish  and 
the  Scoth  Churches.  And  the  Puritans,  what¬ 
ever  their  faults,  could  not  be  charged  with 
want  of  patriotism.  Cromwell  was  not  afraid 
to  shed  blood  to  make  England  free  within 
and  glorious  without,  ami  the  name  of  Eng¬ 
land  never  stood  more  hrmly  for  righteousness 
than  in  his  time.  “Would  to  tiod,”  said  the 
preacher  with  emphasis,  “that  we  were  will¬ 
ing  to  serve  the  commonwealth  with  as  brave 
a  spirit  as  our  fathers.”  It  wuuhl  have  been 
a  strange  thing  if  Jesus  had  set  up  His 
Church  in  opposition  to  the  State.  He  loved 
His  land  witli  a  wiser  love  th.-m  that.  He 
would  never  have  led  a  revolt  against  the 
Homans,  but  he  worked  for  love  tliat  wouhl 
have  carried  blessing  in  its  train.  If  the  spirit 
of  Jesus  had  taken  hold  of  the  Jews  was  tliere 
any  doubt,  lie  asked,  but  that  they  wouhl  long 
ago  have  taken  possession  of  tlieir  own  land': 
Christ  gave  patriidism  a  nobler  basis.  The 
man  who  boasted  of  his  country’s  wealth,  of 
its  miles  of  railroads,  of  its  annexations  and 
its  treasures,  was  less  a  patriot  than  he  who 
cared  for  right  at  home  and  well-doing  abroad. 

FDLITU'S  .\|{(>VE  IMUTIEs. 

Politics  with  Christians  should  be  raised 
above  jiarties.  No  i)arty  had  ever  existed  that 
did  not  contain  true  p:itriots,  ami  no  party 
ever  labored  for  the  commonwealth  without 
doing  it  service.  Any  l>arty  which  declared 
that  its  opponent  cared  for  its  own  interest 
alone  was  condemned  there  and  then  as  the 
jiarty  of  Pharisaism  rather  than  of  patriotism. 
It  would  be  easy  to  name  statesmen  differing 
wholly  in  politics  of  whom  it  wouhl  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  which  should  have  the  jiower. 
Christianity  never  met  with  a  greater  disaster 
than  when  it  bound  itself  up  with  political 
party.  l)id  the  Churc-h  fd'  England  ever  make 
a  greater  mistake  than  in  allying  itself  with 
the  Stuart  dynasty,  or  the  Scotch  Church  when 
she  resisted  Cromwell  and  put  Charles  on  the 
throne? 

THE  TKE.ND  OF  EVENTS  TO-l>.\Y. 

At  jiresent,  no  Church,  as  Mr  Watson  un- 
derstotid  it,  was  bound  up  with  any  political 
party,  but  there  was  a  trend  of  inllttence 
which,  if  it  had  full  play,  would  make  the  day 
not  far  off  when  Churchtnen  would  be  almost 
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I'ompelled  to  be  Conservatives,  and  Noncon¬ 
formists  amost  equally  oompelled  to  be  Liber¬ 
als.  The  Church,  as  well  as  the  State,  would 
then  be  divided  into  two  parties.  If  that  time 
came,  only  the  generations  unborn  would 
know  the  full  import  of  the  disaster.  The 
mission  of  the  Church  was  not  to  traflic  with 
the  parties  of  the  State ;  it  was  to  declare  the 
evangel  of  Jesus,  how  the  soul  was  to  be 
saved,  society  purged,  and  the  State  served. 
Its  mission  was  not  to  put  one  party  in  or  out 
of  power,  but  to  create  a  feeling  that  would 
sterilize  all  evil ;  not  to  demand  laws,  but  to 
so  influence  the  minds  of  the  people  with  a 
sense  of  what  was  good  and  pure  in  life,  that 
politics  would  grow  to  represent  the  mind  of 
Christ. 

AT  THE  COST  OF  BLOOD  ANI»  LIFE. 

5Ir.  Watson  thought  that  English  children 
should  be  taught  tlie  names  of  soldiers  and 
statesmen  and  travellers,  and  be  led  to  rever¬ 
ence  the  (iovernments  that  had  built  up  the 
beautiful  fabric  of  the  English  Empire. 
Parents  shoubl  be  willing  to  give  their  chil- 
<lren  to  the  State  even  at  the  cost  of  blood 
and  life.  “To  me,”  he  continued,  “one  nation 
is  not  as  good  as  another,  and  to  me  it  never 
shall  be.  The  will  of  (Joil  will  never  he  estab¬ 
lished  but  by  each  country  doing  its  own  work 
and  remaining  loyal  to  its  own  history.”  The 
sertiion  concluded  with  a  stirring  appeal  to 
mothers  to  lire  their  iiiiaginations  with  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  country,  and  rear  a  race  that 
should  be  true  to  the  faith  of  Jesus  Christ  and 
true  to  the  land  of  their  fathers. 

IN.STE.AI)  (H’  A  FI  BLIC  IIDFSE. 

The  new  church  stands  at  the  corner  of 
Finchley  and  Ifurrard  roads,  on  a  site  that 
was  intended  for  a  jniblic  house.  This  was 
oi)poaed  by  Principal  Cave  and  other  members 
of  Hackney  College,  which  it  adjoins,  and  the 
ground  secured  at  a  cost  of  fJ.UOO.  The 
scheme  includes  church,  schools,  caretaker’s 
house  and  other  oliices,  the  total  estimated 
cost  being  .I'lT.ttdO.  F'or  the  present,  however, 
the  schools,  etc.,  staml  over,  theclmrch  having 
cost  something  like  t'll.ouo,  of  which  I'."), .‘>00 
has  been  raised  and  jjromised.  The  buililing 
is  octagonal  in  the  interior  and  scjuare  exter¬ 
nally.  It  has  side  an<i  end  galleries,  and  the 
organ  will  occui)y  a  recess  behiml  the  rostruni, 
which  is  handsomely  designed  in  American 
walnut.  The  style  of  iirchitecture  is  Gothic. 
The  external  walls  are  faced  with  red  bricks, 
and  ornamented  with  terra  cotta.  The  inside 
walls  are  plaatere<l.  Large,  stained  glass  win¬ 
dows  occupy  three  sides,  and  all  the  internal 
woodwork  is  of  pitch  pine.  The  general  effect 
is  pleasing  and  spacious.  Seats  are  provided 
for  8o0  peo])le. 


Erysipelas 

lias  been  my  atlliction  from  childhood.  It 
was  caused  by  impure  blood  and  every  spring 
I  was  sure  to  have  a  long  spell  and  my  gen 
eral  health  would  give  way.  Doctors  did  me 
but  little  good  and  I  became  despondent. 
Last  spring  erysipelas  settled  in  my  eyes  and 
I  became  totally  blind  for  several  weeks. 
Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  was  recommended  and 
after  taking  one  bottle  my  sight  gradually  re¬ 
turned,  my  blood  became  purified  and  I  was 
restored  to  good  health.  With  Hood’s  Sar 
saparilla  one  is  well  armed  to  meet  any  foe.” 
Miss  Lulu  Lef.,  144  Market  St.,  Memphis, Tenn. 

Hood’s 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  the  Only  True  Blood  Purifier  prominently 
in  the  public  eye.  .81 ;  six  for  80. 

Exilic,  care  all  liver  fils,  biliousness, 
nOOCi  S  r  ms  headache.  2.ic. 


WOM.\N  S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF  I 
HOME  MISSION’S. 

“Before  the  Lord  kept  the  Passover  in  Jeru¬ 
salem,”  says  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  “He  had 
held  a  royal  Passover  on  the  hillside.  He  mul¬ 
tiplied  the  loaves  and  the  fishes,  but  He  said, 

‘  Give  ye  them  to  eat’  (Matt.  xiv.  10).  He  said 
of  the  supply  to  be  miraculously  increased, 
‘Bring  them  hither  to  Me’  (verse  18).  All 
that  human  instruments  could  do  He  commit¬ 
ted  to  human  instruments.  ‘He  blessed  and 
brake’  (verse  19),  then  gave  the  loaves  to  the 
disciples,  and  the  disciples  to  the  multitude. 
All  were  fed.  The  supply  was  not  handed 
around  again  and  again  and  only  to  those 
nearest,  but  it  was  carried  to  every  one.  ” 

Another  tells  this  story:  One  was  met  in  the 
street  by  a  man  who  said:  “I  am  hungry; 
give  me  something  to  eat.”  “Do  you  ever 
pray ‘f”  he  was  asked.  “No;  1  am  hungry  ;  give 
me  something  to  eat.”  “Will  you  repeat  what 
I  sayV”  “Yes,  but  do  give  me  something  to 
eat.”  “Say,  ‘Our  Father.’”  “Our  Father; 
did  you  say  ‘Our  Father V’ ”  “Yea.”  “Tlum 
we  are  brothers  ;  do  give  me  something  to  eat.  ” 

No  moral  regarding  personal  duty  anti  re¬ 
sponsibility  nei'ds  to  be  drawn  from  tht*  above 
illustrations.  Notes  from  the  fiehl  prove  how 
faithfully  our  dear  missionaries  are  fVetling 
hungry  souls  with  the  Breail  of  everlasting 
life.  Our  imlustrial  boartling  schools  furnish, 
in  the  highest  sense,  tlu*  most  complett*  eiluca- 
tion,  training  heart  and  hand  and  brain,  and 
representing  also  Hit'  Christian  home.  Jn  one 
t)f  our  Southern  schools  a  pupil  saiti :  “The  re¬ 
ligion  taught  here  is  tlifferent  from  what  I 
have  set'll  at  htime.  ” 

Dr.  Laurence,  Piesitlent  of  the  Ashville  Nor¬ 
mal  iintl  Collegiate  Institute,  says:  “This  in¬ 
stitution  believes  in  tht'  (Jospel  of  work.  Its 
ideal  woman  woultl  be  the  sisters  of  La/.arus, 
Mary  ami  Martini  in  conqitisitiou.  We  want 
to  make  Marthas  tif  the  Marys  anti  Marys  of 
all  the  Martha^  that  ctmie  to  us.”  The  insti 
tute  has  enrolled  tim  ing  tin'  year  one  huntlretl 
anti  sixty  three  pujiils.  “Wo  have  hatl  one 
death  by  pneumonia;  that  of  Jliss  Annie 
Williams,  a  bright  amt  promising  member  of 
the  gratluating  class,  who  hatl  been  with  us 
since  the  organization  of  the  school.  Miss 
Williams  was  a  favorite  with  her  teachers, 
anti  highly  esteemetl  by  her  classmates.  She 
was  hopefully  convertetl  anti  atlmittetl  into  the 
fellowship  of  our  little  school  church  whilst 
attending  our  classes,  ami  her  tleath  wiis  a 
scene  of  (Christian  triumph.”  Allutling  to  the 
death  of  this  much  loved  member  of  the 
graduating  class,  Mrs.  Laurence  says:  “The 
parting  with  parents  anti  friends  was  calm  anti 
peaceful  anti  comfortetl  the  bereavetl  frienils 
with  the  thought  that  she  was  but  ‘journeying 
to  a  better  lantl.  ’  Annie  Williams  joined  our 
church  the  first  year  of  the  school’s  organiza¬ 
tion,  anti  leaves  the  testimony  of  a  most  con¬ 
sistent  and  helpful  Christian  life.  Most  of  the 
members  of  the  gratluating  class  are  earnest 
Christian  workers.  We  trust,  as  they  go 
hence,  they  will  strive  to  helj)  others  in  the 
same  spirit  in  which  they  themselves  have 
been  helped.” 

Dr.  Laurence  refers  to  pupils  from  the  Nor¬ 
mal  Department  who  have  been  tlrilled  in 


the  course,  including  instruction  in  methods 
of  teaching  and  daily  practice  in  the  model 
school.  Of  these  young  ladies  there  are  a 
number  who  give  more  than  ordinary  promise 
of  success  as  teachers.  Two  from  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Department  will  have  completed  the 
course  in  stenography,  typewriting,  and  book¬ 
keeping,  and  are  fitted  to  do  efficient  office 
work  ;  and  four  from  the  Dressmaking  De¬ 
partment  who  are  well  fitted  to  take  places  in 
dressmaking  or  millinery  establishments,  or 
to  instruct  others.  Careful  instruction  has 
also  been  given  in  the  art  of  cooking.  In  the 
study  of  the  Bible,  to  which  the  first  half 
hour  of  each  day  is  devoted,  the  school  has 
just  finished  the  history  of  the  Apostolic 
Church,  which,  with  the  course  on  the  Life 
of  Christ,  finished  the  first  term  of  last  year, 
embraced  the  study  of  the  origin  and  the 
contents  of  the  whole  New  Testament.  The 
pupils  have,  in  general,  been  much  profited 
and  greatly  interested  in  this  study. 

“The  religious  interest  has  been  marked 
throughout  the  year.  The  blessing  received 
during  the  Week  of  Prayer,  is  still  felt.  The 
deportment  of  the  pu)iils  at  social  and  jtublic 
exercises  of  divine  worship  is  attentive  and 
serious.  The  seventeen  members  of  the  grad¬ 
uating  class  are  juofessing  Chiistians,  excejit 
one.”  And  later  we  have:  “This  is  our  second 
Commencement,  a  three  years’  course.  Those 
who  are  supporting  this  work  must  rejoice  in 
so  much  accomplished.  This  institution  ranks 
first  in  the  State  for  the  education  of  young 
women.  Many  graduates  previously  passed 
through  the  Ashville  Home  Imlustrial  School.” 

M  iss  Dwight  of  the  same  institution  writes: 
“Our  hearts  are  filled  with  gratitude  to  (tod 
who  has  blessed  us  even  beyond  our  expecta¬ 
tions,  since  we  can  say  that  this  has  been  the 
most  encouraging  year  that  we  luive  known. 
When  in  imagination  we  follow  our  seventeen 
young  girl  graduates  to  their  homes,  realizing 
iiow  well  equij'ped  they  are  to  fill  any  useful 
position  which  may  be  assigned  them  in  their 
little  corner  of  the  world,  anil  then  call  to 
mind  the  growth  and  ilevelopment,  physical, 
mental,  and  spiritual,  which  we  have  seen 
in  tlu'm,  we  want  to  praise  the  Lord  continu¬ 
ally  for  jiutting  into  the  hearts  of  His  ser¬ 
vants  the  jilans  for  these  schools,  for  we  know 
quite  well  that  these  dear  girls  could  never 
have  obtained  such  an  education  without  the 
aid  rendered  them  here.  They  give  good 
promise  of  accomplishing  much  for  God 
throughout  their  lives.  Some  of  them,  under 
tlie  excellent  Normal  training  they  have  had, 
have  devehqied  such  ajititude  for  teaching  that 
they  are  now  longing  for  the  chance  'to  show’ 
the  home  folks  what  a  sidiool  ought  to  be.’ 
The  enthusiastic  praise  heard  from  many  at 
the  time  of  our  Gommeni'ement  proved  that 
we  have  not  over-estimateil  the  attainments  of 
this  class.  The  audience  was  truly  a  rejtre- 
sentative  one,  from  the  Mayor  of  Ashville  and 
many  of  the  lea<ling  people,  to  the  supremely 
happy  mother  of  our  valeilictorian ;  and  all 
expressed  themselves  as  overwhelmed  with 
surprise  and  jileasure  by'  what  they  saw’  and 
hearil.  After  seeing  the  pretty  ilrill  in  jdiysi- 
cal  culture,  a  gentleman  said,  'This  audience 
does  not  realize  what  a  tine  exhibition  this  is 
of  precision  in  marching  and  grace  in  evolu¬ 
tion.  I  know,  for  I  w’as  a  professor  once  in  a 
military  academy,  and  I  could  never  get  the 
boys  u|>  to  such  a  state  of  perfection.  ’  The 
work  on  exhibition  by  the  dressmaking,  milli¬ 
nery,  and  cooking  classes  was  more  of  a  sur¬ 
prise,  for  there  is  no  industrial  work  taught  in 
the  South;  it  is  our  privilege  to  emphasize, 
the  dignity  of  labor.”  H.  E.  B. 


ilarion  Hariand, 


an  authority  recognized 
by  all  housekeepers,  says: 


i mparts  a  brilliancy, 
without  abrasion,  here¬ 
tofore  unknown.” 


Send  for  trial  quantity. 

Iliix  j)o8t-piii(l,  1.')  cents. 
It’s  Hold  everywhere. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  John  St.,  New  York. 
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TliK  EVAXGEIJST. 


Augnut  y,  lbi)5. 


Cbui'cb  /Ibusic. 

indited  By  H.  Huntington  Woodman. 

THE  Ml  SIC.4L  THIR. 

THE  VOYAGE. 

Promptly  at  four  o’clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  Wednesday,  June  2(ith,  the  good  ship  Ber¬ 
lin,  in  conmiand  of  Captain  Arthur  W.  Lewis, 
cast  off  her  moorings  and  began  the  voyage  I 
which  proved  to  be  unique  in  many  particu 
lars.  The  weather  was  a  mixture  of  clouds 
an<l  sunshine,  typical  of  the  varied  feelings 
which  had  place  in  the  hearts  of  the  tourists. 
But  if  there  was  any  great  sadness  of  heart, 
it  was  soon  dispelled  by  the  bright  anticipa¬ 
tions  of  the  feast  in  store. 

Passing  Sandy  Hook,  old  Ocean  received  us 
gently,  and  the  tourists  were  correspondingly 
cheerful.  The  evening  was  given  over  to  an 
informal  reception  in  the  saloon,  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Thompson  acting  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
This  was  an  occasion  for  introductions,  and 
the  tourists  soon  became  generally  acquainted. 
The  sea  keeping  remarkably  smooth,  a  con¬ 
cert  was  arranged  for  the  evening,  with  the 
following  program : 

Mauo  Les  (Jourriprs . Hitter 

Mr.  Clisrles  S.  Elliot  of  New  York  (assistaut 
manager  of  the  tour). 

.■'ODK,  Spring  Song . Mis.  11.  H.  A.  Beach 

Mrs.  .1.  E.  Tipi>ett  (soprano  of  the  New  Old  South 
(,'hurch,  Boston). 

Encore  song.  Those  Evening  Bells . Henri  Ketten 

Song,  Children's  Home . Cowen 

Mr.  David  Davis  (tenor  and  choirmaster  St.  Paul’s 
Church,  CiLcinnati,  O.) 

Trio,  .\h  now  with  hope  and  joy  (from  the  opera  Valerie) 
J.  Hemiiigton  Fairlatnb 
Miss  May  Marsh,  Mrs.  .1.  E.  Tippett.  Mr.  David 
Davis  (aciompanied  by  the  compi.ser). 

Piano,  Murmuring  Zejiliyrs . Jenten-WoiHlmau 

Mr.  K.  Huntington  tViwidman  (Musical  Editor, Evan¬ 
gelist:  organist  and  choirmaster  Fii-st  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.) 

Song,  In  days  of  old . Hatton 

Dr.  Gabriel  F.  .lohnstoii  (baritone  and  choirmaster 
First  Presb)  teriau  Church.  Washington,  1).  C.) 

Song.  Spani-h  Ho  nance . F.  E.  Sawyer 

-Miss  .May  Marsh  (soprano  Central  I'resbyterian 
Church,  Itochestcr,  N.  Y.) 

Quartet.  Sons  of  America . I.  H.  Fairlamb 

Miss  Marsh.  Mrs.  Tippett,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  .1.  E.  Tiiipt'tt. 

The  whole  performance  was  of  a  high  order 
of  musical  excellence,  and  the  audience  were 
thoroughly  appreciative. 

The  morning  of  Fridaj',  June  28th,  dawned 
pleasantly,  but  the  sea  was  somewhat  dis¬ 
turbed,  to  the  discomfort  of  many  of  the  tour¬ 
ists,  and  no  entertainment  was  planned  for 
either  Friday  or  Saturday  evening. 

On  Sunday  the  travellers  had  generally  re 
covered  from  their  indisjiosition,  and  the 
greater  part  attended  the  English  Church  ser 
vice  at  half  past  ten  o’clock.  At  the  last  mo 
ment,  on  account  of  fog,  Captain  Lewis  was 
called  to  the  hriilge,  and  the  service  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  J.  McMillan.  The  canticles 
and  hymns  were  sung  by  the  entire  congrega¬ 
tion,  led  by  a  choir  of  twentj'  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  R.  H.  Woodman,  who  also  presided 
at  the  organ  kindly  furnished  by  the  Estey 
Organ  Company  for  the  use  of  the  tourists 
while  on  the  ship.  Service  at  sea  is  always 
impressive,  and  this  one  was  exceptionally  so. 
Conducted  by  a  body  of  earnest  church  musi¬ 
cians,  bound  on  a  journey  to  bear  and  study 
the  best  music  of  England,  thej'  entered  into 
the  spirit  of  the  situation  and  sung  in  such  a 
hearty  way  that  moisture  dimmed  the  eyes  of 
many.  The  two  hymns  were  “Holy,  Holy, 
Holy,  Lord  God  Almighty”  (Dykes)  and  “Lead, 
kindly  Light”  (Dykes).  The  latter  seemed 
wonderfully  impressive  “amid  th’  encircling 
gloom”  of  fog;  and  when  shortly  after  the  fog 
lifted  and  the  sun  shone  on  a  sea  of  wondrous 
beauty,  many  realized  the  meaning  of  that 
other  line  in  the  same  hymn, 

“  The  night  is  gone.” 

Mention  must  also  be  made  of  the  effective 


rendering  of  Homer  Bartlett’s  “O  Lord,  be 
merciful,”  by  Miss  Katherine  Hilke,  soprano 
of  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral,  New  York  city. 

During  the  afternoon  a  portion  of  the  tour¬ 
ists  came  together  on  the  upper  deck  and  sang 
hymns  from  the  Plymouth  Hymnal  Leaflets, 
which  were  very  kindly  supplied  to  the  party 
by  the  Outlook  Company. 

A  Presbyterian  service  was  held  in  the  sa¬ 
loon  in  the  evening,  at  which  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Thompson  jireached  a  very  interesting  sermon. 
Three  hymns,  “llowtirm  a  foundation,”  “Holy 
Father,”  and  “Hark,  hark,  my  soul,”  were 
sung  liy  the  congregation;  and  two  solos,  “To 
Jesus,  our  exalted  Lord,”  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Morse, 
tenor,  and  “The  Holy  City,”  Stephen  Adam, 
sung  by  Miss  May  Marsh  of  Rochester. 

Monday  noon  showed  progress  to  the  extent 
of  1,.'540  miles,  a  little  more  than  half  way. 
The  weather  was  line  and  the  ship’s  company 
correspondingly  happy.  Games  of  all  kinds 
were  indulged  in,  and  in  the  evening  Dr. 
Henry  M.  h’ield  gave  a  most  interesting  talk 
on  the  countries  to  be  visited  by  the  two  par 
ties.  This  talk  was  preceded  by  a  short  musi¬ 
cal  program  as  follows : 


Piano  Solo.  La  sib  nee . Hatf 

Mr.  Walter  P.  Stanley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Song,  Where  tbe  Lindens  Hlootii . Buck 

Mr.  James  Bird,  Marrietta,  Ohio. 

Piano  Solo,  La  Desir . ('rauier 


■Miss  Caroline  .Matbes,  Lebanon,  Pa 

Perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  concert  was 
that  given  in  aid  of  the  Seamen’s  Orphanages 
on  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.  and  at  Southampton, 
England.  The  program  as  here  printed  will 
give  a  good  idea  of  the  musical  capacity  of 
the  Tourists.  They  hailed  from  all  parts  of  the 
States  and  are  the  representative  musicians  in 
their  respective  localities. 

Piano,  Waltz,  C  sliarp  minor . Cbo|iin 

Mr.  D.  E.  Crozicr.  Harrisbiirir,  Pa. 

Song,  The  Place  Wberein  We  Met . W.  Davis 

Mr.  David  Davis  Cincinnati.  O. 

Piano.  Prize  Song  (Meistersinger . Wngncr-Bcndcl 

.Miss  Lucy  Jack-on.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Duet,  I  Will  Jlagnify  Thee . .Mo.'cntbal 

Miss  May  Marsh,  Mr.  David  Davis. 

Song.  Tears,  Idle  Tears . Clias  .S  Elliot 

Mr.  C.  B.  Jennings.  New  London,  Conn. 

Flute  Solo.  Barcarede . Schubert 

Mr.  H.  A.  Butler.  Youngstown,  t). 

i’inno.  Kaniiiienoi-Ostrov,  No.  . Itubcnstein 

Mrs.  E.  P.  t>  risM-II,  New  York. 

Song.  Tlie  Skipiier  of  St.  Ive- . Kocckel 

Dr.  Gabriel  F.  .lohLstoa,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Song.  'Twas  .\pril . Nevin 

Mrs.  .T.  E.  Tii>|>ett.  Boston,  Mass. 

Piano,  Les  Courriers  (to  request  i . Hitter 

Mr.  Charles  .S.  Elliot. 

The  collection  taken  up  after  the  concert  is 
to  be  divided  etjually  between  the  two  insti¬ 
tutions.  After  announcing  tlie  amount  of  the 
collection  (878.0(1;  Captain  Lewis  proposed  a 
vote  of  thanks  to  the  artists  nnd  others  who 
had  worked  to  arrange  the  concert  and  it  was 
carried  with  a  will. 

On  Wednesday,  July  Ilrd,  there  was  no  musi¬ 
cal  event  to  be  recorded ;  hut  Dr.  McMillan 
gave  a  most  interesting  lecture  on  Mormonism 
and  related  some  of  his  personal  e-xjieriences 
during  his  life  among  them.  The  lecture  was 
listened  to  by  nearly  all  the  ship’s  passengers 
and  the  startling  facts  cited  by  the  speaker 
produced  a  deep  impression. 

The  Fourth  of  July  dawned  quietly  and  was 
celebrated  with  no  noise  save  the  blowing  of 
the  ship’s  steam  siren  at  noon.  The  day  was 
fitly  remembered,  however,  by  a  mass  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  evening  over  which  Dr.  Field  pre¬ 
sided.  The  meeting  was  opened  with  prayer, 
offered  by  the  Rev.  Ralpn  W.  Brokaw  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  followed  by  a  patriotic 
chorus  “Sons  of  America”  by  Fairlamb,  and  a 
song,  the  words  of  which  were  written  for  the 
occasion  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson,  and  set 
to  music  by  Mr.  H.  D.  Sleeper,  Director  of 
Music,  Georgetown  College,  Kentucky.  A 
short  but  stirring  oration  was  then  delivered 
by  the  Rev.  William  Lloyd,  D.  D. ,  of  New 
York,  after  which  was  sung  The  Star  Spangled 


Banner,  and  the  meeting  was  brought  to  a 
close  with  the  benediction. 

After  the  official  celebration  ^Ir.  J.  R.  Fair 
lamb,  with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Hilke,  Mrs. 
Tippett  and  Dr.  Johnston,  gave  a  recital  of 
his  own  compositions. 

The  next  morning,  Friday,  July  'ith,  found 
the  ship  rapidly  approaching  Queenstown. 
The  Pilgrims  disembarked  at  ten  o’clock  and 
the  Berlin  immediately  turned  her  prow  to¬ 
ward  Southampton  where  the  musical  party 
landed  at  ten  o’clock  Saturday  morning.  The 
trip  from  Queenstown  to  Southampton  was 
one  never  to  he  forgotten  by  any  on  board 
the  Berlin  at  that  time  It  was  the  most 
beautiful  day  of  the  whole  voyage  and  ended 
in  a  superb  sunset;  and  as  we  watched  the 
sun  drop  gently  into  the  western  ocean 
leaving  behind  a  trail  of  golden  glory,  the  full 
moon  rose  from  the  eastern  hoiizon  and  cast 
her  silvery  light  upon  our  vessel’s  path.  It 
was  a  sight  only  possible  at  sea  and  certainly 
those  of  us  who  saw  it  that  July  evening  '•'ill 
think  of  it  often  as  our  Midsummer  Night’s 
Dream. 


NOTE  THIS 

LIST,  IF  INTERESTED  IN  MUSIC.  ^ 

Children’s  V oices..i,*7“,lr‘'hTrm°d  ‘SnS 

how  helped.  Bj  £milit  C  Curtis.  iVice.  60  cents. 

Anniversary  Songs  “"e'lYcSmr'’'' 

Treble  Clef  Choir  •  and  secular  music  ar- 

ransrod  for  Women’s  Voices.  By  O  F.  Root  and 
D.  B.  Towner.  Endorsed  by  D-  Iz.  Moody-  Wets, 
y’tvv 1 -f^ By  O.  F.  Root-  The  best  Anier- 
V  UXTIC 111  ilIU*  lean  Fiauo  .Method  ever  pub¬ 
lished.  rrioe  82.76. 

Bv  O.  F.  Root.  A  friendly  attempt  to  oor- 
A^UIi  t*  red  s«>iuo  errors  in  musical  terminology. 
Brice  25  cents. 

The  Teacher’s  Handbook’;.", 

of  Sonirs  and  Piano  Music.  C'lpeciHlly  adapted  to  teach¬ 
ing  purposes.  Sent  free  on  application,  to  any  musio 
teacher. 

IN  I»DEI.:E3SS. 

A  Vow  Course  e<pcctallv  prepared  f«>r  the  Study  of 
Iluairfii  8»4*IiooU  embodying  many  noval 

features,  and  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  every  particu¬ 
lar.  By  John  A.  Broekhoven  and  A.  J.Qantvoort. 
Sentl  your  name  and  address  if  interested,  and  deserip- 
tive  matter  will  be|sent  as  soon  as  ready. 

THE  JOHN  CHURCH  CO , 

CINCINNATI,  NEW  YORK.  CHICAGO. 


NiEswr  JvrxTistio. 

GOSPEL  CHOIR  No.  2.  •!>'  sa.nkkv,  McUkax- 

AiiAN.aiid  STKBBI.NS.  Xow  being  UM-d  by  Mit.  Moody  in 
Nnrtliflfdd  Siiiiiiiier  ('oiiveiitioiiK.  Sample  i'opy,  Paper 
i'«>ver.  ‘J.")  etK. 

HIGHEST  PRAISE.  Kor  <abliiitli  Schools.  Hy  \V. 

A.  tiODEN.  5?.dO  per  loo;  Sample  t’opy,  il."*  ets. 

TIIK  HHfLOW  A  MAIN  TO,, 

7<1  K.  Bill  St.,  N.  V.  Ul.’i  Wabash  .Vva‘,,  ('hiragti. 


JOHNSON  &  SON  I 


WESTFIELD.  MASS., 


Si'titf  for 
SiKcilicatioiis 
iDiil  I’rii-fs,  oiiil 
Lint  of  over  SW) 
(traotix  hiiilt  hji 
Ihix  firm. 


Cburcb 

©rgan 

Builbcrs 


THIS  FIRM  BUILDS 

Org:ans  for  Divine  Worship. 

They  are  of  superior  tone  and  finish  and  em¬ 
body  all  improvements  of  practical  value.  S] 


w. 

?1R 


The  Organist  and  Choir-iTaster. 

As  the  name  denotes,  this  is  a  magozitu:  siH-cially 
designed  to  inteiest  and  assist  tlie  Organist  and  Choir¬ 
master,  It  is  edited  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Hoiikins,  Dr.  Charles 
\V.  Pearce  and  Dr.  t'harles  Vincent,  and  published  at 
139  0xfoid  Street,  Loudon,  England. 

Send  to  that  address  for  free  sample  copy. 

Cordially  recommended  by  the  Musical  Editor 
The  Evangelist  as  a  good  inrentmnit  for  ary  one  engaged 
in  choir  work. 
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Cburcb  Construction 

I 

anb  Equipment.! 

I 

BRK’K  AS  A  ilATKKI  AL  FOR  THE  ( OX- 
STRl’CTIHX  OF  CHI  RFHES. 

The  ini])ortance  of  selecting  just  the  right 
brick  for  use  in  a  contemplated  building,  is 
evident  enough,  hut  that  proper  care  is  not 
ahvaj  s  taken  is  shown  bj'  the  occasional  broken 
and  defaced  walls  which  one  sees  especiall>  | 
in  inside  finish.  A  writer  in  The  lirick-  I 
builder  calls  attention  to  this  and  says:  “Care  i 
ought  to  be  taken  to  have  the  brick  of  such  j 
architectural  design  as  to  present  an  agreea¬ 
ble  impression  to  the  eye.  As  they  are  in 
tended  for  the  future  as  well  as  the  preseTit. 
they  should  be  of  such  materials  as  to  with¬ 
stand  the  ravages  of  time. 

“Even  a  limited  examination  of  edifices, 
public  and  private,  discloses  the  fact  that 
bricks  of  the  same  general  character  vary 
greatly  in  their  servicable  qualities.  While 
some  preserve  their  soundness  after  years  of 
exposure,  others  quickly  show  signs  of  decay, 
and  rapidly  crumble,  requiring  continual  re¬ 
pairs  to  keep  them  in  proper  condition.  In 
some  huildings  cracks  and  fissures  appear  in 
the  brick  work,  the  material  used  not  being 
of  sutlicient  strength  to  resist  the  pressure 
upon  it.  The  value  of  building  brick  may 
therefore  be  briefly  expressed  as  depending: 
first,  upon  their  constitution  owing  to  process 
of  manufacture;  second,  their  chemical  com¬ 
position;  thir<l,  their  aitistic  chaiacter  as  to 
shape,  color,  and  beauty  of  surface.” 

In  the  large  cities  the  use  of  brick  as  a 
material  for  the  construction  of  churches  is 
steadily  increasing.  This  is  due  to  many  con¬ 
siderations.  The  perfect  adajitability  of  brick 
to  modern  methods  of  construction  leads  to  a 
large  use  thereof.  The  use  of  steel  frames  in 
the  construction  of  churches,  leads  to  the  use 
of  brick  as  the  best  and  most  convenient 
material  for  surrounding  the  steel  columns  and 
filling  tin'  wall  spaces  between  them.  They 
arc  best  because  they  can  be  had  of  such  hard¬ 
ness  ami  tenacity  that  the  ni.ila-rs  ill  give 
guarantees  as  to  their  strength  and  power  of 
resistance  to  pressure.  They  can  be  i)laced  in 
position  at  less  cost  than  stone.  Thcj'  are 
more  nearly  fireproof.  And  they  may  be  had 
of  almost  any  color  desired.  This  last  is  an 
important  consideration  to  the  designer  of 
an  artistic  structure,  who  feels  that  the  color 
of  the  building  is  an  essential  feature,  ui)on 
which  largely  dei>ends  its  satisfiictoriness. 
Large,  hollow  bricks  are  now  made,  of  such 
size,  shape,  and  color,  as  to  resemble  hewn 
stones,  and  these  are  much  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  steel  frames  in  producing  buildings 
which  so  closely  resemble  stone  ones  in  ap 
pearance,  that  all  but  those  well  informed  or 
closely  observant  are  very  apt  to  be  deceived. 
While  such  a  practice  can  hardly  be  defended 
upon  artistic  grounds,  it  does  present  some 
important  advantages  to  those  seeking  a  fairly 
good,  artistic  apjjearance  at  a  minimum  of 
cost. 

Bricks  are  now  much  used  for  interior  finish 
and  decoration.  They  harmonize  well  with 
tiled  or  mosaic  floors,  and  with  heavy,  open- 
timhered  woodwork,  suggestive  of  solidity  and 
strength.  In  such  cases  they  are  generally 
used  to  form  a  high  dado  of  some  single  color 
in  harmony  with  the  surroundings,  and  with  a 
border  at  the  top  which  may  contain  bricks  of 
several  colors.  Enamelled  bricks  of  various 
colors  are  used  in  decorative  work,  and  the 
entire  walls  of  a  small  chapel  have  recently 
been  covered  with  cream-colored  enamelled 
bricks,  enamelled  tiles  being  used  in  connec 
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prom  foundation 

stone  to  tip  of  s{)ire,  front  priminj^  to  fiii- 
ishing  coat,  for  insitle  or  outside  painting 
use  only  Pure  White  Lead.  Don’t  mistake 
the  brand  (see  list  gtatuine  brands),  k  Is 
the  only  way  to  be  sure. 

Pure  Wh.te  Lead  is  easily  tinted  to  any 
shade  of  color  desired  by  using  the  Nciion- 
al  Lead  Co.’s  Ihire  White  Lead  tinting  c-' •!- 
ors,  prejtarcd  e.xpressly  for  this  purpose. 
For  further  information  send  for  pamphi*  l 
and  color-card  —  sent  free. 

NATION AI.  LEAD  CO  , 

1  lir(i:ul\va\ ,  Ncv.-  '.‘nrl:. 


tion  with  the  bricks  to  produce  a  powdered 
pattern  over  the  walls  The  room  as  at  first 
constructed  was  much  too  dark,  and  the 
change  of  the  wall  covering  is  said  to  have 
much  improved  the  light. 

The  use  of  terra  cotta  for  the  decoration  of 
both  exterior  and  interior  brickwork  lias  been 
increasing  for  some  years,  and  the  manufac¬ 
tures  now  offer  such  facilities  for  the  repro 
duction  of  artistic  designs,  that  architects  are 
much  tempted  to  carry  its  *ise  even  beyond 
what  would  seem  to  he  its  proner  field.  Hut 
by  tile  judicious  use  of  building  brick  and 
terra-cotta  combined  in  interior  decoration, 
with  enamelled  brick  and  tiles,  sonic  of  the 
most  recent  ehurehes  have  been  made  very 
heauliful  indeed. 

The  arti'^tie  use  of  bricks  has  led  to  many 
devices  for  preserving  them  from  tlu‘  effects 
of  exposure  to  the  weatlier  or  dampness  and 
change  of  temperature  in  the  interiors  of 
churches  and  other  huildings.  Tliere  are  a 
niimher  of  preparations  wliieh  are  fairly  sat¬ 
isfactory  as  preservative  of  the  beauty  of  bricks, 
and  European  journals  annouiu'c  that  an  effec¬ 
tive  method  of  tr*‘ating  terra  cotta  luis  been 
recently  introduced  by  E.  Fortor:i  of  Naides, 
Italy,  a  place  where  tliis  material  is  largely 
used  for  decorative  purposes.  Air.  Kortora 
recommends  that  the  terra-cotta  he  iiiitiiersed 
in  a  bath  of  parafline  wax  at  a  temperature 
above  the  boiling  pidnt  of  water,  hut  Itelow 
that  of  wax.  All  moisture  and  air  are  said  to 
be  expelled  by  this  treatment  from  tlie  pores 
of  the  material,  and  an  absorption  of  the  mol¬ 
ten  wax  takes  jdace.  It  is  claimed  that  all 
porous  material  of  the  cliaract«T  of  terra  cotta 
is  vastly  improved  when  subjected  to  this 
treatment,  and  is,  moreover,  rendered  quite 
impervious  to  water. 

Cass  Reality  Corporation  recomiiiends  its 
shares  as  a  safe  and  jirofitable  investment. 
Send  for  circular  to  •'508  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Guaranteed 
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Frink's  .'r^tent  Krfleciora 

for  Shh.  Oil.  or  Eloctrlo.  Kive 
the  ninat  powrriul,  softest, 
cbeapeHi,  Hiid  best  known 
forCliurclies,  Stores,  Brinks,  The- 
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'  GHANO  RAPIDS.  M/CH. 


MENEELY  BELL  COMPANY, 

Clinton  H.  Mcnccly,  CenI  Manager 
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MANUFACTURE  SUPERIOR  BELLS. 
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’inTho  World. 
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4I  I  .UU  nnd  Veneer  Seats.*- 
I.arjjesit  \arlely. 

A.  H.  Andrews  •I*  CHICAGO*’*  ^ 


FOR  SALE. 

A  New  Parabolon 


Magic  Lanterns. 

Oil,  lime,  wd  Electric  Light. 
Send  (or  riitaloenc.  .1.  li.  Colt 
»l-  I'o..  11;  IK'ckniiin  Ktrret,  Nt-w 
York;  IWI  I.iiSalle  St.  CiilcHKo: 
1141)  Miirkct  St.,  Sun  E'rani'lsco. 


Special  flagic  Lantern 

With  first  class  condensing  lenses  and  either 
the  No.  1.5  Parabolon  Oil  Lamp  or  No.  1.5  Oxy- 
Hydrogen  Jet  and  Hood. 

This  is  a  first-class  lantern  for  use  in  Church, 
Sunday-school  or  Christi.in  Endeavor  work. 
It  will  be  sold  at  a  bargain.  Full  information 
given  on  application  to 

THE  EVANGELIST  PUB.  CO. 


The  Bureau  of  Information 

vkIII  assist  you  in  ascertaining  the  latest  and  most  ap¬ 
proved  methods  of  Church  work;  what  is  new  in  Sunday- 
School  apparatus,  literature  or  methods;  the  most  desir¬ 
able  furniture,  upholstery  and  decoration  for  churches, 
chapels,  lecture  rooms,  etc.;  facts  about  organs  or  other 
musical  nthruments  and  suitable  and  effective  church 
music,  or  any  other  matters  affecting  the  spiritual  01 
temporal  interests  of  your  church.  Address 

The  Lvangelist, 

33  Union  Square  New  York 
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The  Financial  Prospect. 

The  withdrawal  from  the  sub-treasury  on 
Friday  of  82,35(1,000  in  gold,  had  some  effect 
in  depressing  the  stock  market,  or  might  have 
had,  had  there  been  any  transactions  of  mo¬ 
ment.  The  situation  was,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  much  commented  upon,  but  generally 
without  apprehensions  for  the  future.  As 
moat  know,  the  syndicate  is  under  contract  to 
protect  the  reserves  up  to  October  8th  next, 
and.  in  pursuance  of  this  engagement,  on  Sat¬ 
urday  week,  July  27th.  paid  into  the  treasury 
82,000,000  goM  in  exchange  for  greenbacks,  to 
make  good  withdrawals  of  gold  that  had 
taken  place  since  June  30th  when  the  reserves 
were  at  their  highest  point  under  the  syndi¬ 
cate  operations— 8107,512,000— but  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  sj’ndicate  will  feel  obliged  to 
keep  the  reserves  at  8107,000,000.  It  is,  in 
fact,  just  now  at  8lor»,(JOO,000,  affording  a  rea¬ 
sonably  safe  margin  above  the  standard  re¬ 
quirement.  Meantime  the  gold  supplies  of 
the  New  York  banks  have  been  in  a  steady 
course  of  depletion  since  February  last,  their 
total  loss  up  to  this  time  being  about  818,000,- 
000.  Most  of  this  has  gone  into  the  Treasury, 
under  syndicate  operations.  Of  the  amount 
withdrawn  just  now,  the  greater  part,  we  are 
told,  goes  to  pay  Ilra/.il  for  our  importations 
of  coffee. 

Money  has  been  in  abundant  supply  at  the 
stock  exchange,  and  considerable  balances  at 
bank  went  unemployed.  Hanks  and  trust 
companies  qtiote  1  per  cent,  as  the  minimuni, 
but  loans  are  permitt<‘d  to  stand  for  indefinite 
periods  at  I  1-2  per  cent,  on  good  security. 
Hanks  having  extensive  correspondence  with 
iTistitutions  at  the  South  and  West  rejiort  an 
im*rease  in  the  iiiquiry  for  re  discounts,  and 
some  quite  large  sums  have  been  pla<‘ed  in 
Texas  and  at  western  centres.  One  bank  reports 
that  nearly  all  the  business  it  has  done  for  the 
past  fortnight  has  been  re  discounting,  and  in 
that  interval  no  time  loans  have  been  niaile 
and  no  city  i)aper  has  been  bought.  The 
market  for  commercial  papi'r  is  moderately 
well  supjtlied.  and  increased  offerings  are  ex¬ 
pected  within  the  next  fortnight  or  so,  when 
business,  especially  for  the  spring  season,  will 
probably  become  ac’tive.  The  foreign  ex 
change  market  has  been  dull  and  strong  ti'is 
week. 

A  great  <leal  of  business  that  ought  to  have  j 
been  done  in  April  and  5fay  was  postj)oned  be¬ 
cause  of  the  uncertainty  then  existing,  and 
hati  to  be  jtut  through  in  the  month  of  Julj'. 
How  busy  a  month  July  was  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  bank  clearings  were  within  112  jter 
cent,  of  the  1.^92  level  for  the  whole  month. 
And  the  total  bank  «dearings  of  Clearing 
Houses  of  the  Fnited  States  for  the  week  end¬ 
ing  August  3rd,  were  8!His.^t>9,5!»0.  against 
8804.‘}'Ji>,  2(i7  for  the  s:ime  week  of  last  year,  or 
an  incre'ise  of  20  1  4  per  cent.,  all  which  cer¬ 
tainly  promises  well  for  the  coming  autumn’s 
business  Everywhere,  with  the  sole  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  anthracite  coal  trade,  signs  are 
favorable.  Another  week  has  gone  by  without 
damage  to  the  growing  crops,  and  especially 
without  damage  to  corn.  It  is  probaldy  safe 
to  say  that  corn  is  practically  through  the 
danger  period  as  far  as  drought  is  concerned. 
Hut  the  crop  this  year  is  so  enormous  as  to 
permit  of  what  would  be  verj'  serious  damage 
in  an  ordinary  year  without  a  great  poition  of 
it  being  lost. 

The  stock  movement  is  hardly  perceptible. 
The  people  who  have  stocks  for  investment  are 
not  dreaming  of  selling  them  at  anything  like 
present  prices.  All  the  time  there  is  a  vigorous 
demand  for  bonds  which  absorbs  everything 
in  sight.  A  good  many  houses  find  it  impossi 
ble  to  supply  the  wants  of  their  customers 
with  good  bonds. 


Your  Money 
Matters 

^  f  are  they  getting  proper 
care?  Our  pamphlet  on 
^  »  investments  may  help 
^  I  w  you  make  principal  safer 
and  interest  larger.  It 
is  sent  free. 

The  Provident 
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Trust  Co.  uSTON-lMAt. 

I’lease  lut  niuiu  lue  Evangelist, 

O/ikl  ••eori- 

MWUTOB  Hm  Bl  B  ties  h.re  itood 

^if/oNC  I 

nev^r  been  a  day  delinquent. 

Sums  tmftll  as flOO  received.  Business  estab- 
lished  in  1^74.  Paid  up  capitat  of  Company, 

A  letter  or  postal  card  requestiD.^ 
particulars  will  have promptattention.  Addrccs 

O.  S.  B,  JOHNSTON  LAND 
MORTGAGE  CO.,  ST.  PAUL, 

MES-TtOK  THIS  PAPER.  MINNESOTA. 

I>a'OTIOEr! 

For  the  next  SI.XTY  DAYS  I  will  donate 
to  the  Presbyterian  Foreign  or  Home  flission 
Fund  or  to  any  other  fund  designated  by  the 
investor,  three  per  cent,  on  all  amounts  re 
ceived  by  me  for  investment  on  joint  account 
and  two  per  cent,  on  loans.  Tin*  investor  re¬ 
ferring  to  this  notice.  Remittances  must  be 
made  <lirect  to  me  and  not  tlirough  brokers, 
who  may  claim  additional  commissions.  1 
make  this  liberal  offer  on  account  of  the  ex- 
c«‘ptionally  good  investment  opportunities  at 
this  time,  and  knowing  that  prices  will  soon 
advance.  Refer  to  Rev.  James  Welsh,  Pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churcli,  Colby,  Thomas 
County,  Kansas. 

ISAAC  .MULHOLLAND, 

Investment  Broker,  Colby,  Kansas. 

FREDERICK  A.  BOOTH. 

Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

Real  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Special  attenlton  to  the  care  of  I'rop- 

erty  and  Collection  of  llentf. 


No  19  East  16th  Street 


New  York. 


2<1  (lor>r  vvpst  from  Tbilon  Square. 


(2:  HIGH 

^  GRADE 


CITY,  COUNTY 
AND  STATE 


55p)  BONDS,  ? 

W  I’AYIX;  \  illUH  KATK  OK  INTK.KKST.  ^ 

#  j  We  inakca  siH'fi.nlly  of  UicliCIa^sSi-cuiitlP.s,  0 

N  !  siiltaW,'  fur  iKTniaiu'Kt  'iivostmoiit.  N 

W  !  Orwriiittvf  c-imilar  mailed  on  appliratloii.  W 

X  Sprain,  Dickinson  &  Co  ,  Bankers,  w 

I"  YVAI.I,  ST..  N.  iv  Yolk. 

IK  WISH  TO  HGIY 

SOUTHERN  LANDS, 

Farm,  Truck,  Fruit,  Timber,  Mineral, 

Address  E.  UGHEItT.soX  &  CO.,  Xeave  Knildini;, 
Cincinnati.  O.  ^^end  2.ic.  for  the  “Koad  to  Wealth.” 
iU)  pace  bfiok. 

Watch  this  Ad.  It  May  Not  Appear  Again. 

INVESTMENTS 

iraut  s.  tMt  V  and  Count>  W  arrants  For  information  and 
references,  address  E.  K.  .NI'.NDV,  Everett,  YVashinirlon, 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Mortgages 
OF  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 
Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

16  YE.aaS’  E.XPKRIRN'CE. 
Send  for  detcriptive  pam- 
pldet.  i 

OFFICES:  M 

UONassiiu  St.,  N.  Y.Clty. 

Bullitt  Bdi;.,Phlla. 

Syracuse,  N.  V. 
e 


BUFFALO 

REAL  ESTATE 

WILL  PAY  BIG  PROFITS  QOICK. 

I  am  olTerinc  for  sale  ”<>0  .sliares  of  stock  at  one  hund¬ 
red  ilollars  per  chare  on  811  acres  of  land  in  the  best  resi¬ 
dence  section  of  Hnlfalo,  with  electric  car  service.  The 
same  will  Jiav  a  pi olii  of  four  to  live  hundred  ilollars 
per  share  within  two  \eaes.  .All  will  stand  the  strictest 
investigation.  For  full  information,  map  and  reference 
as  to  my  ability,  write  to  uie. 

JACOB  JIOBOENSTERX, 

.■)2  Xiagara  St.,  Hiiiralo.  N.  Y. 

l>i*oYYAi  Hros.  iV  Co., 

PHILA.,  NEW  YORK,  BOSTON. 

AI.KX.  UROWN  (Sj  SONS,  B.VLTIMORK. 

CONXEfi'EI)  BY  PUIVaTK  WIUES. 

Moniliprs  N.  Y  ,  IMilIa.,  nn<!  Haltiniore  stock  Kxch’s. 

AVc  luiy  and  all  Hr.‘<t-<Tas»  Invest-  I  ii  vn^f  111  nil  f 
moni  Securities  for  customers.  We  re-  1  11  v  i  Illi  III 
eei\e  accounts  of  Houks.  Hunkers*  Cor- 

po.‘ntions.  Finns  ami  Imllvitlnals  on  fa-  ^ni'*11 1*ii  144(1 
vera.  U*  terms,  ami  make  eollectlon  of  III* 

drafts  tlrawn  abroatl  on  all  points  in  the  rnited  States  and 
(‘anadii,  aH<l  of  drafts  drawn  in  tlie  rnite<i  States  on  forei^B 
count  rie-i. 

Letter  X  We  al.".o  taiy  and  sell  Kills  of  Exchnnpre  on,  and 

make  <-a1ilc  transfers  to  all  jioliits  ;  also  make 
OI  collections  and  Issue  '  ommerclal  and  Travellers' 

t^redit  *  ovnilnljlo  In  all  jmrts  of  the  avorld. 

HROM’N,  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 

SAFE  INVESTMENTS  SSrSH 

and  other  .scciirtlcs  in  tlic  famous  Red  UIvcr  Valley,  one  of  tiie 
best  mrricultural  sections  of  America.  First-class  references. 
Here  13  years,  (’ircnlars  ete..  on  aptdleation 

O.  M.  IIOHKINS,  (irand  Forks,  N.  D. 

United  States  Trust  Company 

!  OF  MAY  Yf)HK. 

I  45  &  47  WALL  STREET. 

C.APITAL  AN1>  SURPLUS, 

Eleven  Million  Dollars. 

This  t'oinpany  ts  a  lesa  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  Is  authorized  to  art  as  guardiau,  trustea 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS 

which  may  he  mailc  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  after 
five  dll)  s'  notice,  and  will  he  entitled  to  Interest  for  the 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Executors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates, 
Iteligious  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  Individuals 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  for 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  Gorge  Itllss,  Vlce-Pree, 
James  S.  Clark,  Second  VIce-Pres. 

Henry  L,  Thornell,  Secretary. 

Louis  O.  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary. 
TRUSTEES; 


PENN  MUTUAL  LIFE 


>i;>«*4j.ADELiPHIA. 


All  you  have  tpienfied 
about  life  insurance 
ma  y  be  wrong.  If  you 
to  know  the  truth 
send  for  “How  and 
lyliy.f’  We  pa  y  post- 


Samcel  Sloan. 

I).  Willis  J  A  ME.S, 

.foHN  A.  Stewart, 

John  Harsrn  Rhoades, 
Avson  Phelps  Stokes, 
Geohor  Bllss, 

William  Libbf.y, 

John  Crosby  Brown, 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  CirrriNO, 
Charles  8.  Smith. 

Daniel 


Wm.  Rockefeller, 
Alexander  E.  Orr, 
William  H.  Mact,  Jk., 
Wm.  D.  Sixiane, 

Gustav  H.  Schwab. 
Frank  Lyman,  Brooklyn 
Gkoror  F.  Vietoh, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astor. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 

John  J.  Phelps, 

Lord. 


August  8,  1895. 

^Ecncinent 
■Blouse  Gbaptev 

77  MADI.SON  .STKKKT. 

.  MliS.  fiEOHOF.  H.  MedHEW,  Chairman. 

:  Miss  .Sophia  L.  Krewstkr,  (Mr.  Sec. 

Miss  Ci.aka  Fiei.d,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Chaui.otte  A.  Watekbuky,  Supt. 

FKKSH  AIK  AVOUK. 

At  the  risk  of  being  thought  inveterate  beg¬ 
gars,  we  must  this  week  make  a  direct  appeal 
i  for  money  for  Fresh  Air  work.  For  some  rea- 

^  son  the  amount  received  for  this  purpose  has 

*  been  considerably  less  than  last  year,  and  the 

,  work  to  be  done  is  never  less.  There  is  no 

;  work  in  which  money  goes  more  directly  to 

the  spot  for  which  it  is  intended,  nor  is  there 
one  which  shows  results  more  quickly  than 
this  same  Fresh  Air  work.  Every  cent  counts. 
There  are  no  extra  helpers  employed  during 
the  summer  to  conduct  Fresh  Air  work,  but 
all  the  labor  of  selecting  and  collecting  the 
women  and  children,  the  necessary  correspond¬ 
ence,  etc.,  is  done  by  the  regular  staff  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  own  work.  This  leaves  us  free 
to  spend  all  the  money  sent  for  Fresh  Air 
work  in  board  or  for  railroml  or  car  fares  for 
those  who  go  to  free  homes  or  on  day  excur¬ 
sions.  As  has  been  stated  in  a  previous  artii-le, 
the  cases  recommended  b}’  the  physicians  of 
the  Hoard  of  Health  are  sent  to  Heightstown, 
N.  J.,  and  their  board  paid.  Every  three  dol¬ 
lars  sent  pays  for  a  woman  for  a  week,  and 
every  two  dollars  for  a  child  for  the  same 
time.  Thus  ten  dollars  will  give  a  woman  ami 
her  child  the  two  weeks  which  the  doctors 
usually  ask  for  them. 

Then  we  have  the  privilege  of  sending 
thirty-five  to  Hath  Heach  to  the  home  of  the 
Children’s  Aid  Som’ety  every  Jlonday  in  Au¬ 
gust  and  the  first  Monday  in  September. 
These  parties  are  made  up  of  boys  from  four 
to  six  years  of  age,  and  girls  under  fourteen. 
They  stay  from  Monday  till  Saturday,  and  we 
are  under  no  expense  but  their  car  fare  from 
the  Chapter  House  to  the  ferrj'  and  back.  In 
this  case  ten  cents  sent  to  us  pays,  as  far  as 
we  are  concerned,  the  expenses  of  a  si.x  days 
outing  for  some  child. 

Our  Constituticn  says  that  in  cooperation 
with  existing  agencies  we  are  to  relieve  the 
sick  and  needy  of  New  York  City.  Now  the 
summer  homes  and  day  excursions  are  very 
important  agencies  for  the  relief  of  the  sick 
and  needy,  but  tbose  who  have  them  in 
charge  cannot  leave  to  hunt  up  the  women 
and  children  who  have  the  best  right  to  these 
advantages.  They  must  depend  for  this  upon 
societies  having  their  headquarters  among  the 
people  in  the  city.  The  visitor  or  nurse  of  the 
Tenement  House  Chapter  knows  at  once  which 
women  and  children  to  recommend  when  there 
is  an  opening  for  them  to  go  to  the  country. 
She  knows  which  woman  is  most  tired,  which 
child  is  most  delicate,  and  whether  they  have 
been  away  before  during  the  summer.  It  has 
become  the  custom,  then,  of  those  in  the 


Don’t  ask  your  doalcr  what 
chimney  to  get  for  your  burner 
or  lamp.  The  “Intle.K  to 
Chimneys”  tells.  It  is  ctjually 
useful  to  you  and  to  him. 

Write  Geo  A  Macbetli  Co, 
Idttsburgh,  Pa. 

Pearl-glass  and  pearl-top 
chimneys  last  as  a  teacup 
la'its. 
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CENTS 


1  will  send  you  a  book  that  will  give  an  idea  of 
what  it  is  to  climb  this  mountain,  more  than 
14.000  feet  high,  and  covered  with  snow  and 
ice.  The  book  is  illustrated. 


CHAS.  S.  FEE.  Gen.  Pass.  Agt.,  St  Paul.  Minn, 
NORTHERN  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 


country  who  want  to  help  the  city  poor,  to 
depend  upon  people  who  are  on  the  ground  to 
do  all  this  preliminary  uork  for  them,  and 
while  our  work  would  be  greatly  crippled  if 
the  donations  to  the  summer  homes  should 
decrease,  please  do  not  forget  that  we  must 
have  money  to  keep  uj»  our  very  necessary 
part  of  it.  It  would  be  a  great  waste  to  give 
all  the  money  to  the  homes  and  not  give  us 
any  to  enable  us  to  use  them  for  the  right 
people. 

Then  we  need  something  else  to  help  us  in 
this  Fresh  Air  work,  and  that  is  clothing,  es 
pecially  women’s  dresses,  underclothing,  and 
shoes.  It  so  often  happens  that  the  very 
woman  we  want  to  send  away  to  thoroughly 
recover  from  an  illness,  has,  during  her  ill¬ 
ness,  been  obliged  to  pawn  everything  she 
could  spare,  so  that  before  she  can  go  away 
we  must  give  her  suibcient  clothing  to  make 
her  presentable.  So  please  bear  this  in  mind: 
We  want  for  our  Fresh  Air  work,  money  to  pay 
the  board  of  convi  lescent  women  and  children, 
money  for  travelling  expenses  and  car  fares, 
th:it  they  may  get  the  benefit  of  homes  pro 
vided  by  the  generosity  of  others,  and  clothing. 

Our  nurse  begs  me  also  to  ask  for  crutches 
for  men,  women,  and  children.  We  have  two 
very  urgent  cases  now.  It  may  be  that  some 
one  who  has  had  to  use  them  temporarily  may 
be  glad  to  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  85  from  “E. ,  New¬ 
ark.  N.  J.,”  for  the  young  girl  who  lost  her 
reason  through  an  injury.  We  are  glad  to  say 
that  this  case  is  now  provided  for. 


MAII.VOASfAK. 

Among  the  miracles  of  modern  missions 
stands  prominent  the  work  in  Madagascar. 
In  the  three  years  from  1N07  to  INTO,  the 
number  of  converts  leaped  from  i;$,tiS3  to  Sill,- 
T5y.  The  national  idols  were  all  burnt,  and 
a  decided  break  with  heathedom  was  made. 
All  this  followed  on  the  heels  of  a  great  perse 
cution.  For  months  past  all  mission  work  has 
been  at  a  stiindstill,  and  the  whole  country 
has  been  disturbed.  France  has  been  seeking 
to  conquer  the  island,  under  one  pretence  or 
another.  The  troops  are  steadily  making  their 
way,  though  slowly  and  at  great  cost,  from 
the  coast  to  the  capital  in  the  interior.  The 
more  defenceless  members  of  the  mission  (it  is 
chiefly  the  Held  of  the  London  Missionary  So¬ 
ciety)  have  been  sent  out  of  the  l  ountry,  ami  the 
society  have  told  the  other  workers  that  they 
are  free  to  come  home  if  they  so  desire.  Hut 
the  men  hold  on  to  their  work,  and  give  them¬ 
selves  to  the  more  earm-st  watch-care  over 
the  Hock.  There  aie  two  things  that  enter 
into  the  war  that  are  full  of  promise  of 
trouble.  The  I’ rench  soldiers  hate  the  Hritish, 
ami  the  missionaries  no  less  than  all  other 
Englishmen.  The  Catholics  hate  the  Protest¬ 
ants;  the  missionaries  are  nearly  all  Independ¬ 
ents  (or  Congregationalists,  as  we  should  call 
them).  The  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
Paris  has  very  recently  issued  a  pastoral,  and 
the  jirovincial  bishops  have  echoed  it,  in  which 
the  French  expedition  is  alludeil  to  ns  a  cru¬ 
sade  on  behalf  of  Catholicism,  that  Madagas- 
i‘ar  may  be  won  to  the  Catholic  faith.  Such 
utterances  as  these,  coupled  with  those  of  the 
French  Colonial  party,  point  to  days  of  anx¬ 
iety  for  the  mission  in  the  future.  The  Revells 
have  just  published  a  valuable  little  book  on 
Madagascar,  by  W.  E.  Cousins,  one  of  the  Lon- 
ilon  Society’s  missionaries,  in  the  mission  ser¬ 
vice  since  1803. 


Hidok's  Food  yields  the  IiiKliost  i>ossit)le  jierrentaKe 
of  niiiriiion  for  tiie  very  lea«t  exertion  »if  the  ditfestive 
power.  Wooi.uicH  &  Co.,  1‘nlnier,  Mass. 


RELIEF  FI  NDS  SENT  I’D  NEDR.XSKA. 

FINAL  KF.IMUIT. 

(JRAND  ISI.ANII,  N'ehuaskv,  Jtily  31,  isfl.’i. 
To  THE  Kditor  of  The  Evasoki.ist:— 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  space  in  j’our  col¬ 
umns  for  a  final  statement  of  relief  funds  and 


goods  sent  to  me  for  distribution  since  date 
of  my  last  published  report? 

Cash  Heceipts  from 

Mrs.  F.  H.  Fliiin.  (Ilenwood.  Pa .  t 

Itev.  W.  F.  ItinKland.  D.n.,  Hastings.  Neb .  •.’.'iliO 

Rev.  (}.  tv.  .Jones,  .-Vndover,  N.  Y .  1.5.110 

Rev.  8.  N.  Martin,  Selinnian,  Hart;  Co.,  Mo .  10  (K) 

Miss  R.  (toiild,  Loni;  Island,  N.  Y . 

A  Friend,  Syraeiise,  N.  Y.  t)wotes  Matt.  35:  40 .  10.00 

W.  N.  Mellart;.  Bine  Rapids,  Kansas .  4.00 

-Mrs.  I).  P.  Richardson.  Aniieliea,  Minn .  I-O** 

■Mrs.  Lydia  E.  Kelley,  Harrison,  Minn .  -5  00 

Tlieo.  F.  I’ruden,  Tom’s  River,  N.  Y .  lo.oo 

.Mrs.  H.  C.  Hawley,  Homer,  N.  Y .  3.tHt 

From  Rayone,  New  York,  by  express .  I0..50 

Mrs.  (}.  S.  .MeRny,  Campbell,  N  Y .  1.00 

Mary  (1.  Snively.  Pittsbnrtt.  Pa .  3.0*i 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  Whippany,  New  .lersey .  H.Ol 

Mrs.  (J.  Nliaw,  Clinton.  .Mo .  -5  ilO 

Rev.  Steplien  Rush,  Poland,  N.  Y .  N.ilii 

Rev.  (}.  \V.  Miller,  Deer  Lodtte.  Mont .  -5  iki 

Rev.  F.  V.  .Moore.  Helena.  Mont .  ".i'd 

M.  C.  Drake,  Roekport,  N.  Y .  0.00 

Miss  Kate  .8.  Hinman,  Denver,  Col .  3.IKI 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E..  Fariiiinttton  Hill,  Pa..iier  1.  H.  Robb  ii..50 
Mrs.  HokIi  E.  Smith.  Ea.st  Moriches.  Lmit;  Island. .  .5.00 

Louie  C.  .Nalnion.  (irant  City,  Mo .  dill 

Union  C.  E,  Society,  FarmioKton  Hill,  Pa .  o.so 


There  has  heen  sent  to  me  in  easli  seven 
hutidred  and  fifty  eight  dollars  and  sixty 
eight  cents  (875.S  tjs),  all  of  which  has  been 
distriluited  except  fourteen  thdlars  and  sixty- 
eight  cents  (814.08),  which  1  have  now  on 
band  iis  a  reserve  fund,  and  am  giving  out  to 
tlie  old  atui  deerepid  as  their  urgent  needs, 
as  knowti  to  tiie  jiersonally,  reqiiire.  This 
muiiej'  has  been  sent  to  known  and  trusty 
men,  who  have  liistributed  it  where  personal 
knowledge  enabled  them  to  act  jtidiciously, 
and  by  myself  to  families,  after  personal  ac- 
({iiaintance,  forced  upon  “tiie, ”  and  I  by  the 
most  urgent  piTsiiasion  almost  forced  upon 
“them”  the  help  without  which  they  would 
either  have  starved  or  frozen,  or  have  been 
helped  some  other  way.  I  cannot  report 
names  and  amounts  to  each,  but  I  have  all  on 
my  books  for  inspection  ami  adjustment  by 
the  Presbytery,  if  so  required. 

I  have  received  seventy  five  barrels  of  cloth¬ 
ing  (nearly  all  “first-class”),  forty  box«“s  of 
clothing  anil  provisions  weighing  from  5(»  to 
4()U  ]iounds.  one  large  hogshead  and  one  «;ar- 
load  of  Hour  and  sundries.  I  will  not  burden 
your  columns  with  names  of  parties  and  local¬ 
ities  sending  these ;  if  I  have  failed  to  ;iekno\yl- 
edge  receipt  of  any  barrel  or  box  to  parties 
who  may  read  this,  if  they  will  kindly  inform 
me,  I  will  look  up  tfie  record  and  gladly  give 
any  information  in  my  power. 

And  now  that  the  cloud  lias  somewhat  lifted, 
and  small  grain  is  being  harvested,  and  there 
is  promise  of  a  good  corn  crop,  in  a  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  territory  over  which  1  travel,  1 
wish  to  echo  once  more  the  thanks  ami  bless¬ 
ings  and  “players”  of  a  grateful  people  for  the 
Christian  sympathy  and  help  thus  extended  to 
us  ill  our  time  of  need. 

Most  respei'tfiilly,  .Jri.lAN  Hatch. 


anil  carefully:  reduce  th**  painfully  larife  i»er;rentaKC‘ of 
infant  inorfalily.  Take  no  cliancew  and  make  no  ex|M-rl- 
inent  in  this  very  important  matter.  The  <Jail  Horden 
Kaifli?  Brand  Goiidei  sed  Milk  has  hiivcfi  thousandHof 
little  lives. 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

33  I'liion  Square.  New  York. 


HKNKY  -M.  FIKI.I).  O.I)..  Kditor. 
HKNKY  K.  KLiaOT.  I'ublialior. 


Tek.m.s  TUree  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  posta.je  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  $1.04  extra  for  foreign  postage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year’s  su>)scrip- 
tion  and  one  new  subscril)er.  Five  dollars.  In  clulw 
of  tive  or  more,  $2.50  each.  The  paper  will  also  lie 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  months 
for  Iwentv-five  cents,  in  advance. 

Advi'.utising  Rates,  15  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
sivjcial  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

Remit  in  all  f  ases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  po-t-ortice  order,  or  registered  letter. 

-\ddress  The  Evangelist, 

:r.  Union  Square,  New  York, 

t’liteii'il  at  tin'  at  Xfu'  Vurl;  ax  scroiid-claxx 

mail  matter. 


The  annual  ses-ion  of  tiie  .\incriean  Instituteof  Hliren- 
oligy  win  ta-giu  on  Tuesday.  Sept.  3.  lsfl5.  l  liose  wlio  ex¬ 
pect  to  atteiiil.  or  who  are  in  anv  way  intt  rested,  siioiiid 
write  at  once  for  particulars  to  tlie  nuldi-liers  of  tlie 
Phrenological  .lournal.  27  Hast  21st  st..  New  York  City. 


I*rest,ytery  of  Kalaiiiaxoo  will  mi'et  in  Henton  liar- 
bor.  Mi'di.. 'I'lies  lay.  Sept  In,  at  7:30  p.m  ,  and  ailjourn- 
ing  on  Thur-.lay.  Tii“  new  clmrcti  is  to  la- dedicated 
.ind  a  young  la  opie's  convention  held. 

K.  Z.  ItOssiTKK.  .Stated  Clerk. 

Otsego  Presbytery  will  meet  at  Coi.perstown.  Tues¬ 
day  s.  pt.  10,  ;it  7:311  P.M.  C.  Rdwako  F.vy,  S.  C. 

Piesliytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  I’rinceville,  on  , 
-Monday,  Sept.  H,  at  7;:in  P.M.  I.  A.  Coit.NEi.isox,  S.  C.  j 


/>/;.!  7 //.s. 

St-AKIs’,— On  .July  2*.  at  the  resilience  of  his  son.  Henry 
(}.  Statin.  Oermaniown.  Pliiliidelphia.  .losiah  Nelson 
Stalin,  lormerly  of  Atilmrn.  New  York,  in  the  cighty- 
flftli  yc.ir  of  his  age.  Intciment  at  Auliuni. 


AvooDE  \\v\  c  r..>ii7rKi:v. 

'\\’'OOI)I,.\tVN  STATION  i21thWard.  Harlem  Rail 
»  •  road  Oflicc.  No.  20  Fast  2:!.i  treet. 


••IJIVINK  HK.VEINO.” 

[The  following  note  sufficiontlj-  explain.s  itself. 
While  evidently  not  believing:  in  his  methods,  our 
Cliicafio  correspondent  would  not,  of  course,  tnis 
repre.sent  Dr.  Dowie. — Ed.  Kv.] 

Holi.axu,  Mich.,  Aug.  2,  IWt.'). 
The  Kvangeli't.  New  York  City: 

In  your  issue  of  .-Vui^ust  1st,  one  item  appeared  iu 
the  Chicago  I.etter  which  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very 
unjust  pre.seut  ttion  of  the  “Divine  Healing:"  work 
of  Dr.  Dowie.  It  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  the 
article  tliat  yoiir  correspondent  is  not  a  Iteliever  in 
“Divine  Healing."  For  this  I  do  not  ceustire  him. 
Nevertheless,  for  the  unfair  manner  in  which  he 
represents  Dr.  Dowie  and  his  “home.s,”  he  is  to  be 
censured. 

I  have  spent  sever;tl  days  with  the  Dix'tor,  and 
have  visited  his  ’•liomes,"  especially  No.  1.  I  have 
al.so  fretinently  attended  the  services  !it  Zion  Tab 
ernacle.  Tliis  was  during:  my  stay  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago,  in  the  spring  of  IS'.H.  Personally  I 
have  seen  many  rem;irkable  cures  wrought,  and 
liave  hiid  i;iany  a  t  ilk  with  tlie  “Doctor,"  as  well  as 
witli  ills  patients.  Th  it  lie  has  some  peculiar  meth¬ 
ods.  is  true.  Not  once,  liowever,  have  I  lieard  com¬ 
plaints  made  by  tliose  staying  at  his  ■•liomes."  The 
"terms’’  are  e-xtremely  moderate;  very  many,  indeed 
most  pers.dis  receiving  treatment  free  of  charge. 

Hut  it  is  no  wonder  tliai  the  “fashionable"  irre- 
ligioii.'.  people  in  the  neigh horliood  of  his  hospitals 
are  "crying  down"  ids  “liomes"  and  liis  work,  for 
tlie  sight  of  all  the  halt  and  maimed  and  blind  ami 
.-ick  cannot  Ite  very  agreealile  to  tliem.  Resides. 
“Faith  Unre"  or  “Divine  Healing"  is  entirely  against 
tlie  grain  with  worldly  peojtle,  and  wirli  those  Uliris- 
tians  in  onr  cliurelies  who  wish  to  liear  as  little  as 
possible  of  a  real,  live  Uiith. 

I  am  not  in  any  way  connected  witli  Dr.  Dowie  or 
his  "iiome.s,"  and  am  living  a  Imndred  miles  away 
from  Iiim.  lint  cannot  refrain  from  pleading  for 
l‘:ilrne-s  and  Uliristian  fortiearance  toward  Dr. 
Dowie  aii'l  "Divine  Healing.’’ 

Very  sineerely  yours.  H.  Vaniiki:  Pi.i;k(!. 

.ss-c.  Y.  .M.  U.  A.,  Holland,  Mich. 


MONUMKNTS. 

(h  igin-il  and  special  ib  signs  in  g-anile.  marble  an  1  stone. 
< ’orrcsinndeiicc  soliciti-d.  ."Send  for  new  illnstriteii 
IlandlMiok.  .1.  A  K.  i,.v.Mii.  .59  U.irniine  .st..  New  York. 


'\\rANTEI)-.\  MU.SlCAIi  INSTRU.MENT.  Hrassy 
4  4  Cove  .\cadeiiiv,  a  Pre  ibytcrian  mission  .school 
located  til  the  bc.art  of  ibe  (’umta  rland  Slo'intaiiis.  is 
rei'ti  lunch  in  iieM  of  ii  piano  or  organ.  If  any  reader 
knows  of  one  that  miunt  1k‘ donated  or  gotten  cheaplv. 
please  confer  in  regards  to  the  -nine  witli 

T.  ,1.  .Minus,  Principal,  tirassy  Cove,  Teiin. 


SpWnG  CATALOGUE 

OF  HOOKS  FOK 
SPORTSMEN  AND  NATURALISTS. 

*  Send  nanu*  and  address,  with  2s'f'nt  stamp. 

For  BEST  LIST  OF  BOOKS,  in 

Btitany,  Kntf*mol<*try,  Oriiitiiolony.  <'on<'hol«K:y,  (Jeolotry, 
Natural  iiUtnryaiift  Hlolotcy, 

F'lro  Arms  and  FW  ld  Sports,  and  Travels. 

ItilAlli.FK  >Vllll»l>F>.  IM  Itl.ISIIKIt  .4M>  KhoKsKIJ.KU 
IS  .Arch  SI..  HOSTO.N,  .MASS. 


J*chool  tlivcctovy. 


A 


Connecticut, 

noMK  senool,  FOK  UIKI.S,  .Stamford.  Connecticut. 
For  tirciilars,  niblress  Miss  I.ow  or  Miss  Huvwool). 


INGLE5IDE— .‘\  School  for  Qirls. 

Opens  Tutsday,  tlctola  r  1st,  1s'.l.5.  Po-t  -  gratluate 
Course.  Mrs.  WM.  1).  HR.ACK.  I’ntroness,  New  Milford, 
l.itchtleld  County,  Connecticut. 


Virginia. 

Viittiixi.A,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Tileston  Hall,  H,arding  and  CoIle«e 

Prtparatorv  school.  I.oca- 
tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  ilcMrabie  for  delicate  girls. 
.\rt.  Music,  .tlodcrn  bangiiages,  siH-cialtit  s.  NutnlH-r 
limited.  Tnr  .’dissrs  Tii.kstox. 

North  (  urolina. 


1793 


IlCglllS  11 

il  I,C. 


lahlislnMl 
KKW  Year  hotfliiK 
A  UK.  15. 

Military,  S.  Army 
OtlU'fr  detailcii. 

MiiJ.  1*^*  Supt. 


3Iinisff'rs  (tnd  CJi  ftrches. 

TIIKOno.VMZATIONOF  THK  DUI.t  TH  CHI  KCII 

isiiice  my  cnmmuiiicatiou  appeared,  commemora¬ 
tive  of  tlie  Rev.  Will.  R.  Higgins,  and  my  reference 
to  the  report  that  lie  oi-ganized  the  First  Preshyte- 
ritii!  Uliiireli  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  it  has  been  my  priv¬ 
ilege  to  see  e.xtraets  friim  file  diary  of  Mr.  Higgins 
fiiriiislud  me  liy  Ids  son,  Mr.  .\.  M.  Higgins  of  Terre 
Haute,  wliieii  slums  eoiielusively  tliat  Mr.  Higgins 
did  organize  the  Dulutli  eliiireli.  Here  are  tlie 
memoranda  of  lus  going  from  Superior  City  to  Du¬ 
luth  to  preach  on  thr<e  siiceessive  Sahhatlis.  namely: 
May  bi.  May  23.  and  May  .30,  1st;!). 

The  lirst  of  these  .Sundays  he  preaelied  to  “a  fine 
audienee  of  nearly  fifty.’’  On  tlie  second  Sahhath 
tliere  was  in  his  audience  “tlov.  Win  R.  Marsliall, 
the  executive  magistrate  of  Minnesota.”  The  third, 
“a  snuiller  audience  than  nsnai,  especially  on  tlie 
men's  side.”  whieli  is  afeonnted  for  tlnis;  "To-day 
has  been  a  day  of  Sabbath-hreaking  with  many. 
Two  steamers,  ’.Meteor'  and  ’Cit.v  of  Madison,’  in 
the  b;iy:  also  ferry-boat.  ‘Frost.’ witli  flag  up  and 
pleiU.v  of  drunken  Irishmen  on  tliis  siile.” 

Nevertlieless  the  young  bishop  of  the  Non  Invest 
went  forward  with  liis  preiKtrations  for  the  new 
cimreh.  On  Monday,  .May  31,  he  "commenced  writ¬ 
ing  a  sermon  for  the  ciuircti  to  lie  organized  to¬ 
morrow.  Finislied  at  3  a.  m.” 

Then  comes  this  entry  in  the  journal: 

"Tuesday,  .lime  1,  IStil). — Cool  northeast  lireeze. 
( 'loud.v  all  da.v.  Went  to  sleeji  about  4  .5. M.  Ro.se 
.•It  7  .\.M.  After  hurried  preiiaratioii  took  the  steamer 
‘Ceo.  .■>.  Frost'  I'lir  Duluth  to  organize  a  Presbyte¬ 
rian  eliureli  (New  .School)  there,  aeeordiiig  to  ap¬ 
pointment.  Mr.  Cates  [now  Hon.  I.  W.  (iates.  a 
banker  of  Su])erioi|  an.l  .S.  W.  Smith  [since  de¬ 
cease 'i|.  Oil  our  arrital  called  at  Mrs.  C.irey's; 
t  lieu  at  Dr.  Foster's,  where  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours 
in  jilcasaiit  conversation.  Then  up  to  .Mr.  Marvin's 
[siiiee  deceased,  but  his  son,  now  a  son-in-law  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Daniel  Rice,  is  still  eoiiiieeted  with 
the  ehurch]  lor  dinner.  At  two  and  a  half  i'..M. 
preached  to  12.  and  orgaiiizeii  a  ehnreli  of  i)  niem- 
liers.  Mr.  .Mar ciu  elected  elder,  ^femliers:  Marvin, 
wife,  and  Rich:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ryder  and  Mary; 
-Mrs.  Dr.  Foster  and  mother;  Mr.s.  Carey." 

Here  is  also  the  memorandum  of  a  letter  written 


to  Mr.  .1.  W.  Edwards  of  Marquette,  and  the  re 
.spon.se,  “pledging  $1,000  to  the  Duluth  church.” 

It  would  certainl.v  be  interesting  to  take  a  look 
at  our  good  friend.  Dr.  T.  H.  Cleland’s,  fine  audi¬ 
ence  of  five  bundred  members  or  more,  and  then 
call  on  the  four  or  five  otlier  Presbyterian  churches 
in  tlie  city  of  Duluth,  and  try  to  realize  tlie  develop¬ 
ments  of  tlie.se  twenty-five  years  from  the  audience 
of  twelve  on  that  first  day  of  June,  18*59. 

Dofglas  P.  Putnam. 

Log.axsi'okt.  July  3i.1,  1^95. 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  CiTY.—llnrc  rulinq  chh'rsain/  ri'jhts  ’ 
— Editor  Evangelist:  18ir — In  view  of  the  recent  ac¬ 
tion  of  the  New  York  Presbytery,  the  niiestion  may 
well  be  asked.  Have  ruling  eldei's  in  the  Presbyte¬ 
rian  Church  any  ri.glits,  or  are  they  chosen  to  that 
position  simply  to  .say  ‘’-\men”  to  everything  Hie 
teaching  elder' mav  say  or  do?  Some  people  think 
that  the  ruling  elder  is.  to  some  extent  at  least,  re- 
spon-^ible  for  the  siiiritual  welfare  of  the  church 
over  wiiich  he  is  placed.  .4nd  if  the  ruling  elders 
think  that  tlie  pastor  of  a  cimreh  is  not  doing  what 
tliey  lielieve  to  be  his  duty,  is  it  not  their  rigid  as 
well  as  tlieir  duty  to  talk  mattei-s  over  among  them¬ 
selves  in  order  to  decide  upon  some  course  of  action? 
Tlie  only  charge  tliat  has  been  made  against  the  el¬ 
ders  who  have  lieeu  expelled  from  tlie  Session,  so  far 
as  has  been  made  known,  is  that  they  met  together 
to  eon.snlt  concerning  the  welfare  of  the  elinreh. 
The  pa.stor  of  the  church  was  informed  of  tliis  fact; 
eonseiiueiitly  ttie  elders  must  go.  is  tliis  proper 
treatment  for  men  who  liave  taken  vows  upon  them 
to  perform  the  duties  belonging  to  tlieir  office?  Is  it 
not  time  that  the  rights  <>f  ruling  elders  slinnld  lie 
defined,  or  is  this  to  be  a  precedent  for  future  ac¬ 
tion  y  The  delegate  from  the  eliurcti  in  question,  ac- 
eoi’ding  to  published  reports,  insisted  upon  the  I’res- 
liytery  aiipointing  a  committee  to  investigate  the 
cause'  of  the  elders  meeting  togetlier,  which  was 
tile  only  charge  against  them.  For  some  reasiui  the 
I’reshyter.v  refused  to  do  so.  Tliis  is  a  qiie.stion  of 
import:ince  to  all  Presbyterians.  M;iy  we  not  liave 
it  settled  in  some  way.  so  that  ruling  elders  may 
know  what  to  do  under  like  eonditions;-' 

EnquiueI!. 

[We  have  to  say  witli  regard  to  the  abov;«  comniu- 
nieatioii.  which  expres.ses  tlie  feeling  of  a  eiuijile  of 
displaced  elders— men  whom  all  liiglily  respect  m  the 
ordinary  relations  of  life— that  the  difficulty  is  proh- 
ahly  iiis^iluble.  That  is  to  sa.y.  iio  process  could  re¬ 
store  the  old  relations  and  amities,  and  lienee  an  at- 
temtit  in  that  direetion  would  be  nnprofitahle  and 
unwise.  So  we  must  think.  The  question  emerges, 
of  course.  Shall  the  wrongs  of  tliese  brethren,  imag¬ 
inary  or  real,  go  uiireilvessed;-'  Possibly  .so!  It 
would  be  a  hardship  of  eour.se,  hut  better  .so  tlian  to 
agi’ate  and  divide  the  Uliureli.  Ministers  suffer 
wrongs  freqiientlv.  and  keep  silent,  and  why  should 
not  eiders— indeed  all  who  love  the  Church — ilo  like¬ 
wise,  so  far  as  may  be?  Tlie  reward  of  such  almega- 
tioti  may  come  late  as  reganls  this  life,  but  it  will 
not  be  forgotten.  Elders  as  well  as  ministers  are 
bound  to  study  tlie  peace  of  the  Uliureh,  even  at  cost 
to  tliemselves  and  their  strict  rights.  |— Ed.  Ev. 

Kenwood. — Tlie  Rev.  A.  R.  Simpson  of  the  Chri.s- 
tian  .\liiance  gives  fhisaeconiit  of  the  present  re¬ 
ligious  condition  of  this  people:  "The  little  town  of 
Kenwoixi  is  remarkable  as  t  he  seat  of  the  Oneida 
Commuiiitj',  estahlished  here  fifty  years  ago  by  Mr. 
Noyes  and  others.  It  was  an  attempt  to  reduce  to 
practice  the  priueiiiles  of  religious  socialism.  The 
foutiiler  of  this  strange  society  is  dead,  and  tlie  gov¬ 
ernment  lias  long  ago  put  an  end  to  the  socialistic 
aspect  of  the  Oneida  Uommunity.  Tlie  ciKiperaf  ive 
business  inaugurated  bv  them,  however,  still  con- 
timies.  and  many  of  Hie  curious  religious  ideas  and 
principles  inaugurated  by  Mr.  No.ves  are  said  to 
survive  among  the  older  people,  tliat  still  survive, 
and  sons  of  their  descendants.  Tliere  are  valuable 
silk  factories,  canning  works,  and  an  immense  co- 
o)>er;itive  farm,  and  tliere  is  a  large  Home  where 
nearly  IDO  persons  hoard  under  one  roof.  Their 
business  is  successful  and  well  managed,  and  the 
stock  approaches  a  million  dollars  in  value.  Mor- 
allv  and  socially  the  life  of  the  Kenwood  people  is 
said  to  he  blameless.  Rut  the  spiritual  effects  of 
the  teachings  of  the  Community  have  heeu  cjileii- 
iated.  it  is  said,  to  prevent  all  otlier  religious  teaeh- 
ing  without  their  giving  a  substitute  for  it.  Hence 
it  comes  pass  tliat  in  tliis  wliole  thriving  manii- 
taeturing  village  there  never  has  lieen  am  1‘rotes- 
taiit  chureh,  and  the  little  chapel  that  we  dedicated 
on  Tuesday  e\ ening,  .1  ul.v  17th.  was  the  first  and 
only  jibiee  of  religions  worship  connected  with  any 
evangelical  Church.  It  came  about  iu  this  way: 
Some  of  the  KciiwoimI  people  got  in  touch  with  tlie 
-Mlianee.  and  became  interested  iu  tlie  truth  and 
work.  For  the  past  tew  montiis  Mr.  .Jaffray  of 
Toronto  has  been  laboring  her*’  and  at  the  adjacent 
vill  ige.  iiiid  good  eongregations  have  hecn  gathered, 
li.'ist  spring  aeha[iel  was  lH*gun,  and  this  week  we 
luive  h.id  the  pleasure  of  dedicating  it  to  Cod's 
work  ami  worsliip.  It  is  a  tuighr  and  attractive 
Iiousc.  holding  aliout  3'K)  jieoiile.  and,  uotwitlist.'iiid- 
ing  'lie  rain,  it  wim  crowded  with  a  most  earnest 
;iiid  intelligent  audience.  The  services  were  deeply 
interesting.  .Mr.  .laffrat  presided  and  gave  an  ac 
count  of  the  origin  and  iirogress  of  the  work.  Mr. 
Simpson  preached  on  Zeeli.  iv.  0,  ami  .Mr,  Funk  of¬ 
fered  the  (irayer  of  dedication.  The  building  cost 
about  -81, 700.  w  hieli  has  been  advanced  by  one  of  the 
local  workers,  tintil  the  mission  can  pay  it  back. 
Tliere  is  no  elnircli  oriLaiiizatioii,  lint  it  is  simply 
incorporated  as  the  Ketiwuo  I  Cospel  Mission.  The 
missionary  spirit  is  deeply  stirred  among  these  dear 
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SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGKS. 


New  York. 

SCHE1!MEKH«»K>’’S  TEACHEUS'  ACiENCY. 
Oldest  anil  best  known  iu  I'.  S. 

Esliiblisheil  iNVi. 

y  East  14th  Stkekt,  New  Youk. 

New  Youk,  Clinton. 

Cottage  Seminary  ri>'‘  gihi,.s. 

Pleases  those  wlio  value  wise  home  care  and  Roisl  mental 
discipline.  Apply  early. 

Kev.  C.  W.  Hawi.ev,  A.M.,  Principal. 

CLAVERACK COLLEGE 

and  Hudson  Kiver  Institute,  lit  Claverack,  X.  Y,  A 
Classical  Seminary  of  Idirh  ijrade  for  hoys  and  uirls.  Heauti- 
tul  and  healthful  location  In  the  Hudson  Itiver  Valley.  A 
record  of  forty-one  .years  of  uidnterrupted  suceessful  educa¬ 
tional  work.  Conservatory  of  Music,  Art  and  Klocutlou.  4’.’d 
year  ln-uins  Sejd.  lii.  For  cataloi-ues  address 

Kev.  A.  H.  KL.U’K.  A.M..  President. 

HO-MK  school  FOK  (ilKLS, 

No.  cor  .-.Til  AVKXl'K, 

Kev.  Hu.  and  Mils.  CllAS.  H.  li.AKHNKli.  Principals. 

D.tllEIM  PKEP.VK.VTOKY  INSTITl'TE. 

RAVQ  ^MP^  C  OtTinaii  Kindortranfii,  KnHish  I’riinary  ' 
UU  1  0<  UluLOmnd  (iraminar  (ira  ios,  r<»lU‘uo  i»ropara-  [ 
Jlon,  (’adet  rorp^.  iU',!  LcxiiiL^nn  Avt»..  bet.  JV.UUiV:  40th  Sts.  N.Y  | 

PARK  PLACE  SCHOOL,  Elmira,  n.  y.~ 

Athonmeh  preparatory  scliool  for  Kiris.  Native  teaehers 
for  French  and  Herman.  .s:i.'i0  per  year.  For  elrenlar  address 
IH;v.  U.  S.  (iiiKE.N,  H.H. 

ELMIRA~COLrEGEr^^in.hZ  n."y7  “ 

Tile  oldest  eoUet,'e  for  women.  Classieal  (.V.  li.i,  Selentllle 
ill  s. i,  Mii'ic  1  .Mils. II.)  and  .\rt .  For  eataloyne  address 

Kev.  Kl  Efs  S.  (iiiKE.S,  H.H..  President. 

Xi:w  Youk,  Canandalcna. 

Granger  Place  School 

Foil  YofXi;  I, .\ HIES.  Kstahlished  I'TC. 

Opens  Septeinher  Is. 

CAiioi.ixE  Comstock.  Preslilent. 

Lyndon  Hall  School. 

For  Ytutii;:  Ladies.  4»l!h  Year.  <’oll4‘i:e  prep^tratioii. 
S.\.MI'KL  NVklls  Hl't  K,  A.M.,  I*oi4:likeepsie,  N.  Y. 

■Miss  Sprinjf's  English  and  French  School  for  Girls, 

No.  Ik’l  East  Tliirty-,sixtli  .'street,  near  I’ark  Avenue, 
reopens  Tlitir.-day.  .Sept.  21!  Cl.ins  for  Little  Hoys. 


New  V'ork. 

THE  MISWICS  tJKINXlCLI-’fS 

HAY  SCHOOL  FOK  HIKI.S,  2,'  FAST  .VlTII  STKFFT. 
Primary,  .Veademlc  lunl  ColieKe-Preparatory  Departments, 
Oelohor  .'i.  KinderKtirtcii,  October  14 

New  Youk.  Newliurgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie’s  School  for  Girls 

The  thirtieth  year. 

feriilkuto  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 

31IS.S  KATHAKINK  L.  MAETISY'S  IIOMK 
ANI>  Sriunii..  Hiijhest  eitv  advantai;rs.  Yearly  expense. 
Seventh  year.  (  livulars  upon  applientlon. 

Hrcutklyii,  llil)  .Inraleinon  St.,  lirooklyii  Heights,  New  York. 

Miss  S.  D.  Doremus. 

IIOAKHIXH  AM)  HAY  SCHOOL  FOK  HIKLS. 
KF-OPKXS  OCTOKKK  aim. 

7;io  Jlnillsoii  .Avenue.  New  York. 

Troy  Female  Seminary, 

This  fainoiis  uliool  will  lie  reopeiieil  as  a  Hoarding 
School  on  Seidenit.cr  k’.'dli,  l.siCi,  and  t>ill  be  niider  the 
eliiirKe  i>f  .Miss  .Miirv -Aliee  Kiio.x.  H..\  .  tor  the  pa.st  ten 
years  Professor  in  AVellesley  College.  All  imiuiries 
should  be  addressed  to 

!»HSS  .AIAItY  A  I, ICE  KNOX, 

Eiuiiiii  M  IP  ir  l  School,  Troy.  N.  Y. 

TEMPLE  GROVE  SEMINARY, 

Ib'unlar  k'radiiatinL'.  preparatory.  I'nlNersiiy  prepar¬ 

atory,  and  optionaleourses  r»fr  vmiinr  women .  Fort v-:irst  vear. 

fll.vULF.S  F.  IJOWI).  lMi.lt. ,  I'reMiient. 

j  \i:\v  York  (Caym^M  (  o.),  Lnlon  Sprin;;s  vSoelety  of  Friends), 

j  The  Oakwood  Seminary, 

!  On  Cayu^'a  iwike.  Ih'auty  and  healthfuliie'ss  of  hu'atlon  nn- 
siirpas.'^etl.  A  eoUeu'e  tdtim;  and  cliaraeler-huiliUiiK  sehoid  for 
))otUsex<*s.  Send  for  eatalo^riie. 

Kl.i.tAH  (.’ooK,  A.M.,  Prlnelpal. 

I  Ni:w  York,  Kinu'stoti-on-IIudson. 

Golden  Hill  School  lor  Boys. fu;;!;::; 

Courses.  Healthy  hH-ation  in  tin'  foot  hills  of  the  Catskills. 

.)oHN  M.  (’Riis.s,  A  .M..  rrlnel|»al. 


Miss  Annie  Brown. 

Hoauiiixo  a.m>  Hay  sriiooi.  e-ou  fiiui.s. 

I’rluiiiry.  iircparutory  and  academic  departments. 
PretuiiMtion  for  College.  Sitcebd  courses. 

Oct.  lid.  Tll-lll'-'l.Vrir  Fiflli  .Avenue. 

OS-IMNG  SCHOOL  EOH  (ilKLS.  Sinu-Sinu'-on-tlic-  | 
Hudson.  Stenni  lical  and  other  niodero  iiniirovc- 
nicnts.  One  hourftom  New  York.  Prepares  forColteKC, 
ad\ iincetl  courses  in  A  ft  ami  Musie.  .Allien  Loss  Par¬ 
son  ,  .Musical  Duel  tor.  28lli  year  heitins  .Sept.  IS. 

Miss  C.  El'LLEll,  Principal. 

1>  YE  SEMIN.VUY,  UYE,  NEVV-YOKK.- For  nartleu  i 
k  larsaddress  M HS.  S.  .1.  LI F E.  ; 

The  Misses  Graham 

I  Siuu  v.'tunis  III  till'  Misni'n  llfi'i'in.  i 

Ho.vuiiixo  .ANii  Hay  Sciiooi,  e’ou  hiui.s.  1 

Fstalillshcd  l.sp;. 

Oct.  2.  at  new  loi'ation,  LC,  AV.  72d  st.,  Sherman  .Siiuare.  j 

N  KWVOHK  MILII’AKV  ACVDEMV,  Coinwall-on- 
Hiulson.  N.  Y.  For  boardiiuf  (adds  only.  Pre- 
Jiaies  for  all  college, i  and  Govermiient  iveadeinies.  Coin-  | 
plctely  eunii'ii.il  and  lieaulifiilly  located  on  Hudson  I 
Kiver.  4  niilis  above  West  Point.  For  catalOKue  address  I 
S.  C.  .lONEs,  ('.  Superintendent,  j 

St.  Mary’s  School  for  Girls.  ! 

Ti  oroiu'bly  eradeil  from  Primary  to  CcdlcKiale.  Cer-  , 
tilica'e  ailmils  to  ei.|I.-Kes  lor  wiimen.  Eltclive  courses  | 
'ill  a  ivam  ed  luiiiils  and  post-Kradiiales.  Special  ar-  , 
lani-'eaaius  lor  thosi‘  desiriiio  tb,-  ad  vantages  of  New  1 
York  eity;  eonetri.-,  liMonies,  art  galleries,  etc.  Carden  1 
City,  Lomt  Island  ilialf  boiirirom  New  York).  i 

.Miss  ELI/.AHF  I'll  L.  KoCES.  Prineii.al.  | 

N i:w  Youk.  liiitTalo.  | 

The  Chautauqua  College,  .s;s, I 

dlstinrt  in'in  tin-  ({(Hiding  t  in  h-.  nlTrrs  t hi*  t ♦•:;nldr  (  tdlrue  | 
fiirricnlnm  4tr  .-(jnTi.ll  roih'i;**  and  y  roiirM  s  to  ^t^l•  i 

<I(Mit*iat  h*»nH-.  by  a  ?-yst*  ni  of  (•orn’'poinh*nf  i*  w  ith  prof»  ssars 
In  loadinu  nd*ru'»*s.  .Xihln  ss  I 

•PiMi.N  11.  Da  M  i  i.s.  K.\«‘(  utivf‘ s«  <  n*tai*y. 

Tin:  .MISSI.S  FLY’S  S(  HODL  FOK  GIKLS, 

KIVKKslDK  DKIYF.  I 

Nith  and  Nith  Strcit",  N»’W  York  j 


New  Jersey. 

,  riio  LIsT.— M’lie  himlovvond  lii»litutiva  si*lba)l  for  nil  Is 
I  1.  and  rhildnn.  SinTt'S^tHliy  rondiicttal 
j  liujiiiM'  of  A.  I).  liOijfdrr,  Knjilitu ood,  NfW  .lor-cy. 

151oir  I’re«byterial  Academy 

.lohu  1.  Hlair  fimndalion.  Hoth  sexes.  IStb  >ear. 
Pie|iaration  for  any  ('ollene,  and  lor  Husiness.  Musie, 
Ptiysical  Cull  lire.  New  lire  pr.iof  PuildiiiK  for  ladies. 

I  Low  rates,  .sitiieiior  advantiiKes.  KeliKhos  inllueuee. 
No  vicious  pupils  adniilted.  .Send  lor  CalaloKUe. 

\V.  .s.  EVEKSULE.  Pli.I).,  Prini  ipal.  Blairstown.  N.  J. 

IVY  H A LL 

llomt*  and  CnlifK^'-pivparabiry  Srluxd  for  \oiiim  Ladios.  (Vr- 
j  tlllrutt*  admits  t<»  Smith.  F..->tablished  ImJI 
;  Mis.  .1.  .Vi.i.KX  .Ma.WVKLI.,  Principal. 

Lakewood  Heights  Scliool 

I'OU  HOYS. 

I  Among  the  Pines, 

j  Prepares  for  CoHckc,  Scientidc  .School  or  Husiness. 

I  .I.AMi;.s  \V.  Mouuv,  A..M.,  Pi  inci|iHl, 

Lakewood,  N.  .1. 

Ixiiss  H.ANA'S  .Sl'HOOL  FOK  (ilKLS, 

.Moi I'istown,  New  .Icrscy,  rcoiiciis  scptemlicr  2.'itli.  Noiir- 
iicss  to  New  A'ork  alfords  speciiil  advant.iei  s.  ( 'ertlllciite  iid- 
I  mils  to  Smith,  AA'clIt'sicy  and  Haltiinorc  CoIleKe.  .Music  and 
art.  ICcsidimt  nativi*  Frencii  ami  iicrnnin  tisiclicrs.  Hoard- 
I  iiiK  pu|iiis,  iiriNI. 


Pennsylvania. 

nPDMT?  CPUnni  V«HIN<J  L.IIUK.S.  Opens 
UuUII  II  OunUUL  Sept.  2.1.  EstHhlished  in  ISK). 
I'wenty  minutes  from  I'liiluoelphin.  two  Imurs  from  New 
York.  F’orcireiilar. apply  to  Prineipals.  F’kancksE.  He:x 
nktt,  Svi.viA  ,1.  Eastman.  OkouIz  -Sehool  P.  O.,  Pa. 

THE  WAlT0N-WEllE"srEyTCH0”0r“ 

•  101  and  *i10:i  Spruce  st.,  Philadelphia. 

ForOlrls.  Possesses  llncst  private  i»roperty  In  city.  Hoard 
inland  day.  Uthyear.  Aca<U'inie,  ColleLV  IVeparatory  and 
Musical  Depts.  For  Ulus.  cat.  and  refs.,  addrcs.s  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
•I.XMES  U.  D.\NK1»UTH. 

WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical.  Seientilie  and  Special  Couises.  .Alnsir  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  trainiuK  pupils  for 
entrance  hy  eerlilicate.  Address.  (’liainlaTsmirK.  l’«. 

■W^EST  W.M.M  T  STKEET  SEMINAHY 
TT  FOK  Yol'Ntl  LAHIFS.  2(.lth  Year.  Is  tU'OVitI(*d  for 
Kivlnii  a  sn|H  rior  cdiicat  ion  in  ColU'Klate,  Feleetlc  and  I’rcpura- 
tory  Hepartinents ;  idsoin  .Music.  Art  ami  Floditlon. 

Mrs.  Hk.xulhT'I  A  Kl'TZ, 211471  Walnut  St..  I’hlhi. 

I’KNXSVI.VAXI A,  I’lttsixirKll,  F.F. 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN. 

Fall  term  Ik'^Ihs  Sept.  IS.  Ueautiful  hM'ation,  pleasant  hoTue 
life,  thoroin^h  coursi*s  in  every  departnouit. 

MLss  K.  .1.  DEVt)KF,  I’rc.''idcnt, 


|^M{.\M\LIN  FOLLFtrF,  Nov  .\then^,  O.  IhTrlns  TIst 
year  St'pt .  2.  HoartI,  tiiilhui.  furnished  nHun,  and  iKHiks, 
jiJ.SO  to  a  w cck:  S  cimist's;  no  saloMii.<,  (  heap,  .safe.  Lar- 
tjest  attendance  yet.  t'alalomie  fne. 

\V.  .X.  WMJdAMS.  D.D.,  Pre.s. 

LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY. 

I'OK  \vo>ii:.\. 

CAINESVn.Lt:,  OHIO. 

Knrly  appUcniioa  nccissary  for  Scptciiihor, 

OXrORh.  ()Ht(L 

The  Western,  ' 

l.m.A  S.  McKkk.  Pii.I).,  I•r(■sidetll. 

Port) -lirsi  Year  Opens  .s^epl cm licr  II,  IH'.ri. 

I.imil,  Pill  .Siudeiils.  F  ull  Collive  Work. 

I'cr’i's.  S"''d  jc"  Year. 


GLENDALE 


FEMALE 


U  n i VC rsi  ty  '"“I  'V’"’;  *’ 

I  C'  I  I  If'  •».  (  «)r.k‘rs  I  li.H .  also  Dor 

'''CllOOl  u'radnsie  (■i)iir-is(  LL.,M. 

.\  F^  i  !  .\  I’ih  I'rr.  I  ban  ar  <*  Sitiijir  Pmb-sser. 

Addre'.w  for  c.il.iloi4uo,  ItFfil.'sTIk.VK,  ITiiver.Hity,  Washint;- 

!«ni  ‘■■ioiiare.  K.-ist .  iir 

Professor  I.  F.  KFsSFM.. 

l-'b  Froadway,  N«*w  York  (  ity. 


WELLS  COLLEGE 


for  the  hiirhi'r  education  of  yoiinu 
women.  The  revi'-ett  eataloone  ulve> 


N  KW  .1  KltSK.V,  Nut  ley. 

The  Hisses  Timlow, 

CLOVlikSIDK.  ll‘*me  school  for  ^;irls  in  a  cliariiiin^f 
vi lla‘.r<‘ I  ear  New  York.  Kvery  r*arc  taken  to  niake  lliu 
home-life  happy.  Kin*lcr^'arK'n  :  i>rimary  arul  l  olh  kre 
pri  jiaratory  departments,  eonrses,  u'  disind. 

No  cntr.URM'  cxainlnntions.  S’car  coinim  nccs  Sept,  -a, 

IS9.V  Address  Miss  E.  W,  TIHl.OW. 

DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

Trenton,  New  .hu-sey.  A  school  for  hoys  haek>van*  In  their 
studies.  Duly  four  hoardiiu;  piiplLs.  Terms  Nti  e.xtras. 

Kclerem  «  s  reMuired.  K.  D.  M<(NT.\NYK,  .Ma.'ster. 

West  Jersey  Academy, 

UKIDGKT03M,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  l*o>s  i*r«’|>arcs  lor  f  or  lltisi-  i 

n«>Hs-A  <  liiistiio  Home  and  Sclood  j 

This  Acad«  toy,  ff  unded  in  IsV!,  is  iiiuh  r  the  can*  of  ITe.shy-  j 
tery.  has  a  stioiiL'  *  hil>tian  faculty.  I*-  heantifnllv  slttiat«  d  i 
V  itti  lai'ue  and  lieaiitifid  4>'oiinds  and  bnlldin;;s,  tine  L'.vniita-  ' 
sinm,  steam  heatiiiL'.  and  ever y  snrT'oundinL'  retined,  lie  dthful  I 
and  ha]»py.  (>nl>  bays  wlm  fit  into  sneh  .^nn onndir»i;s  rv  i 
erdved.  For  terms,  cjiuis'*  of  simly.  refen  nees,  4*te.,  apviy  t<i 
PliH:iH  N  U.  lAHN,  A.>].,  rniicipal. 


MX.  r  XKItOIA.  d’arroll  Co.,  Ids.)  !»as  a  Scininary, 
Mu*'ical  ( 'onser  vai  »»ry  and  School  of  Ait  when* 


ULtllUflLI.  COLLEGE 

t'ort.T  .^4M*onU  \var  he^ins  tsth.  Itc'niitl- 
1‘oluml  hoallhl'ul  location.  Fifteen  ndleH  nortli 
of  t'ineinnati,  Full  eoiirscof  Htiidy,  Propnratorj 
and  t’olleffiato.  Ik.st  facilities  in  Ulniiir.  Art, 

4‘tc.,  with  btiine  eiire  ami  sup«‘rviHioii. 

KeT.  1^.  U.  l*OTTfr:R.  1>.  IK,  UloiidaltN  tlliio. 

Massac  husetts- 

VIlltflT  ATAHK-MV  KOK  VOrNli  KAIHKS. 

Ueirlns  its  r.Tth  ye.ir  Si'ptemlrer  Dth,  otTerliu:  rn1an;eil 
o]i))ortunities.  Thn  e  Sendiiary  Cmirses  of  studies  and  a  (Hd- 
h‘«e  llttln*4  (’ours»‘.  .\ddress 

MISS  hAFKA  S.  WATSON.  Principal,  Andover,  Mass. 

CARLHTON^iTHOOL. 

Foil  Yol  NO  .Mkx  AXII  Hov.s.  (•(illci;c  prcimralory,  F.nit- 
lisli  iiiid  Scicntillc.  Twclftli  year.  Fine  new  cyniiin»lmn  mill 
scliool-roctns.  Hiunc  for  l.'i  stiiilcnts.  4i.',.'>il  in  r  year.  Kcoih  iis 
Sc|)lcinlN‘r  IS,  1S!(.‘>.  I.  N.  ('.YKI.FTON,  1‘li.H. 

Now  illiisiratcil  circiiliir.  Itradfoid.  .Miis.sacliu«ctts. 

Tho  Borkshiro  School  opens  ■Scit.  is.  prcparnlion 

foruny  collcKc.  Flxccllcfl  home.  S’lhh  S'TkI  for  <  irculiir. 
Akthi:ii  .1.  ('l.oircii.  A.M..  Piiucipal.  Piltsliclil,  Muss. 

M  ASSACII  fSKTTS,  Wnrcc.stcr. 

Worcester  Academy,  p, 

Uuildinhfs  new  with  every  modern  Imjirovemerit  of  School- 
Itoii.Ke.  Dormitories.  Diiiim'  Hall,  (lymbasinin  amlfnllniiary 
with  tudned  nurse.  New  atidetle  Didd.  and  oval  une.xi  elled. 

D.  W.  A  UKRCRoM  iti  K,  A.M  ,  Principal. 

Willard  Hall,  suhn’rimn  School  for  Girls. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 

Hinlduurs  unsnrjinsHiMl  tor  comfort  «Tid  health.  Twenty. 
tiv«>  Air  res  t  we|vi>  in  urnvo'.lak**  for  rowiiiKuiMl  Hkatiiitr. 
4  'l.TSsienl  ami  rr'MHTADviurse  of  Httaly ;  also,  preparatory 
nnd  optional.  Year  cointijenees  Sejit.  II  ^Xpidyto 

MISH  IDA  ('..Ml  \  :S.  Priaem*.l.  I.rmi.  id.  Mass 


full  Informition  on  naini!  nionts  fer  admission,  « Durses  of’  .  iU'‘i  ,  f  ‘ .  i,  ..z.rim*  nitiitv  tl»  mrli  witb  ntt  <• 

study,  tln‘ hist(»rv.  «  iiiiii)mi  nr.  and  (government  rd  Wells  Col-  '  woitieti  fif  ^\*D,^’***  adlit>,  tliouuh  ^ 


study,  tln‘  histfiry.  eniiijum  nr.  and  (government  «d 

lege* 


liiobev.  CJdi  enjoy  all  the  advaiit  iues  of  sttnlents  with 
Wealth.  Send  l(»r  free  “Oread”  ami  Ljet  p  irticiil  irs. 


The  Leadinj  Canservalory  of  Ain3rica^-.--''^^.,3 

1^"  kivTC  full  ii.ffiimalien. 

I’p  \  vk  M'.  1 1  M  c,  r.tl 

District  of  Columhia. 

Histihct  <(►■  ('([i.rMiii  \.  Wavldnttdii,  ills  Tlditccntli  St. 

Howard  University.  m,<ii(jii,  hcmmi  nmi  Phur 

miKciilicul  Hciiiii  ’Kcntv.  Will  Ix  cin  llicir  wliiti  r  sewions  Oct.. 
2.  Tills  j-cliool  is  fur  Im'Oi  ■-(■.xcs.  I'nitKin  in  cHCli  (ll■pl>rtlll(•nt 
$dh.fiG.  For  circular  addnss 

C.  Ih  PrUVIS,  S<*iTetary. 


Wti  i.i.AM  K.  Watcr.s.  Ph.D.,  I*pe'<i«h“nl,  .\iirora.  N.  Y. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


August  8,  1895. 


W.  F.  Brown,  D.D.,  of  Beloit,  presided.  Mr.  Nor¬ 
man  Harrison,  who  has  been  laboring  with  good 
success  at  Oregon,  was  ordained  as  an  Evangelist. 
The  Rev.  .Toseph  W.  .Sanderson,  D.D.,  formerly 
Synodical  Missionary  of  Wisconsin,  is  engaged  to 
preach  in  Christ  Church,  Madison,  in  August,  dur¬ 
ing  the  Rev.  .Joseph  W.  Cochran's  vacation. 

Bu<>.\dhead. — The  Rev.  Richard  Pugh  has  been 
preaching  eighteen  months  in  Broadbead,  and  the 
church  has  fieen  considerably  strengthened.  The 
Christian  Workers  carry  on  the  home  Sunday- 
school  and  others  at  the  Scotch  settlement,  Harper's, 
and  Ten  Kvck’s.  Many  of  the  country  memliers  at¬ 
tend  regularly  the  Suiidav  morning  and  evening 
services  in  the"  home  church  at  Broadhead. 

-Momioe. — The  Rev.  David  Anderson,  who  has 
lately  returned  from  a  visit  to  Canada,  has  consid 
erabie  .success  in  his  work.  The  church  was  organ¬ 
ized  two  years  ago  and  now  enrolls  sixty  members, 
with  a  goial  Sabbath-school  and  Christian  Endeavor 
Society. 


SOUTH  DAKOTA. 


people,  and  this  year  they  are  supporting  no  less 
than  six  of  our  foreign  workers.  (I.kI  ble.ss  dear 
Kenwotal  and  make  it  a  light  to  Oneida  Valley  and 
the  world  T’ 

ClAKENTE. — Aug.  4  lieing  the  regular  day  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  ,Supper,  it  had  lieen  jirevi- 
ouslv  arrangetl  for  as  “Rally  Day,”  and  was  a  most 
gratifying  success.  Two  new  members  were  re- 
ceive<l.  The  special  feature  of  the  day  was  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  many  of  the  scattered  memliers  of  the  church, 
who  are  unable  to  attend  regularly.  The  Clanuice 
church  society  is  seventy-four  years  old  as  an  organ¬ 
ization,  and  the  present  church  eilitice  was  eivcttsl 
in  1844,  or  fifty-one  years  ago.  with  a  rebuilding  in 
ISJSt.  Since  the  opening  of  five  persons  have 
joined  the  church.  The  Endeavor  Society  sent  a 
delegate  to  Boston,  who  gave  a  fine  report  to  us  on 
Sabbath  evening,  .July  'iKth.  This  is  a  church  that 
has  always  taken  an  active  inten*st  in  missions  and 
benevolences,  and  even  now  .luring  the  “hard  times” 
sends  in  regular  contributions  to  the  Boanls  of  the 
Church.  Large  congregations  are  gathered  Inith 
mornings  and  evenings  to  listen  to  the  tiew  past.ir, 
who  came  lisrt-  with  the  new  year.  W.  W.  C. 

Oteoo. — The  Rev.  C.  .T.  Hastings  has  been  called 
to  Otego.  N.  Y. 

PENNS  VLVANIA. 

PlTTsm’Itlill. — Dr.  (ieorge  W.  Clialfant,  pastor  of 
the  Park  Avenue  Church,  and  family  are  spending 
three  weeks  of  vacation  in  the  Ciimiierland  Valley 
an.l  at  Asbury  Park.  The  Rev.  Win.  L.  McEwan. 
pastor  of  the  Third  Church,  is  also  absent  from 
I’ittshurgli  oti  a  trip  down  the  St.  Lawrence  atid 
thnuigh  the  White  .Mountains. 

Pi.AiN  (IKOVE. — The  old  church  at  Plaiti  (irove. 
Presliyterv  of  Butler,  is  iH-ing  torn  ilown  in  or.ler 
t.i  give  p^ace  to  a  handsome  brick  diftce.  This 
church  was  one  .tf  the  olde.st  landmarks  in  I.iaw- 
rence  County.  It  was  organized  in  littC.  and  ser¬ 
vices  have  been  hehl  regularly  ever  since.  The  new 
church  will  cost  about  iilO.tHK).  atid  is  being  built 
with  the  tiioney  left  to  the  eotigregatioii  by  the  will 
of  tlie  late  Michael  .loislan. 

OHID. 

Sl’KlStJKIELP. — The  Secoiul  Church  (Rev.  Edward 
P.  Thoms.m  pastor)  s<H)n  enters  mion  extensive  re¬ 
pairs  in  their  building  at  a  cost  of  •■slO.OtHl. 

WLSCON.SIN. 

WAfKEsn A. — The  fine  Siiring  City  is  full  of  visit 
ors,  atid  the  attendance  upon  the  First  (Miurch  ser¬ 
vices  is  large.  Pastor  John  C.  Blue  ivt  urns  from 
his  vacation  Aug.  i‘>.  During  his  absence  the  pul¬ 
pit  has  been  supplied  by  the  Rev.  .lames  W.  Mc- 
Nary  of  tJrace  Church,  ^ililwaukee.  Dr.  Hughes  of 
Richmond.  In.l.,  and  others.  President  Rankin  has 
l)t‘en  successful  in  s«'curing  some  fiecitni.ary  help  for 
Carroll  C.illege  at  Waukesha,  Mr.  an.l  Mrs.  Ralph 
Voorhees  of  New  .lersev  having  endowed  the  tiew 
chair  of  Oratory  an.l  Physical  Culture.  They  agree 
to  pay  a  sal.try  of  for  a  teacher,  in  .seini-.annual 
payments,  lieginning  .laniiary  1  next. 

M.APIsox. — .At  a  spx-ial  meeting. if  Madison  Pres¬ 
bytery  iti  Christ  Church.  .Madison.  .luly  :!(),  the  Rev. 
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The  Puesbyteuy  oE  Centual  Dakot.v  held  an 
adjourned  meeting  in  Huron  .Inly  2;},  when  a  call 
from  the  Madison  church  for  the  pastoral  services 
of  the  Rev.  A.  T.  W.ilf.  D.D.,  who  has  been  serving 
them  as  stated  supply  the  past  three  months,  was 
placed  in  his  haiuls.  He  accepted,  atid  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  his  installation  early  in  !^ei)- 
temlx'r.  Mr.  .-Hbert  A.  Rayson,  a  candidate  for  the 
(Jospel  ministry  under  the  care  of  the  Presbytery, 
a  member  of  the  Brookings  church  atul  of  the  sen¬ 
ior  class  of  McCormick  Semitiary.  1895,  after  pass¬ 
ing  very  commendably  his  e.xaminatiotis,  was  or- 
.lain.'d  as  an  evangelist.  The  moderator,  and  for¬ 
merly  his  pastor,  the  Rev.  A.  M.  Work  of  Brook- 
ings.'put  the  constitutional  (jiiestiotis  and  le.l  in 
the  prayer  of  ordination.  The  synodical  tnission- 
ary.  Dr."  H.  P.  Carson,  by  request  delivered  the 
charge  to  the  newly  ordained  evangelist,  who  has  a 
call  from  the  Chicago  Lawn  church  to  liecoiue  their 
fiastor.  He  has  been  their  stated  supply  for  some 
months. 

Heron. — A  Fine  /{.'cord  — On  the  20th  ult.  this 
church  observed  in  a  s.M’ial  way  the  fift(‘enth  anni¬ 
versary  of  its  organization  by  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Peter¬ 
son,  n.'iw  of  Lead,  and  who  was  present.  He  and 
the  Rev.  M.  E.  Cliapin.  who  was  the  lirst  miiiisier 
to  preach  in  Huron,  supplied  this  congregation  b.  - 
fore  organization.  The  Rev.  ,T.  B.  Pomeroy,  now  of 
Belleville,  111.,  was  their  lirst  pastor,  and  under  his 
leadership  they  built  a  house  of  worship  and  manse 
and  attaitied  "self-support.  Organized  with  only 
nine  memliers.  the  first  church  in  Huron,  511  oth.u  s 
have  since  lieen  added,  28ii  of  them  by  professi.in. 
The  present  roll  is  224.  This  church  has  returned 
to  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  all  it  cost  to  start 
it,  has  cotitributed  to  Foreign  Missions  a  larger 
amount.  Ix-sides  nearly  as  much  to  the  other  Boards 
of  the  Church,  and  for  ten  years  has  excelled  every 
other  church  in  the  Synod  in  the  aggregate  of  Ik‘- 
tieficence.  All  this  time  its  Sabbath-school  has 
been  most  ably  superintended  bv  Mr.  F.  H.  Kent. 
Its  second  pastor  was  the  Rev.  D.  S.  McCaslin.  1).  1)., 
now  of  Miiitieapolis.  He  remained  with  them  over 
five  years.  Their  present  atid  third  pastor,  the  Rev. 
A.  Z.  McHogney.  under  whose  lead  they  have  won¬ 
derfully  maintained  and  even  increased  their  force 
and  work,  has  been  with  them  over  four  ye.ars,  but 
Lamars,  la  ,  is  pulling  strong  and  utianimously  a 
second  time  to  get  him. 

Tyndai.I,. — Under  the  Rev.  .7.  Cairns  Cram  this 
congregation  lias  rallied  anew.  They  now  have 
preaching  services  regularly  twice  each  Sabbath, 
and  they  are  well  attendeil.  There  is  a  larger  at¬ 
tendance  upon  the  Sabbath-school,  and  recently  not 
less  than  l.iO  persons  were  presiMit  at  a  social,  and 
the  coiitributioii  amounted  to  .*-9).  To  the  “.Million 
dollar  mission  fund  '  they  contribute  more  than  the 
amount  aiiportioned  them. 

PiEitPONT. — On  the  21st  of  .July  the  pastor  of  this 
church,  the  Rev.  Samuel  .Millett,  exehanged  with 
the  Rev.  1).  M.  Butt  of  Britton,  asking  him  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  cause  of  the  "Million  dollar  mission  fund  ” 
He  did  it  .splendidly,  and  thecongregation  resiionded 
with  characteristic  appreciation  and  faithfulness, 
contiibuting  even  more  than  the  amount  appor- 
tionetl  them,  and  that  out  of  their  poverty.  He 
also  delivered  an  addn*ss  at  a  public  meeting  of  the 
Young  People's  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor. 

I  Hope  ChaI’E!.. — The  congreg.ations  crowd  the 
chaiiel,  tiow  enjoying  stated  preaching  every  Sab 
I  batfi  afternoon  by  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Chaffee  in  contiec- 
,  tioii  with  the  Alexandria  church. 

H<)1,i..\M)e:ks. — The  First  Holland  Church  of 
T’alnier,  a  rural  congregation,  have  called  the  Rev. 
(Jerrit  .7.  Bloementhaal,  late  of  (Jerinatiia,  lii.. 
st  atinl  supiily. 

Voi.uA. — This  church  now  enjoys  the  ministerial 
services  of  the  Rev.  .1.  McIntosh  Eckard,  a  recent 
I’rinceton  gr.aduate. 

SOUTHERN  I'HESBYTERIAN. 

Vai.dese,  N.  C. — The  Concord  Presbyterv  of  the 
Old  North  State  recently,  atid  very  cordfallv.  re¬ 
ceived  the  Rev.  B.  .Soulier  as  a  member  of  the  ^*res- 
byt«‘ry.  A  petition  signed  by  ,Alr.  Soulier  as  pastor, 
bv  three  ruling  elders,  and  by  thirty-six  male  heads 
of  families  was  presented,  praying" the  Presbytery 
to  receive  the  Waldeiisian  chiirch  under  its  care. 
The  church  was  received,  and  at  the  request  of  the 
people  themselves  enrolled  by  the  name  of  “Wal- 
iletisian  church  at  Valdese,  N."C.'’  This  action  was 
the  result  of  a  meeting  held  at  Valdese  a  few  weeks 
ago.  at  which  the  cidotiists  unanimously  resolveil 
to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  of 
North  Carolina,  and  was  taken  with  the  cordial  ap¬ 
proval  of  their  friends  and  advisers  in  Italy.  Hav- 
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.Apparatus  for  Kxtinguisliing  Fires,  llliistraled.  By 
.loti.N  (i.  Mousk. 

Describes  tliO  development  of  fire  anparat'is  in  Ameri¬ 
ca  from  tile  iK'ginnini;  of  its  manufacture,  with  pictures 
of  the  old  and  the  un-to-date  macliines. 

From  lli«*  I>iviiM*  Oraeles  to  tlie  lli!;lier  Critieisni. 
III.  By  -Axorew  I).  WiiiTF.. 

An  ai-count  of  tlie  liittle  by  wliieli  reason  eonipiered 
tradition  in  Knglisli  tlieology. 

I’rofessioiiat  Iiistitiil ions.  lY.  Orator  and  I'oet, 
Aetor  and  Oraiiiatist,  By  IIkuiikut  Sckvceh. 

Shows  liow  tliese  professions  have  arisen  from  tlie 
crarnlatory  nets  of  ilie  iiriniitive  triiM-smun  in  weleom- 
ing  Ids  victoriously  returning  ehief. 

•Art  and  Kyeslght.  Illustrated.  Bv  buflEX  Howe. 
M.l). 

SIiows  that  many  artists  have  defective  vision,  and 
tells  how  to  view  their  paintings. 
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Davih  s'T.Min  .loniiAX.Prof.  E.  L.  Richarii.s,  IlrBEtiTL. 
<  'I.AIIK.  <iAI(HKTT  l‘.  SEKVISS.  Dr.  JoiI.V  T.  STOIlllAltD, 
.lOltN  7’EUGUSON.  M.  I)  .  (ICSTAVE  Le  Bos. 


Also  a  Sketcli  and  I'ortrait  of  Prof.  Cll.vitf.ES  Upham 
SiiFPAUii.  editorials  on  Tlie  Sphere  of  Science.  I’rolessor 
Huxley.  Honor  not  Honors,  and  otlierdepartment  matter. 
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August  8,  1895. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


ing  determined  to  become  American  citizens,  they 
wisely  determined  also  to  put  themselves  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Churcn  in  their  adopted  State. 
The  SyncKiical  Committee  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Southern  Presbyterian  Church  assumes  the  support 
of  the  pastor  and  will  raise  a  special  fund  to  aid  the 
Waldensian  church. 

MISCELL.AXEOUS. 

Kki.iuioI's  ST.tTisTics.— a  huge  vt>lume.  contain¬ 
ing  the  statistics  of  the  Churclies,  has  just  been 
added  to  the  published  reports  of  the  census  of  ISltO. 
It  gives  the  returns  of  143  denominations  which 
have  •20.til3,80(!  communicant.s.  All  but  8  per  cent., 
however,  of  the  communicants  are  found  in  36  de¬ 
nominations,  and  five  of  the  denominational  fami¬ 
lies  had  over  17,(KX),0(X)  communicants.  These  facts 
should  be  borne  in  mind  when  the  number  of  de¬ 
nominations  in  the  United  States  is  used  to  enforce 
the  assertion  that  Christianity  in  this  country  is 
hopelessly  diviiled.  About  four  -  .sevenths  of  the 
Protestant  Chitrch  membership  of  the  country  is 
divided  ’oetween  the  Baptists  and  the  Methodists. 
Proportionately  to  the  population,  there  is  a  larger 
numl)er  of  communicants  in  the  city  than  in  the 
country.  In  the  134  cities  with  a  population  of  13,- 
!t8tt,,50.8  there  were  5,303,018  communicants,  or  1  in 
every  3.64  of  the  population;  in  the  whole  country 
there  was  1  to  every  3.04  Brooklyn  has  long  been 
called  the  “City  of  Churches.’’  That  title  must 
now  be  given  to  Philadelphia,  where  there  is  1 
church  eilifice  to  every  1.577  of  the  population. 
Brooklyn  has  I  to  every  3.105;  Chicago  1  to  every 
3.300.  and  New  York  1  to  every  3.83S.  The  largest 
number  of  communicants  in  proportion  to  i)opula- 
tion  is  in  that  Roman  Catholic  stronghold.  New 
.Mexico,  where  the  nercentage  is  68.85.  Other  States 
follow  in  this  order;  Utah,  61.63;  Arizona,  45.34; 
South  Carolina,  44.17;  Rhode  Island,  43.84;  North 
Carolina,  43.35;  Massfichusetts,  43.11;  Connecticut, 
41.45;  New  York.  :16.31;  Pennsylvaniiv.  .33.84;  down 
to  Oklahoma.  7.i>3.  .\  comparison  of  the  Protestant 

statistics  with  those  for  1880  shows  that  during  the 
decade  the  memlH-rship  of  Protestant  churches  in- 
creaseil  by  43.05  per  cent.,  though  meantime  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  population  of  the  country  was  only 
34.86  per  cent. 

Eoc.VL  U.nity  of  Actiox.  —  The  AVatchman  of 
Boston,  the  oldest  and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  or¬ 
gans  of  the  Baptist  Church,  thus  refers  to  a  smalt 
but  (luite  significant  movement:  The  meeting  of 
thirty-one  clergymen  at  Ayer,  Mass.,  this  week,  to 
lind  common  ground  noon  which  they  could  stand 
and  laboi  for  the  moral  and  social  improvement  of 
the  community,  was  one  of  the  good  signs  of  the 
times.  In  this  meeting  the  Bapti.sts  had  8  repre- 
.sentative.s.  Catholics  1  (who  attende<l  with  the  con¬ 
sent  of  Yicar-Ceneral  By  rue  of  Bo.ston),  t.’ongrega- 
tional  8.  (ierman  Evangelical  1,  Unitarians  13,  I’ni- 
versalists  1.  'I’he  addresses  were  all  cordial,  and 
rei'ognized  the  fact  that  the  times  call  for  tlie  co¬ 
operation  of  the  moral  leailers  of  the  community  in 
an  attempt  to  advatice  social  reforms.  The  meeting 
resulted  in  the  formation  of  an  association  to  se- 
ctire  the  following  objects:  ‘‘Fellowship  and  ac- 
(luaintance  with  each  otlier's  religious  doctrines, 
local  cooperation  with  each  other  on  the  basis  of 
love  to  (iod  and  man.  and  to  the  furtherance  of  all 
s(K'ial  reforms,  and  the  bringing  in  of  the  kingdom 
of  UckI.’’  This  is  a  step  in  the  rigid  direction.  A 
dozen  years  from  now  we  shall  be  wondering  that 
the  moral  lea<lers  of  the  community  did  not  unite  a 
great  deal  sooner  than  they  did  in  bringing  their 
common  inlluence  to  bear  to  generate  a  soniid  pnle 
lic  opinion  unon  social  and  moral  ((nestions.  \Ve 
should  be  glad  to  .see  the  ministers  of  every  town  in 
the  United  States— Roman  Catholics  anil  Protes¬ 
tants  alike— consulting  together  and  working  to¬ 
gether  for  good  schools,  deceid  amusements,  the  re- 
nression  of  the  licjuor  tratlic,  utilization  of  imblic 
libraries  for  a  sound  culture  and  for  village  improve¬ 
ment.  Why  not? 

WoMiKI!  OF  D.W'S. — .4  church  has  la-en  organ¬ 
ized  in  Bollinger  County,  Missouri,  with  Ida  Deck- 
hard  as  chief  leader.  She  is  young,  fair-haired,  and 
given  to  seeing  visions.  Her  neighbors,  rude,  unlet- 
teml,  superstitionsly  devout,  believe  her  to  be  an 
angel  in  human  form.  They  worship  her  as  .sncli, 
and  the  “church"  is  based  upon  their  faith  in  her. 
'File  girl  is  apparently  single-miniled  and  sincere. 
From  her  trances  she  awakens  witli  messages  for 
the  faithful.  mess;iges  claiming  sometimes  to  be 
from  the  Deity  Himself,  guiding  them  as  He  guided 
the  jiatriarchs  of  old.  Also,  she  brings  word  from 
the  blessed  dead  in  Heaven — according  to  the  belief 
of  her  followers — and  from  lost  souls  in  Hades.  Her 
communications  are  listened  to  by  these  primitive 
jieople  with  all  the  reverence  due  to  anoimed  saint- 
uiHxl.  This  “new  churcli"  of  the  mountains  has  now 
a  memlK‘rshii)  of  alsait  luo. 


IF. you  Lai'k  Energy 

Take  Horsl’ord's  Aobl  I’liospliale. 

It  vitalizes  the  nerves,  lielps  indiiieslion.  feeds  tlie 
lirain,  niake.s  life  uauth  living.  It  is  a  luediciiie.  a  food 
and  a  delit  lens  hevemge." 


1'lie  Southern  Itailway,  the  piedmont  Air  Line,  for  the 
henetit  of  those  who  may  he  interested  in  the  Cottoti 
States  and  International  K.xiiosition,  will  run  trains 
from  Washington  to  Atlanta  and  return  for  Jlt.iKi; 
tickets  good  for  ten  days.  Tickets  will  lie  sold  for  JIO.'’.) 
good  for  twenty  days.  Tickets  can  also  lie  iinndia.sed 
for  good  for  return  .lanuary  7th.  IsiKi.  These  are 

the  lowsst  lates  ever  aecoideft  any  E.'Ciiosition.  and 
aagnr  well  for  the  success  of  the  Kxposition. 


CAKES 
FOR  GENERAL 
BLACKING  APPLIED  AND 
POLISHED  WITH  A  BRUSH" 


SUN  PASTE 

"for  a  quick  after-dinner  shine 

APPLIED  AND  POLISHED  WITH  A  CLOTH" 
Morse  Bros.  Props..fanton. Mass., USA. 


HE  WHO  KI  NS  >IAY  ItK.VO. 

Southern  Uailroad’a  Exposition  l''oI<ler  Woiiitl  Have 
Hone  .Serviee  at  Ilabel’s  Tower. 

The  fact  that  a  person  hails  from  the  icy 
shores  of  Greenland,  the  torrid  plains  of  In 
dia,  from  Kalamazoo,  Michigan,  or  Hong 
Kong,  China,  need  not  prevent  him  from  ob¬ 
taining  the  fullest  information  as  to  how  to 
reach  tlie  Cotton  States  and  Interimtional 
Exposition  at  Atlanta,  Geo.,  even  without  a 
knowledge  of  Yolapuk  or  the  aid  of  a  profes¬ 
sor  of  modern  languages.  He  need  only  eon 
suit  the  special  exposition  folder  that  has  been 
issued  by  the  Southern  Rail  way  Company.  He 
will  find  the  necessary  information  set  fortli 
there  in  liis  own  native  tongue,  ami  jirohiildy  in 
all  otlier  tongues  with  wliicli  lie  is  acquainted. 

The  folder  is  unique  and  original.  Its  retid 
ing  matter  is  printed  in  thirteen  dilTerent  hm 
giiages,  from  Scandintivian  to  Chinese.  Its 
illustrations  tire  jirinted  in  the  only  perfect 
universal  tongue  yet  iliscovered— the  language 
of  art.  The.v  occupy  one  entire  sitle  of  tlie 
folder,  and  are  models  of  artistic  taste.  They 
consist  of  jiictures  of  tlie  main  buildings  of 
tin*  exposition,  and  taken  together  give  one 
an  excellent  idea  of  tlie  externtil  a])peiii‘aiu‘e 
of  the  fair.  Tlie  work  of  illustrating  the  fohler 
and  printing  it  in  the  various  languages  in 
wliicli  it  a])peai‘s  was  one  tliat  requireil  great 
skill. 

The  Soutliern  is  tlie  only  railroad  running 
into  tlie  grounds.  ."tT', 

The  exposition  will  open  on  September  18, 
and  the  indications  tire  that  it  will  be  largely 
attended. 
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A  LETTER  FROM 

Mrs.  Henry 
Ward  Beechet 

KKCOMMKNDIN(} 

Constantine’s 
Pine  Tar  Soap. 

(Persian  Healing.) 


Brooklyn,  Maroh  13,  1895. 
Charles  N.  Crittenton  Co., 

Gentlemen;—!  find  the  PINE 
TARS0AP(C0NSTANTINE’S)you 
gave  me  c('o.ite  satisfactory,  and 
have  keen  glad  to  give  samples  to 
several  friends,  who  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  among  the  best  specimens 
of  Toilet  Soap  that  we  have. 

Yours  respectfully, 


ASSETS 


NEW  YORK. 


W.  A.  Brewer,  Jr.,  Pres. 


$  f  4,000,000 


The  holdings  of  most  f.ife  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies,  (at  a  time  wlieii  losses  on  railroad,  in¬ 
dustrial,  and  ni:inufa(‘turing  securities  liave 
readied  Thousands  <if  MilUous,)  contrasted  with 
the  first  Mortgage  loans  of  the  Washington  on 
real  estate,  give  fort  e  to  this  Ollicial  Endorse- 
nient  by  the  Hon.  Superintendent,  after  an 
exhaustive  examimition  of  the  Company,  to 
wit : 

“  II  is  most  agreeable  to  me  to  know  lliat 
your  ('ompuiiy  discloses  n  most  excellent  con¬ 
dition  oF  afl’airs. 

“Signed,  .lAMKS  T.  IMEKCE. 

“  Sui}erinU'udcut. 

E.  S.  FRUM’II,  2d  V-l'rrs.  and  Stipl.  of  .Vgeiirles. 

21  Cortlandt  Street.  Now  York. 


HOW  MUS.  W.XI.  HKNItV-  M.VKES  MONEY! 

1  liavo  been  fd  siiccessfal  in  the  T'ast  few  months  lliiil 
I  le<  l  it  niy  (Inly  to  Hill  otlieiH  tiy  giving  them  my  e.xiie- 
rieuoe.  1  have  not  made  loss  than  8IM  any  day  for  the 
last  five  months,  and  have  not  eanvassed  any.  I  i>nt  a 
notice  in  the  papers  that  I  am  selling  the  Iron  iMty  Ilisli 
Washer,  and  peoide  send  tor  them  hy  the  dozen.  Tliey 
give  HUeli  good  satisfaetion  that  every  family  wants  one. 
Dishes  washed  and  dried  in  two  niinnies.  Itliinkany 
person  can  easily  elear  $10  a  day.  and  dotilde  that  after 
they  get  started  good.  1  don’t  see  why  anyone  sliould 
he  destitute,  wh('n  they  may  just  as  well  be  making  lots 
of  money  if  they  try.  Address  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer 
Co..  14.)  S.  Higldand  Ave..  .Station  A.  I’ittsl'urg.  I’n..  aii'l 
they  will  give  you  all  instriietions  and  testimonials  nec¬ 
essary  to  succeed. 


DEMPSEY  &  CARROLL 

corhect  siriES 

WEDDING  INVITflTIDNS 

AND 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

HIGH  ORADt  STATIONERY 
IMPORTED  NOVELTIES 
LEATHER  GOODS 

UNION  SQUARE 

S4  EAST  14th  STREET  NEW  YORM 

THOUGHTS  ON  RELIGION. 

Ity  tnollOK  .tolIN  UOMANKS.  I'.dlted  liy  (  HAS.  GoaK,  CllIKiIl 
of  Wcsttninster.  Senmd  edition.  Clolli,  gilt  toi».  t'rle(‘ 

» I. 

“  Wilt  rank  ainnitg  tlie  most  vahialde  I'ooks  the  century  lias 
prodnioi.  It  woidd  lie  diflieidt  to  overestimate  its  vuliu- and 
iiniiortance.“—  t'lilcAOo  Tui ar.s K. 

The  Open  Court  Pub.  Co.,  Chicago. 

TIIK  AMFltlCAX  SCMIA Y-SCIKIGL  I’MON, 
KSTAIII.ISIIKO  I.V  I’im.AliKI.l’IIIA,  1ss(, 
organizes  (‘nion  llilile  Schools  in  (lesiltnte,  sparsidy  settled 
idaces  out  on  the  Frontier,  wliere  only  a  l  idoii  inlcslonary  rel>- 
i(  s.ntlng  all  the  evaiigelleid  eliiirclies  e.in  unite  the  settlers. 
Fxis'iise  saved.  Dehoiidnallo'ial  strifi  iivol'led.  Wo -k  alildes. 
Nearly  l,.'SKI  new  seliools  started  In  l.stil  ;  also  IKS  frontier 
ehsroiies  front  schiiols  previously  esi.'ililtslied.  7(1  .tears  rrf 
prosperity  Will  yon  lielp  ns  and  share  In  the  bles.sliig '/ 
Kverv  dnilar  aerepliilde.  ti'-’.'iiKI  starts  anew  school,  fnrnisliliig 
II  with  Hlbles.  lesson  lielps.  and  a  good  lllirary.  f.s(P(l.(l(l  safe 
ports  a  intsslonary  one  tear.  Von  can  tiave  leltiTS  dtreet  from 
missionary  you  aid.  Send  to  K.  I*  HANriioKr,  I>is.  Secretary 
Constulile  Hullding,  .’illi  Ave.  ic  K.  Ihth  St.,  New  York  ('It#. 
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SONG’S  SECUET. 

■*  Xow  tell  me.  throstle,  pretty  bird. 
Wherefore  thy  merry  note; 

I.  too.  would  sins,  but  sudden  csres 
And  sorrow  stop  my  throat. 

“  •  I  sinij  because  I’m  happy,  sir. 

And  if  it  were  not  so. 

I’d  sine  to  make  me  happy,  sir; 

And  that  is  ali  I  know.' 

*•  Ah  well,  hut  if  the  lady-bird 
Who  hears  thy  throtbinf!  note. 

W«re  cold  as  winter,  would  thy  sons 
Freeze  not  within  thy  throat? 

“  •  I'd  sine  and  thaw  her  Ixisora.  sir. 

And  if  it  were  not  so. 

I'd  sine  and  thaw  rny  sorrow,  sir; 

And  that  is  ali  I  know.’ " 

—  The  Great  Refusal,  edited  by  Paul  Elmer. 


fi.VMK  I.A\VS  OK  NKW  YOUK  STATE. 

The  last  New  York  Legislature  made  some 
changes  in  the  game  laws  of  the  State.  As 
they  now  stand,  the  following  are.  briefly,  the 
provisions  of  most  general  interest : 

Deer  must  not  be  caught,  shot  at.  htinted. 
or  killed,  except  from  August  (ith  to  October 
Slst,  inclusive,  and  no  person  shall  kill  or  take 
alive  more  than  two  deer  in  one  season.  In 
the  counties  of  Ulster,  Greene,  Sullivan,  and 
Delaware,  no  wild  deer  shall  be  hunted  or 
killed  for  five  years  from  the  pas.sage  of  the 
act— June  7tli.  These  provisions  as  to  close 
season  do  not  apply  to  Long  Island. 

No  fawns  shall  be  caught  or  killed.  Deer 
shall  not  he  caught  in  traps.  They  shall  not 
be  hunted  with  dogs  except  from  September 
10th  to  October  10th,  and  not  at  all  in  the 
counties  of  St.  Lawrence,  Delaware,  Greene, 
Ulster,  and  Sullivan.  Deer  or  venison  shall 
not  he  transporteil  from  the  county  where 
killed,  except  when  accompanied  by  the 
owner. 

Black  and  gray  squirrels,  hares,  and  rabbits 
shall  not  be  shot  at,  hunted,  killed,  or  pos¬ 
sessed,  except  during  September,  October,  and 
November,  except  that  in  the  counties  of  St. 
Lawrence,  Franklin,  Essex,  Clinton,  Lewis, 
Warren,  Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Saratoga,  Wash¬ 
ington,  Onondaga,  Oswego,  Dutchess,  Steu¬ 
ben,  Orange,  Richmond,  and  Delaware,  rab 
bits  may  be  killed  from  March  Ist  to  Septem¬ 
ber  30th.  The  use  of  ferrets  in  hunting  rab¬ 
bits  is  prohibited.  These  provisions  do  not 
apply  to  Long  Island,  and  the  County  of  Wayne 
is  exempt  from  the  provisions  relating  to  the 
killing  of  hares  and  rabbits. 

The  close  season  for  bir<ls  is  as  follows : 
Web  footed  wild  fowl,  except  geese  and  brant, 
April  30th  to  September  1st,  and  only  during 
the  hours  from  one  hour  before  sunrise  to  one 
hour  after  sunset.  Quail,  January  Ist  to  Oc¬ 
tober  31st.  Woodcock  and  grouse,  which  in¬ 
clude  partridges,  January  1st  to  August  l.’ith 
Does  not  appl}’  to  Long  Island.  Plover,  snipe, 
and  similar  birds.  May  Ist  to  August  31st, 
Long  Island  exempt.  Most  wild  and  song 
birds  are  not  to  be  killed  or  caught  at  any 
time.  Birds  not  protected  are  the  English 
sparrow,  crow,  hawks,  cranes,  ravens,  crow- 
blackbirds,  common  blackbirds,  and  kingfish¬ 
ers.  Meadow  larks  are  protected  at  all  times. 
Destroying  or  robbing  nests,  except  those  of 
birds  not  protected,  is  forbidden.  Snaring, 
netting,  trapping,  etc.,  are  prohibited.  Cer¬ 
tificates  may  be  granted  by  any  incorporated 
society  of  natural  history  for  the  collection  of 
birds,  etc.,  for  scientific  purposes.  There  are 
special  provisions  for  Long  Island  and  Long 
Island  Sound.  The  law  is  filled  with  special 
regulations,  for  instance,  in  shooting  wild 
fowl,  one  must  fire  the  gun  from  the  shoul 
der  at  arm’s  length,  without  any  other  rest. 
Any  one  interested  should  send  to  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State,  at  Albany,  for  a  pamphlet  copy 
of  the  law,  which  will  be  furnished  free  so 
long  as  the  supply  lasts. 


Beecham's  pills  for  consti 
pation  and  25*^.  Get  the 
book  at  your  druggist’s  and 
go  by  it. 

AnniiAl  sale*  snore  thaa.6.0(Kk000  hoze«» 


iUFFALOLlTHiAWATER' 

In  the  Preparation  of  Artificial  Food  for  Infants. 

Value  of  this  Water  in  Diseases  Incident  to  Teething. 

Hunter  McGuire,  M.  D.,  LL.  President  and  Professor  of  CUnical\ 
Hurgery,  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.,  sfiys  : 

I  have  liecu  usii\g  BOFFALOLITHIAWITER  artlflrlal’  fcioil*  for  In-  0 

faiits.  Cow  s  milk  is  the  siili.st  itute  usually  resortcil  to  wlivii  the  mother  is  not  able  to  i 
suckle  her  child  and  it  is  impossible  to  get  a  wet  nurse.  One  serious  olgectioii,  along 
with  nian.v  otliers,  to  cow’s  milk,  is  its  acidity,  iluman  milk  is  always  alkaline,  but  i 
cow’s  milk,  except  when  the  animal  is  fed  entirely  upon  grass,  is  almost  always! 
ticid.  Tills  is  tlie  principal  reason  why  the  milk  of  cows  disagrees  witli  many  liabies, 
and  lime  water  is  often  added  to  this  milk  to  correct  the  acidity.  I  believe  t  lie  I'ong-i-on- 
tinued  use  of  lime  Wiiter  is  hurtful  to  digestion,  and  last  summer,  when  I  was  feeding 
two  of  my  own  cliildren  on  cow’s  milk,  and  found  the  nurse  adding  lime  water  to  pre-  ( 
vent  colic  and  intestinal  derangement,  which  the  food  otherwise  produced,  1  directed  ( 
her  t  o  Pfiipvra  V I  lll'A’rPD  in  preparing  the  food,  witii  iinmedi- ( 

use  So.'i  UUr  bl  1  nU\  iVu  Iklv  ate  and  continued  good  result.s.  'The  ( 

water  was  added  until  the  milk  lost  its  acidity  and  was  neutral  or  alkaline."  ( 

( 

Dr.  John  H.  Tucker,  Henderson,  N.  C.,  President  of  the  State  Medical  \ 
Society  of  North  Carolina,  referring  to  Spring  No,  i  ; 

I  have  oliserved  marked  Pii  ggiM  w  r\  I  I<f>UTX  !»»«■«■■■.  Spring  No.  1,  in 
iienetlcial  results  from  OUriAlAJ  blTnlA  iVAl  tK  tlie  disorders  ofS 
Teething  Infants.  I  have  sent  many  patients  of  this  class  to  the  Springs  for  the  use 
of  this  water  and,  without  exception,  they  have  returned  to  me  cured  or  greatly 
benefited.’’ 

Tills  water  is  for  sale  by  druggists  generally,  or  in  cM.'e.s  o*’  <••..■'  dozen  gallon 

bottles  Sd.00  f.o.b.  at  the  Springs.  Descriptive  painplilets  sent  to  iuiy  .luuie-e. 

Thomas  F.  Goode,  Proprietor,  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Va. 


A  I’ACIFIC'  srilMAKIXE  C-VBEK. 

The  development  of  the  East  has  required 
the  laying  of  a  cable  across  the  Pacific.  The 
cable  is  to  be  laid  from  Auckland,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  to  Norfolk  Island,  in  the  South  Pacific, 
a  distance  of  41.'i  miles.  The  second  section  of 
the  cable  will  be  from  Norfolk  Island  to  Fiji, 
a  distance  of  1,()0’3  miles;  the  third  to  Fan¬ 
ning  Island,  LTl.'i  miles,  and  the  fourth  and 
largest  section  from  Fanning  Island  to  Van 
couver,  a  ilistance  of  3,24’2  miles.  The  total 
length  of  this  cable  will  thus  he  6,484  miles, 
or  almost  three  times  as  long  as  the  shortest 
trans-Atlantic  cable.  The  estimated  cost  of 
this  cable  from  Auckland  to  Vancouver  is 
i“l,. 'll?, 0(10,  or  in  round  figures,  §7, 58.5, 000. 
This  cable,  it  is  proposed,  shall  be  only  one  of 
a  number  of  cables  connecting  with  it  in  the 
Southern  Hemisphere.  The  principal  connec¬ 
tion  will  be  between  Auckland  and  Sydney, 
N.  S.  Wales. 


THE  WElSEEYS. 

Miss  Eliza  Wesley,  who  died  the  other  day 
in  England  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy- 
six,  was  a  daughter  of  Samuel  Wesley.  Thus 
Charles  Wesley,  ih«  hymn  writer,  was  her 
grandfather,  and  John  Wesley,  the  apostle  of 
Methodism,  her  granduncle.  She  held  organ 
appointments  in  the  city  of  London  for  fifty 
years,  and  inherited  much  of  the  musical  tal¬ 
ent  of  her  father.  Miss  Wesley  was  present  at 
Christ  Church,  Ne.vgate  street,  in  1837,  when 
her  father  took  Mendelssohn  there  to  play  the 
fine  organ.  “Old  Sam  Weslej', "  as  he  is  af 
fectionately  named  by  musicians,  himself  ex¬ 
temporized  on  the  instrument  with  wonderful 
purity  and  originality  of  thought.  Among  the 
curiosities  which  Miss  Wesley  possessed  was  a 
Latin  grammar  used  by  her  grandfather  when 
he  was  at  school. 


The  Kitchen  Queen 

Is  the  only  Perfect  Dish  Washing  Machine 
ever  invented.  Seven  years  in  the  market ; 
many  thousands  in  use  daily.  Fully  guaran¬ 
teed  to  do  its  work  perfectly  or  money  re¬ 
funded.  Send  for  latest  catalogue,  showing 
full  line  of  machines.  If  the  Kitchen  Queen 
is  not  known  by  you  to  be  in  your  town,  en¬ 
close  ‘2c.  stamp  for  special  offer. 

Agents  and  dealers  write  for  terms. 

The  Stevens  Dish  W.tsiiiNtJ  Ma<  hine  Co. 
1UM’20  Eliza  Street. 

Adress  Clerk  4.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 


COMBINATION  HEATERS. 


Barstow  Stove  Company, 

BEEKMAN  &  WATER  ST8.,  N.  Y. 


LADIES  !  ! 


Do  you  like  a  Clip  of  <ioo(l  Tea’.'  Ifs.i 
send  this ‘‘Ad’’ ami  l-V.  in  stamps  and 
we  will  mail  you  a  *4lh.  sample  B«  st 
Tea  Iniported.  Any  kind  you  may  se¬ 
lect.  Good  Incomes,  Big  premiums, 
etc..  Teas.  Coffees.  Baking  Powder  and 
Spices.  Send  for  terms.  (Kvaii.) 

THE  GREAT  AMERICAN*  TEA  CO., 

P.  O.  Box  2S9.  31  and  Si  Veaey  St..  New  '^'ork. 
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REV.  J.  J.  MOFFITT  SAYS: 

It  is  well  known  by  all  of  my  friends 
that  for  years  I  have  been  a  great 
sufferer  from  indigestion,  so  that  at 
times  I  could  neither  eat  nor  sleep, 
and  life  became  a  burden. 

I  employed  several  noted  plu’si- 
cians  in  and  about  New  York,  and 
spent  hundreds  of  dollars  on  medi¬ 
cine. 

About  four  years  ago  I  was  taken 
severely  ill  with  stomach  trouble. 
This  illness  lasted  si.x  months,  and 
and  for  many  weeks  my'  food  was  a 
half  teaspoonful  of  Bovinine  in  a  little 
milk;  I  became  very  low  and  my' 
death  was  hourly'  expected.  A  spe¬ 
cialist  was  called  from  the  city',  and 
he  recommended  the  use  of  the  stom¬ 
ach  tube,  which  brought  me  to  my 
feet  again  and  improved  my  condition 
somewhat,  although  I  continued  to 
suffer  almost  continually’  and  my  diet 
was  confined  to  a  very  few  articles  of 
food.  Last  summer  I  again  became 
very  much  worse  and  made  up  my' 
mind  there  was  no  further  hope  for 
me.  When  I  saw  in  the  CiTV  AND 
ISL.WD  Dr.  Boole’s  letter  stating  what 
the  Electropoise  had  done  for  him,  I 
wrote  him  personally’,  and  after  re¬ 
ceiving  his  reply  purchased  one  for 
myself.  When  I  begun  its  use  I  was 
unable  to  sleep  or  even  lie  down  more 
than  two  hours  each  night.  At  first  I 
grew  worse  and  it  was  some  time  be¬ 
fore  it  made  any  favorable  impression, 
but  I  kept  at  it,  following  the  direc¬ 
tions  closely.  I  have  no  more  use  for 
the  stomach  tube,  cat  three  good 
meals  per  day,  sleep  like  a  child  from 
seven  to  eight  hours  per  night,  and 
enjoy  life.  It  is  all  due  to  the  use  of 
the  Electropoise. 

REV.  J.  J.  MOFFITT, 

Pttstor  Epii'orth  M.  E.  Church. 

WuiTESTONK,  L.  I.,  July  1(1,  isitt. 

The  Elcctropolse  Is  a  simple  home  treatment,  causliut  the 
absorption  of  o.xyKen.  Complete  information  cheerfully 
mailed  to  any  address.  Elcctrollhratlon  Co.,  1122  Broadway, 
New  York,  or  340  Fulton  St.,  Brooklyn. 


.KtSlIl  A  V.VlfJHAN  HIMES. 

Tlie  Rev.  Joshua  Vatighttn  Himes  died  on 
July  'JTth,  at  Elk  Point,  S.  D.  He  was  born 
in  Rhode  Island  in  ISO,').  At  the  age  of  thir¬ 
teen  he  was  “bound  apprentice”  to  a  cabinet¬ 
maker  in  New  Retlford,  Mass.  While  serving 
his  time  he  became  a  “Christian  Paptist” 
jireacher,  although  his  family  was  of  the 
Episcopalian  faith.  He  sought  out  neighbor¬ 
hoods  destitute  of  religious  services,  and 
in  ortler  to  obtain  time  for  his  work  there, 
and  the  necessary  preparatory  study,  he  gave 
many  extra  hours  of  labor  to  his  employer. 
He  became  so  successful  as  a  preacher  that  he 
was  licensed  as  general  missionary  for  South¬ 
eastern  Massachusetts.  He  established  a  con¬ 
gregation  at  Plymouth  which  still  exists.  He 
was  ordained  in  1827,  and  soon  after  founded 
a  church  at  Fall  River.  He  was  called  to  Pos¬ 
ton  in  1830,  and  seven  years  later  founded  a 
Christian  Paptist  church  in  that  city.  He  ac¬ 
tively  participated  in  the  early  temperance  and 
anti -slavery  movements. 

ileanwhile,  William  ililler,  the  Second  Ad¬ 
vent  preacher,  had  attracte<l  considerable  pub¬ 
lic  attention.  Mr.  Himes  was  impressed  by 
his  doctrine,  and  arranged  to  meet  Miller. 
The  arguments  of  the  latter  won  him  over  to 
the  Adventist  cause.  He  convinced  Aliller 
that  the  intluence  of  the  sect  could  be  better 
extended  through  the  medium  of  a  paper  than 
through  that  of  desultory  preaching.  Mr. 
Himes  therefore  arranged  for  a  weekly  publi¬ 
cation.  The  first  number  of  the  paper  was 
sent  to  every  jiostolHce  in  the  United  States. 
From  its  office  were  also  issued  many  hooka 
and  tracts.  The  result  was  that  many  jieople 
were  converted  to  the  Adventist  faith  from 
1839  to  1844.  The  failure  of  Miller’s  prophecy 
of  the  second  coming,  however,  soon  began  to 
break  up  the  sect.  Large  numbers  of  its 
members  joined  other  churches,  and  those 
which  remained  were  split  up  into  all  sorts  of 
factions.  Owing  to  an  utter  lack  of  disci¬ 
pline,  many  ministers  even  deserted. 

Mr.  Himes,  ilespite  all,  continued  to  be  a 
leader  and  publisher  among  the  Adventists 
until  1879.  During  the  forty  years  he  was  in 
charge  of  their  literary  bureau,  he  jiut  into 
circulation  millions  of  books,  pamphlets,  and 
papers,  and  it  was  due  very  largely  to  his  loy¬ 
alty  that  the  sect  maintained  an  organization 
so  long  after  the  failure  of  the  prophecy. 
Finally,  however,  after  careful  deliberation, 
Mr.  Himes  himself  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Adventists  had  been  in  error.  His 
attention  was  then  directed  to  the  Church  of 
his  childhood,  and  in  1879  he  was  receive«l  into 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  by  Ifishop 
Clarkson  of  Nebraska.  Ho  was  n)a<1e  a  deacon 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  and  settled  at  Elk 
Point.  When  he  began  his  labors  he  found  a 
church  edifice  actually  tumbling  down,  and 
hardly  any  congregation  at  all.  Declining  all 
calls  to  other  fiehls,  ho  devoted  the  balance  of 
his  life  to  work  at  Elk  Point.  He  leaves  be 
hind  him  one  of  the  most  attractive  houses  of 
worship  in  the  city,  and  a  most  intluential 
congregation.  His  most  beneficial  work  was 
among  the  poor,  the  fallen,  and  the  forsaken. 
His  purse  was  open  to  every  appeal,  and  he 
died  possessed  of  little  of  this  world’s  goods. 
He  was  especially  a  friend  of  the  young,  aiding 
them  in  every  way  to  obtain  an  education  and 
fit  themselves  for  works  of  usefulness  and  self- 
support.  His  was  indeed  a  strangely  varied 
career,  but  the  world  is  certainly  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  his  having  lived  in  it. 


DEAFNESS 

and  Head  Noises  relieved  by  usintr 

Wilson's  Common  Sense  Ear  Drums. 

New  scientilic  invention,  ditferent 
from  all  other  devices.  The  only  safe, 
simple,  coinfortnble  and  invisible 
Kar  Drum  in  the  world.  Helps  where 
medical  skill  fails.  No  wire  orstrln^ 
attachment.  NVrlte  for  pani|ihlet. 
WILSON  EAR  DRUM  CO., 

(  210Trtiikt  Khlff.,  l<ouls*iitf,  Kj. 
umm.  ^  New  York. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr  Hasbrouck 

'makes  a  specialty  of  the  use 
Of  (ths  for  the  paitiless  extrac- 
Ition  of  teeth.  Has  iriven  to 
Over  TO.iSK)  people  without  ac- 
'cifleiit. 

HAItVAKI)  BriEDINO, 
i  SIXTH  .WKMfK. 

it'or.  42(1  St.  New  York  City. 


CUKES  mm  ALL  ELSE  FAILS.  T 

Best  (  ’onjfh  8yrup.  Tastes  Good.  Use  I 
In  time.  S"id  bv  drmrjfistH.  _ I 


HIUHS  .VNH  THK  FAItMKK. 

Dr.  U.  Hart  Merriam,  chief  of  the  division 
of  ornithology  of  the  Agricultural  Di^partment, 
has  just  made  a  report  on  the  results  of  his 
examinations  of  the  contents  of  the  stomachs 
of  hawks,  owls,  crows,  blackbirds,  and  other 
North  American  birds  that  are  su[)posed  to  he 
the  enemies  of  farmers.  He  shows  that  the 
po|iular  notions  about  hawks  and  birds,  for 
the  slaughter  of  which  many  States  give 
bounties,  are  altogether  erroneous.  Ninety 
five  per  cent,  of  their  food  was  found  to  be 
field  mice,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  etc.,  which 
were  infinitely  more  injurious  to  farm  crops 
than  they.  The  charge  against  crows  is  that 
they  eat  corn  and  destroy  eggs,  j)oultry,  and 
wild  birds.  Examination  shows  that  they  eat 
noxious  insects  and  destructive  animals,  and 
that  although  25  per  cent,  of  their  food  is 
corn,  it  is  mostly  waste  corn  picked  up  in  the 
fall  and  winter.  With  regard  to  eggs,  it  was 
found  that  the  sheila  were  eaten  to  a  very 
limited  extent  for  the  lime.  Crows  eat  also 
ants,  beetles,  caterpillars,  bugs,  flies,  grubs, 
etc.,  which  do  much  damage.  The  cuckoos 
are  also  found  to  be  very  useful  birds. 


THE  DOCTOR’S  COLUMN. 

Jeliu  H.,  Detroit.— I  suffer  much  frem  ilyspei)sia.  Jly 
fooil  ferments,  ctiusim;  helehitJK  and  an  uueoiiitonul>re 
full  feeliuj'.  Am  consiipatcil.  Please  helji  me. 

Use  Gastrine  faithfully  one  month,  observing  in¬ 
structions  on  cirenlar  around  bottle.  'I’iike  hot 
water  as  iiulieat(‘d,  and  one  teaspcHuifnl  Nathrolithie 
Salts  in  a  Inilf  tumbler  of  water,  before  breakfast 
each  day  for  a  week. 

(i.  1...  Huffalo.— Am  troubled  «ith  I'aiiis  tlirouph  r.iy 
kidneys:  cannot  stand  lone  without  ureat  fatigue. 

Take  Ovarinc.  in  four-drop  doses,  twice  daily,  for 
two  months.  Use  hot  bathing  locally,  once  or  twice 
!i  week. 

P.  H.  S.,  Phila. — Gastrine  will  cure  yon  if  taken 
according  to  dlreetions  faithfully. 

W.  N.  B.,  Brooklyn.— \Vliat  can  I  take  for  i)imp'(^s!‘ 

Take  Tryroidine,  extract  of  thyroid  gland,  in 
three-drop  dose.s,  three  times  daily',  on  the  tongue. 
Twice  a  week  take  two  teaspoonfnls  of  Xathnditliic 
Salts  in  a  tumblerful  of  water  a  half  hour  Indore 
breiikfast. 

Dr.  J.  S.  11.,  I.fincaster,  I’a.— (iive  Gastrine  and 
Nathrolithie  Salts.  No. 

W.  'r.  Paukki!,  M.  1). 


Med.  Dept.,  Col.  Chein.  Co. 

THE  ANIMAL  EXTRACTS. 

CRKEBKINE,  Prom  the  Brain.  MEDL'LI.INE.  From  the 
Spinal  Cord.  Cardine,  From  the  Heart.  TESTINE, 
OVARINE,  THYROIDINE. 

Dose,  5  Drops.  Price,  Two  Dnn  inns,  Sl.i.a. 

GASTRINE. 

A  new  and  vnhialde  remedy  for  Dvspepsla,  31.2.5, 

FEBRICIDE  PILLS 

For  MALAiiiAr,  AFFEcnoNS,  NEt  uAi.fiiA  and  Sick 
Hkadaciie,  .511  eeiits. 

NATHROLITHIC  SALTS 

For  IlabitiiHl  Constii  ation,  Tori)or  of  the  Bowels  and  In¬ 
action  of  the  Liver.  5(1  cents. 

At  all  Druggists,  or  from 

COl.U.MHIA  C'llKMICAL  CO., 

Send  for  Literature,  (17)9  AVushiiigton,  It.  C. 


All  Skin  Disorders 

frunx  simplf  Pimples  to  otistlimte  Ec’zermi  arnl  Tet¬ 
ter  uaii  heipHekly  nnU  peruiuneutiy  cureU  by  tbe 
Hlniple  application  of 

HEISKELUS  OINTMENT. 

It  makes  tlie  skin  soft,  Rniooth  aiwt  heaitliy,  pro* 
ducioK  a  clear  und  brilliant  complexion. 

50c,  T>er  box  at  DriiKKi^tn  or  by  mall. 

JOHNSTON*  HOLLOWAY  iV  i'O.^ 
531  Couitnerce  Pbiludelphia, 


DOES  YOUR  HAIR  FALL  OUT? 

Is  It  getting  tldn— lessening  In  volume?  If  so,  1  enn  help 
you.  If  totally  bald  do  not  write.  .Select  fandly  iiatroiinge 
for  1(1  years.  If  InP  rested,  send  self-addrc-sed  stamped  envel¬ 
ope  to  Miss  Barliel  T.  Wyatt,  t’entrevllle  (Cape  C(h1),  Mass. 


liKi 

IODIDE  OF 
IRON 

ALSO  IN  8YEUP. 

Speciallv  rceominendecl  by  the  medical  roleh- 
rltles  of  the  World  for  .Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King’s 
Kvil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Poorness  of  tlie  Blood,  and  for 
stimulating  and  regulating  its  periodic  course. 

A'onc  (ifnuinr  unless  signed  '•  BLANCA KD.” 

K.  Fouoeka  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


firitK  Your  Corns  In  one  niglit  with  .MeCreedy’s  Corn 
Solvent.  ■'Vo  cure,  money  refunded.  By  mall  ;40  cents 
Stamps  taken.  Absolutely  harmless. 

.McCBF.KDV  a  CO.,  Druggists.  Ballstoii  Spa,  N.  Y. 


IQUIINA-LAROCHEi 


FREIICH  HATIOnAL 
PRIZE  of 

16^600  Francs 

THE  GREAT 

French  Tonic 


V'our  miiftt  havo 

it — if  not.  Hf>n(l  name  nncl 
udiireRH  to 

£.  FOUGERA  k  CO. 
26-28  N.  William  St. 
Jfew  York. 


KIODER’8  StowenAC., 

nC'bailvstuwa,  Han 


PRICE  $75.00. 

ALL  YOUR  OWN  WAY. 

You  Sf  tnl  />>/•  fi  Jfarltinr — Ttro  Hwehs'  Trial. 

1‘aff  Kijtrrsri - Sratl  a  Itit't'vvtuv. 

Itrfiirn  if  if  ifoii  tirr  not  Satis/ird. 

The  Daujjherty  Typewriter  Company, 

17  Sixth  St.,  PITTSBLRG,  PA 


HOTEL 

Kvery  niodrrn  improvemont  known  to  srit-nce.  IVrieci 
cuisine  ami  service.  Most  unitorin  climate  in  I’nitetl 
Stales,  tsend  for  book  and  rates. 


The  Cranks 


■  1896 
Machine 
in  1895." 


1  Columbia 
Bicycle 

rss,— P  differ  from  all 

'  other  bieycle 

cranks.  Easy 
to  take  off. 
easy  to  clean 
^^B****"^  bea'rinps.easy 
i  to  put  back. 

'  ^  No  nuts  or 

bolts  to  work 
loose  orcatch 
y  trousers. 

‘l  Look  like 
j  iJ  one  piece;  are 
I*  •  one  piece  nie- 
chanically. 

^  .  I,  One  of  the 

'■k'!*-  many  Im- 

i  Vv  1  .  ■  ■  prove'm  e  n  t  s 
I  ’  I  t  I  I  that  main* 
Vv. .  .  tain  Colum¬ 

bia  Standard. 


CET  THE  NEAREST  AGENT 
TO  EXPLAIN. 

9 

POPE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

OENE^L  OFFICE  AJ.O  TACTORIES,  HARTFORD,  CON.S. 
BRANCH  STORES  I 

B.JSTON,  NEW  YORK.  .HtCACO,  PROVnENCE.  PHILADELPHIA 
C'JFFALO,  DROOr^L  t  '  .  .  r»‘T0Ri;,  V'A.HK.jTCN,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


A  POCKET  EDITION 
OF  THE  KODAK  for 


iitittnn  _  ^  ^ 

$5.00 

Makes 

_ _  i»rc.s.s7t.”  pictures 

large  enough  to  be  good  for  some¬ 
thing  and  good  enough  to  enlarge 
to  any  reasonable  size.  Pocket 
Kodak  loaded  for  12  pictures, 
1^x2  inches.  Price  $5.00.  (j§^ 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY, 

Sample  photo  andbookUt  ROCHESTER  N.  Y. 

/or  tvo  S~Ct'nt  stafvpi. 


A  Cruise 


Mediterranean 


Soup  .  . 

y  IS  a  c>ig 


Hy  specially  oinrtered  steamer  “Friesland''  iT.lm  tons), 
.lanuary  '.S).  Ik9ii.  visit imt  Hermnda.  (iibraltar.  Malaua, 
tiranada.  Alliambra,  Altt'ers,  (lairo:  lUdavs  in  i*alestiue. 
Hevrout.  Ephesus,  Constantinople,  Atiiens,  Ibuue,  Nice; 
only  S'Vitland  up, excursions,  fees,  etc.,  included.  OrKaii- 
ized  and  accompanied  by  F.  C.  Clark,  ex-U.  S.  Vice-Con¬ 
sul  at  .lerusalem.  ()i-e,in  tifsets  all  lines.  S)  parties  to 
Europe.  Seud  for  Tourist  tJ.tzette. 

F.  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent, 

111  ItroHdway,  York. 

UmM>  THK  IVOKMI  V\Kl  \  STAKTS  04  TOltKK  e. 


^/i  of  Clvilhation. 


2  Primitive  peoples  are  little  eoncerned  about  the  nature  ' 
2  of  their  food,  or  the  manner  in  which  it  is  served.  With 
culture  and  refinement  comes  the  desire  to  elaborate  the 
^  menu,  and  devote  n>ore  time  and  attention  to  the  pleasures 
0  of  the  table. 

9  The  doctors  tell  us  that  it  is  not  conducive  to  good 
P  digestion  to  begin  a  meal  with  solid  food;  but  if  a  little  hot 
^  bouillon  or  consomme  is  first  taken,  a  free  How  of  gastric 
^  juice  is  promoted  and  the  stomach  is  prepared  for  the  reception 
^  and  digestion  of  heavier  food.  Thus,  we  have  scientific 
A  sanction  for  the  custom,  in  civilized  communities,  of  beginning 
i^  dinner  with  soup,  a  habit  which  probably  had  its  origin  in 

1  the  pleasure  which  the  palate  experiences  from  contact  with 
0  warm  liquids  after  a  fast  of  some  hours. 

T  Armour’s  Extract  of  Beef  is  invaluable  as  a  foundation 

2  or  “stock”  for  all  good  soups.  Its  convenience  and  economy 
4  justify  its  wide  popularity. 

0  A  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles”  may  be  had,  free, 
^  by  sending  your  address  to 

%  Armour  &  Company,  Chicago. 


SEE  JUST  WHAT  YOU  ARE  DOING 

ON  THE 

DAUGHERTY.  VISIBLE  TYPEWRITER. 


W'alter’s  Park,  -  Wernersville,  Pa. 

Ib  the  Muuuliuus  of  l*vBii>ylvanin.  Only  4',  hours  from 
Xcw  Yoik:  -  hours  from  Plnhnlelphia.  For  Air,  Water. 


DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM.  PATENTS. 


SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 


L.  ]>J'b\NK  &  SON,  SoliriitorN  <»f 


popular  resort  for  health,  ch.amre,  rest  f-r  recreation.  I  rouDsellors  in  Kutent  Cases.  .McOill 


all  the  >ear.  Elevator,  elet  trx  hells,  steam  heat,  s  m- 
parlor.  ami  pronn  na<lr  on  the  roof.  Suites  of  rooms  witli 
liatks.  I)r> .  lotiic  air.  Saiatoja  waters.  I.awu  Tennis. 
'htMjuet.  etc.  Massaue.  elect  icitv.  nil  I'aflis  and  all 


WaslilnEton,  1).  C. 

(L.  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  F.  Pat.  Otllce.) 
All  Patent  Imsine-s  lironiptly  attended  to  at  fair  rate*. 


.and  .''cenerj  tiusurpa-sed  (we  Indieve  utosinalled).  t  tr-  j  i,ealtli  tMOdiancts.  New  Titrkisli,  Hussian  and  Natural  '  Otir  facildies  as  Rood  as  the  lies*, 


M.  M.  ALTEll,  Seeretary.  I  Sulphur  Baths.  Send  for  illuxtratesi  cireular, 


Refer  to  The  Evatigelist. 


% 


